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PREFACE. 



SiNOB the days of the Spaniili Sovereigns Ferdinand 

and Isabella the Landfall op Columbub has been a 
subject of doubt. Neither that island which he first saw 
at the end of his voyage across the Atlantie, nor those 
which he next discovered and visited between it and 
Cuba, have yet been properly recognized cm the chart 

Any thing new concerning Columbus would appear 
impoaaible in days approaching four centuries since liis 
first voyage, when, as he said, ** he unbarred the gates of 
the New World ; " and still no one could yet point out his 
earUest track on the shores of that world, no one could yet 
prove where he first set his foot on American soil ! This 
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Clinch then is aew. In the following pages the mystery 

of above three and a half centuries regarding those sub- 
jects appears at length to be finally cleared away. 

Such a question, however, as the LandihU of Golmn- 
bufl, could scarcely remain so long without some answer. 
Accordingly two islands have been pointed out, by differ- 
ent anthorities, abont three hnndred miles apart ; and each 
of them is stated to have received from Columbus the 
name of San Salvador. At first it would appear that 
one must be wrong f But after a close investigation they 
both prove to be wrong ; for, as shown in the following 
pages, CSolmnbns never saw either of them ! The Ad- 
miral, indeed, has never been thoroughly understood, 
and therefore all our maps and charts hitherto have been 
at &ult oii the subject 

To rectify all this, and to fill up a blank in the most 
important part of the first voyage of Columbus ; — in fact, 
to remove this blot from an interesting portion of mari- 
time geography, has been the object of the author. But 
to have pointed to this island or to that, and merely to 
have said such was the Landfill], would have been ex- 
citing curiosity without satisfying it ; telling a kind of 
lame atoryi — (me like an embassy of Ferdinand, tiiat wa4 
designated by the King of Portugal as wanting " both 
head and feet." Hence, how Columbus foaud his Land- 
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&U, and how he left it>— where he went and what he saw, 

appeared to be so mixed up with it, that^ notwithatandr 
ing what had already been done in that way, it appeared 
deurable, with the aeaietanee of Sefior NaTanete,* to 
draw up a freah account of his voyage. iSoiue new facte 
of that voyage might present themselvee from which . 

" To point a moral or adorn a tale"^ 

conceruiug the Admiral's proceedings in those long by- 
fonedays. Beaidee, — an interesting nanratiye of the life 
of Gohimlms, preyions to his voyage, had appeared 
Irom the pen of a French Naval Officer of distinction, 
the Baron ^onneioux, who haa kindly permitted the 
Author to adopt it. And hence this account by the 
Baron, and the valaaUe compilation of 3enor Navarrete 
above alluded to, are the principal sources of informa- 
tion in the following pages, — Navarrete's book sup- 
plying especially the particulars for the voyage and the 
LandM. 

The work has cost several years of close application 
at frequent intervals of rest from the duties of the Hy- 
drographical Office of the Admiralty. Attempts often 
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defeated only to be as otlen renewed with a determina- 
tion not to be oreieome, were at length erowned with 
euceesB, and ^ real Landftll of Colmnbiis, it is be- 
lieved^ is now for the hist time before the world. 

This ftcty whieh is deseribed in the following pages, 
will perhaps form their principal recommendation ; for 
the Author is well aware of their imperfectiona, and 
how mneh they mi^t haye been enriehed had not his 
official duties entirely precluded him from availing him- 
self of the treasnies of our principal national libraries. 
His objeet however has been aecomplished in having 
identified the Landfall of Columbus on his first voyage 
to Ameriea, and for other portions of his woric he 
mnst for tiie above reasons claim the indulgence of the 
reader. 
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Whbh a eaakroYmj is appanatly dedded, it paiflM 

by and is forgotten, perhaps no one caring about it. 
Bat when it is found tfterwarda that the deeiaion is xm- 
flonndy and indeed tiiat all parties oonoenied in it m 
wrong, the original question becomes as unsettled as 
eim, md possibly theiehy gains something of interest. 
This is preoisely the ease with the Landfii]] of Golnmlms. 

The island whereon Ooluiubos first landed in America, 
and the otheis whiohlie disoowed betvreen it and Coba, 
rmained In their original obeeority as left by our anees- 
tors, until in modern timea the world was charmed with 
that interesting book, the ** Life of Columbus,'- from the 
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pen of Washington Irving. In treating a subject em- 
bracing the discovery of America, the first American 
ground wbioh received the diflcoyerer at the end of his 
tedious voyage across the Atlantic Ocean, became a snb- 
jeot of interest and curiosity. But this question belong- 
ing rather to a Beaman than to any one not naatical, 
was left to (he decision of a friend, who provided the 
author of the " Life of Columbus with the old Land- 
ftl\ of Oat Island, along with the track of the Admiral 
across the Bahama Bank to Cuba by the Mucarras 
Cays. The charts of the time were in a most imperfect 
state, ae may be seen by that which Mr. Washington 
Irving used for his book, in which this track is laid 
down. 

About the same time as the " Ldfe of Columbus " 
appeared, the late Spanish Hydrographer, Seuor Navar- 
Tele, was bosily engaged in compiling his important 
collection of the voyages of the old Spanish navigators ; 
«nd in laying down the tracks of Cokirnhns he had atr 
riyed at a totally different conclusion as to his Landftll 
from that of Washington Irving, Of this Sefior Na- 
yamte made no secret, and Mr. Irving readily acknow- 
ledges it, as well as the attentiye. consideration vdth 

^ 8«8 No. a. of list of worits oomnlted in tlie Appeadiat. 
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which NftTimte placed the papers of Colambus belbro 
him. 

Sefior Navarrete's great work soon aiterwards ap- 
pened, the first two voluuMe of which are devoted en- 
tMy to the papers of Oolnmbae. It le aeeompanied 
by charta, on which all the tracks of the Admiral in his 
several voyages are defined with as mach pains and oarc 
as could be expected fVom the imperfect state of the 
charts at the time. It is remarkable, however, that al- 
though Navanete printed the papers which describe the 
Landfall, he did not scrutinize them so closely as to 
perceive it ; and, impressed with the ophiion that Co* 
lomhns was always sailing West, he adopted Torks 
Island for it, an island which certainly approaches to it 
jMarer in several respects than Cat Island, which had 
been adopted by Mr. Washington Irving. Had he fol- 
lowed the theory of 8efior Munoz, he might have done 
hetter, who, althoogh he was right in one particnlar, 
was greatly mistaken as to his subsequent course. But 
Navarrete was quite wrong, although no one has, per- 
haps, bestowed more pains than he has on the whole 
snbject. And he has conferred a great benetit on mari- 
time geogr^)hy by printing the papers of Columbus; 
' for although nnsnccessM himself, he thereby placed the 
mean8 ui success in another hand. 
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For several years the queation of the lay in 

this niusettled condition betvreen Senor Navamte and 
Mr. Washington Irving, when the Baron Alexander 
Woa Humboldt considered it a proper one lor decioion in 
Ida extraordinary work entitled " A Gritieal Inquiry into 
tlie Geography of the New Continent."* Here was a geo- 
gnphical controyeny, and one well befitting the natoie 
of the work in which the Baron was engaged ; — a work 
which is no less remarkable i'or the subjects embraced by 
it, than the mass of information with which it aboonds. 
Bnt notwithstanding the patient reasoning, the astnte 
inquiry, the scientific argument employed by the learned 
Baron, the Latu^aU eluded all his vigilanee t Navanete 
had read Columbus's Journal without perceiving it; but 
the Baron, judging between him and Washington 
Irving, seems to hare placed more confidence in an dd 
document, that is not worthy to be called a chart, by a 
pilot named de la Cosa, who was among the early navi- 
gators, hot not with Oolnmbns ; and then gave his award 
in favour of that Landfall which had been advocated by 
Mr. Washington Irving. 

Gonsid«ing that a certain amount of nantical 
knowledge is essential in dealing with nautical sub- 

* See No. 3 oi Jbt ut works consulted in the Appendix. 
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jeoti» a ooqU hftrdly be expected that a cairect view 
of the Landfall ehonld be found in a reeent work on 

the Spanish Conquests in America by Mr. Arthur 
He^; or in that entitled ' Seleet Letten of Oolnm- 
bofl/ which appeared previonslj, by Mr. P. H. Major, 
of the British Muaemn. Hence, valuable as these 
wo^ both are, it ia no matter for inipriae that the 
latter bIiouIiI follow the concluHious of Navarrete, 
(•tvennooely supported ae they are by Mr. Qibbi»* 
a resident of Turks Idand,) while the fonner does not 
even pretend to recognize any particular island as the 
Land&U of Ckdnmhoa.'' 

Thus the three modem woiks in which we are entitled 
to look for a clear and satisfactory account of the pro- 
ceedings of Golnmbns, the latter, moreover, professing 
to decide the difBeoIt reeondite point on whieh the two 
former are at issue, all &il at the interesting time of ilia 
first aifival on the shorss of Ameiiea! Golnmbns (to 
use liis own words) had indeed " unbarred the gates of 
the West ; " but the road by wliich he iiad passed those 
gates has been until now a secret path; no one has yet 
traced him tlirough them. 

The words of the Admiral himself are now employed 



* See No. i of liit of works consulted in the Appendix. 
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by the Author of the Luiidt'all t(j achieve this task oi' ages. 
•>— one that has foiled all who have approached it. For 
tiie means of doing so he is indebted to Sefior Navanete. 
And the patience which Navarrete devoted to it as well as 
in publishing the papers of Columbus, will be best appreci- 
ated from his own words. He tells us, ** In the docnmenti? 
now published the place of the originals is noted with the 
view of giving authenticity to our copies ; but although 
all are authenticated in their ineauiiig and contents, 
they have not all been copied with the same care and 
attention to minutis, a defect which has arisen princi- 
pally from the writers not understanding obsolete tenus, 
or not being able to decipher the irequent abbreviations 
of the ancient writings, or the true meaning of a phrase, 
or the forms of public despatches. Sometimes the mean- 
ing of a sentence became obscured by &]se punctuation, 
and even the absolute defiance of all rules of grammar. 
These difficulties, added to those arising &om the paper 
being old and rotten, and the ink much oUiterated, 
made matters worse, but were in iiunic degree remedied 
by persons accustomed to deal with ancient manu- 
scripts."* 

Now those words, so carefully presei-ved by Senor 
* Navarrete, No. 1. of list of work», vol. L p. ev. 
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NftTarrete, and no other than those, alter heing analysed 
and silted froiii among the multitudes of others by 
whioh they have been 00 long concealed, have formed 
the authority for the Iiandfiill. It is right to be explicit 
on this point, as the station rilled by the Author in the 
Hydrographic Office at the Admiralty might lead to the 
-conclnsion that it had afforded him exclusively the 
means of unravelling this knotty question. 

The Hydrographic Office of the Admiially has ao« 
quired, by the liberal views of snccessive Governments 
on the importance of good charte, a more comprehensive 
store of hydrographic information of most parts of th6 
world than perhaps any other in existence. But that 
office is comparatively of modem date, having been 
established abont the end of the last century, and its 
resources are limited to current demands for good mo- 
dem charts. The wants of the antiquarian have little 
chance of being satisfied there. And even in reference 
to modem charts most of the shores that Columbus dis- 
covered in his first voyage hate not yet been really sur- 
veyed. Thus, neither Watling Island (his Ghianahani) 
nor the Crooked Island Group (his Fragrant Isles) have 
been surveyed on the liberal scale of Long Island, off 
the South-West end of which he anchored, and after 
naming it described it in two or three words. 
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As the pagei* of iS avarreteV volume have tliiis att'onh'd 
the aingle yet sufficient authority for the Landl'ail oi' 
Gohnnbus, bo have they supplied the whole mformation 
relating to the voyage before us. Nothing is herein 
•tated that Is not given by Navanete. A mere servile 
translation has not been adopted ; the substance of those 
documents is presented to the reader, and it is only on 
special occasions that quotations from the original have 
been added. 

Thus, while the volume of Navarrete has formed the 
text-book for the Landfhll, the published charts of the 
Hydrographic Office are the documents to which 
the words of Columbus containing his courses and dis- 
tances among the islands firom that pdnt to Cuba 
have been most perseveringly applied until their right 
plaoeswereaaoertained. They are now before the reader 
in the accompanying chart, along with the tracks as- 
sumed as those of the Admiral by the authors above- 
mentioned. 

Having thus recognized the islands discovered by 
Columbus and applied the names he assigned to themj 
the bank on wldeh he andiored between them and Cuba 
appeared well worthy of notice. It is so closely but briefly 
deseribed, and the place of his anchorage given by his 
courses and the specified distance from the Arenas Isles 
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wiihso mooh pntanxm, that, bdng without a name, it hat 
fiiiily astablished its claim tb be veco^ized as Oolmnhos 
Bank. . The Cay (Verd) at its eastern end haa, in all pro- 
bability, finmd its name from Cape Verd to the Nortfawaid 

of it, but does not appear to have been recognized by the 
Admiral. The tzacks of Columbne along the ooaits of 
Onbaand Bspaftola, in the former as fiur as the OaraTelas 
Grandes, and in the latter throughout, are those laid down 
by Sefior Navarrete, the ahoalneea of the water ihlly cor- 
responding with that mentioned by Golmnbne at the 
Caravelas entrance as obliging him to turn back from 
hia Westerly ronte. We are yet to see a good chart of 
the shores of both these islands with their outlying reefs, 
and it is somewliat remarkable that, of the shoal on 
which ColnmbnB lost his ship, we know aa little now as 
we did a century ago ; and of the island of Tortuga, 
alluded to by him, even the shores of it are yet un- 
known. 

One word more only may be added to this already 
lengthened statement. The Author has studiously en- 
deavoured, in the course of his remarks on the subject, 
not to overstep the bounds of fair criticism, and to give 
his authority for differing from those theories which he 
believes that he has successfully opposed. And while 
he has found himself compelled to do so, he trusts that 
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if ill reuiarkijig on the differeut tracks of the Admiral 
his eommente should wear the appearance oi' hastineM, 
they will stall be taken in good part by the advocates of 
those tracks, and a generous allowance accorded to him 
&om an assurance that his confidence has only pro* 
eeeded from a conviction that he has aniyed at the Inith 
of which they were in search, and on which alone could 
be finally established Thb hkvjuxu* of Columbus. 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF COLUMBUS 
PREVIOUS TO HIS VOYAGE. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

XABLT LIFE AND EDtCATION OP COLUMBUS — OOBSTO SKA UNnRIl 

COLOMBO WOUNDKD IN AN ATTACK ON VRNETTAN OALLEY8 

— PRINCB HSNRY OF PORTUGAL — NAVIGATION SCHOOL OF 

8AOBW — mmxfwmaxm — oolukbus ▼nm ubmw—por- 
num OF oounam—taB ospobtkbiit ahd Mtwimm 
BIB waan HAjniMB— sn oha b t b OBtonr ov ma pbo* 

JECT — COHRE8PONDBNCB WITH T080ANELLI — HIS OPINION 
OF THE DESIOir — BUTHUSXASM OF 00LUMBU8 — RB8PX0T FOB 

HIS THEORY. 

Christopher Columbus was bom at Genoa in the% 
year 1435. His father, who was a humble wool-carder, 
had married Snsamiah FontanaiOBBa; by which union he 
had four children, the eldest of whom was Christopher. 
An origin so modest was not sufficient for historians, who 
have endeavoured in latter ages to tiiul one more illus- 
trious. But Ferdinand, one of the sons of Columhus, 
has said, with much good sense, that his greatest boast 
was to be the son of such a parent, and that he much 
preferred it to haTing a long series of noble ancestors. 
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The intelligenee of the youth Ohrietopher was too 
evident to admit of his being brought up to his father's 
pursuit, who subjected himself to much pecuniary sacri- 
fice in order to give him a good education. His pa- 
ternal fondnesB, under the Divine blessing, neglected 
nothing to secure it. In the boy's early youth he was 
provided with masters of grammar, aiitlnnetic, drawing, 
and geography, for whieh latter science he possessed a 
decided tasto. He soon evinced an irresistible propensity 
for tlie sea, and during his after life never alluded to 
this early inclination without attributing it (with that 
true piety which was always one of the distinctive traits 
of his character) to an impulse more than human ; — one 
which he cQnsidered drew him irresistibly onward in the 
only path by whieh he oould perton the decrees of 
Hearen, of wldoh he believed himself to be the passive 
instniment. 

His father did not discountenance such decided predi- 
lections. Fresh sacrifices were necessary, and he reso- 
lutely employed all his resources to obtain for his son an 
entrance to the University of Padua. Any otiier parent 
(be it said to the honour of ilie fhther of Golumbus) might 
hare sent the youth to sea in some meroantile vessel as 
a cabin-boy, and considered that he had thus provided 
for his son. But he well knew the consequences, and 
detenniued to advance his future career by enabling him 
to study and familiarize himself in imagination with 
those somes in which he was hereat'ter to take so impor< 
taut a part, and raise himsdf to the most exalted pon- 
* tloa by his om knowledge and the ezeieise of his own 
inteUeotnal powers. 
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At Padua the youth Columbus was of ooorae grounded 
in Latin, at that time the general language taught at 
B6ko6iB, and he soon became fimiBar ivith it He alee 
kamt geometry and astronomy, beaidee geography, and 
great was his joy when he commenced the study ol' na- 
vigation. 

Thus passed the early days of Columbus : tlms was 
his mind schooled to contend with those difficulties which 
he was destined to aomount, and thus it was by dose 
eaily applicaiion, and the rememtonce of the great ef- 
forts whu$h hSs fitther had made to place him in the posi- 
tion which he filled in the world, that he acquired the 
difficult art of accompliahiiig groat projects ^\^th siuall 
means, and supplying the insufficiency of thepe by his 
acquirements and energy of character. In short, in bis 
Yorious enterprises the merit of his woik was always en- 
hanced by the scantiness of the resources with which it 
was peifonned* 

At the age of fourteen, Columbua, gifted with sufficient 
instruction to give fteedom to his bent of mind, went to 
sea under the care of a relative named Colombo, who 
had earned a liigh reputation. This commander was 
ever ready for enterprise ; active, but rash in danger, 
and impetuous to a degree : were a commeroiai specula- 
tion in hand, or an enterprise against an enemy to be 
undectaken» he 1?as Always the int to be consulted. 

A sea&ring life of all others in those early diys was 
fraught with' hasardous adyenture. Commercial enters 
prise at sea was then less like a mere voyage than a cruize 
for pii*acy, which in some measure was legalized ; and 
vessels thus employed were obliged at least to be able to 
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defend themselves. The quarrels of the different Italian 
States, the r^iowned deeds of the brave Catalans, the 
aeyeral petty squadrons equipped for private or poHtical 
interests of chieft who were the petty soyereignB of their 
landsy the military armaments of men seeking fortune 
by arms, and, lastly, the religious wars against the Ma- 
hometans, all contributed to bring to the Mediterraiicau 
men whose country bordered this sea to enact there the 
most stirring scenes of war, and to render it the best 
eoliool for the young mariner. It was thus Columbus 
embarked, and there he was initiated in the ways and 
discipline of the seaman. 

In 1459, when John of Anjou, Duke of Calabria, fitted 
out a fleet at Genoa for a descent on Naples, with the 
view of conquering that kingdom for his fiither, Rene, 
Duke of Provence, Columburi (nnbarked in it, and con- 
tinued to serve under his relation. The expedition lasted 
four years, in the course of which success was various ; 
and Columbus frequently distinguished himself by his 
gallsnt behaviour. On one occasion he cut out a gaUey 
from the port of Tunis with no less skill than hrayery. 

For serend years Columbus sailed with his relatiye 
Colombo in the Mediterranean ; at one time espousing 
the quarrels of some Italian State, at others warring with 
the Infidels. In the nan*ative of naval warfare of the 
time, Colombo is occasionally mentioned as an Admiral, 
and it is creditable to the character of the young seaman 
to know that he had gained the confidence and esteem of 
this renowned man. 

In several of these eruizes Columbus had a conomand, 
and took his part in some important hostile encounters. 
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until he accompMiied his patron to the coast of Portiigal 
to intercept four Venetian galleys expected from flanden^ 
He attacked one by boarding in spite of het oars, and a 
serere action aisned, in which much loss was sustained 

on both sides ; when the galley took fire and both ves- 
sels were thus destroyed. This affair had nearly proved 
fatal to Columbus. He however fortunately seizing an oar, 
supported himself on it, and after two hours* swimming 
reached the shore in an ezhansted condition. He was 
long in recorering item the effiscts of this disaster; but 
he had a good constitution. He proceeded afterwards 
to Lisbon, where he met seTeral of his countrymen, and 
took up his residence amung them in that city. 

The foregoing incident in the life of Columbus is re- 
lated on hirt own authority . repeated by his son Ferdi- 
nand ; for it has been stated, on what have been consi« 
dered good grounds, that he was ahready at Lisbon when 
this aifiiir oceuired. The Portuguese had now entered 
on their great series of maritime discoveries. And whe- 
ther the story be true or not, it is highly probable thai 
the spirit of enthusiasm which distinguished Columbus 
for all maritinit' entcrjjriso, led him to Lisbon, where 
he might fairly exjicct to find encouragement in that 
kind of employment which was so entirely in accordance 
with his inclinations. 

The Canary Islands, reported by ancient mariners, 
and called the Fortunate Islands, were yet scarcely 
known, their very existence was little more than the rem- 
nant of a tradition. These were rediscovered in the 
fourteenth century by tlie Genoese and Catalonians, and 
llie Ire^ueut voyagoj* of the Tortuguetie nuvigulors to 
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the neighbouring coasts of AMoa/ and attracted some 
attention. These voyages were now followed up with 
freah vigpoor through the enoooragement of Prinoe Hen- 
ry, son of John the First of Portugal, who having ao- 
companied his fiither to Geuta in an expedition against 
the Moors, and liaving heard of Guinea, looked forward 
to making important discoveries in that direction. 

On his return the Prince retired to Sagres, wliere, in 
a modest dwelling near Cape St. Vincent, he enltivated 
those schemes of maritime disooyery which had taken 
possession of his mind. It was in the calm retreat of 
Bagres, with an eq[>anded view of the ocean before him, 
that be gave himself np to nantioal sdenoe, and in parti- 
cular to geography and astronomy, of which latter science 
the Arabs had given the first principles to Europe, and 
in which those of them who resided in 8pain then 
excelled. Henry summoned learned men about him, 
and communicated to them his views on these subjects, 
with his opinion (which was premature for the time in 
which he lived) that Africa was drcumnavigable, and 
that India could be reached by following its coast by the 
sea. He pointed out the flourishing condition of the re- 
publics of Venice and G«noa, enriched by their mono- 
poly of Asiatic commerce, by which also they assisted 
their establishments on the shores of the Black 8ea and 
Constantinople. The riches of the East, he said, al- 
though coming by a circuitous route, did not £ul to se- 
cure them considerable benefit, since the merchants of 
these republics were those who supplied all Europe. 
The Prince wisely held, that it would be advantageous 
to Portugal to participate in the benefits thus enjoyed by 
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the Venetians and Genoese, and considered that some 
of those benefits would be gained by giving a turn to 
commerce and going direct to India hy meaoi) of na- 
vigation. 

But the art of navigatioii was yet in its infancy* 
Marinera had not yentnred to loee sight of the land ; 
they wonld allude with terror to the immeasurable ex- 
tent of the ocean and its dangerous mountain wares: 

forming their idea^ by the set of the tides and the sea 
which immediately surrounded Gibraltar, and thus mag- 
nifying in their imagination the dangei-s they would en- 
counter by being exposed to these cnrreuts, which they 
considered were still stronger the further they were found 
from the shore. They believed that our globe, in the 
vicinity of the Equator, was divided by a burning sone, 
the excessive heat of which prevented any one from 
going beyond it. In short, the minds of people gene- 
rally were occupied by a superstitious belief that who- 
ever ventui-ed beyond Cape Bojador on the African coast, 
would never live to return ! 

Prince Henry resolutely combated all these fears and 
pr^dices on tiie grounds of reason and science. He 
founded a maritime school at Sagres, endowing it with 
the most eminent profesisors of navigation. Marine 
charts were constructed there and improved under his 
own immediate superintendence with the most authentic 
documents that could be obtained anywhere ; the com- 
pass of Flavio Gioja of AmalH was improved ; books of 
navigation were compiled, exhibiting methods of per- 
fonning nautical calculations: — in short, everything 
concerning navigation was studied and improved^ and 
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from tbiB quiet retreat a epirit of enteipriee spmng 
forth that aaimated the entire nation, and gave en- 
couragement to bold expedition!!. Under this excite- 
ment the dreaded boundary of Cape Bojador was 
passed; even the ro^ons of the tropic, wher3 the 
ima^nary belt of tire was supposed to exist, were in- 
vaded; Cape Verd was discorered; the Azores were 
diacorered, and a navigator named John de Santarem, 
aocompanied by Peter Becoye, readied the coast of 
Guinea in 1471. 

In order to encourage the commanderB of these expe- 
ditions. King John had disphiyed good policy. As no- 
thing could be better calculated to disarm popular preju- 
dice than extending the sanction of the Church for the 
protection and encouragement of maritime expeditions, 
the approTal of the Pope was obtained, and he by 
Ids spiiltnal authority bestowed on the crown of Por« 
tngal the right of sovereignty over all the countries 
whieh the Portogoese might discover even inelnding 
India. 

The publication of the Papal Bull to this effect, exer- 
cised a magic influence on the people, who entered at 
once into the plana of the Prince with all his enthusiasm, 
and thought only of penetrating down the coast of Africa 
with their ships and reaching even India by sea. But, alas 
for this young Prince I In the midst of these sucoesBes he 
fell the victim of an early death, in 1478, without seeing 
his favourite hopes realized ; having only lived long enough 
to know that his projects of maritime discovery would 
be effected. Much indeed was it to be lamented that 
such was the early fate of a prince endowed with a mind 
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tlie amiableness of which may be judged by the simple 
motto adopted by him in the wofda Do Good/' which 
words were the spiiiig of all his aetkme. 

The fiune of the Portugaefle diaooYeriee had attracted 
the attention of all fiarope. Golomhns had arriyed in 
Ldsbon ill 1470, at a time when learned men and enter- 
prising individuals were hastening there from all parts. 
He was then thirty-five years of age, and his moral 
qualities were fully developed. Let us dwell a little on 
some incidents of his nautical life, that will prove that 
he was aeeond to no one of his time in the art of navi- 
gation. Ab to his physical qualities and the character of 
his physiognomy, it may perhaps be puerile to allude to 
them ; but the following brief description of him is con- 
sidered to convey a faithful portmit as given by his son 
Ferdinand. He describes hi?* parent as having a large 
ample forehead, a face inclined to be long, an aquiline 
nose, and penetrating eyes, with a clear complexion en- 
livened by a fine colour. His hair during youth was 
light, his figure good and above the ordinary stature, his 
look was animated, and the general expression of his 
features grave and dignified. There are several portraits 
of him extant, among which M. Jonuu'd gives the pre- 
ference to that which for some time has been preserved 
in the gallery of Vincennes from the pencil of Titian, or 
one of the hest artists of his school . The author of these 
lines possesses one, preserved indeed by him with a reli- 
gious veneration, fixr it has two guarantees of its fiuthfbl- 
nees ; — one, that it is hi perfect harmony with the de- 
scription of his son Ferdinand ; the other, the Spanish 
inscription beneath it, which translated runs thus:— 
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** OhiiBtopher Cdiimbue, High Admind of the Sea^ 

Vice Roy and Governor General of the We§t Indies, 

wliicli he discovered. Copied froiu an original portrait 
preserved in liis family. This copy, presented to tlie 
Baron Bonnefoux, Mantime Prefect, by the Vice Admi- 
raL Gravina." Gravinai it is well kno\^ni, was second in 
command of the Spanish Squadron under Admiral Mas* 
zaredo, who was caizied into Brest hj Admiral Bniix in 
1799, and was Commander-in-Chief of the Spanish 
Fleet combined with onrs at Trafalgar, where he fell in 
battle. He was also Chamberlain to His Catholic Majesty. 

Columbus was gifted with much natural eloquence 
and pei^spicuity of reasoning. Although his was a life 
of adventure, and he might hero and there meet with a 
companion not remarkable for the purity of his morals, 
his own were decidedly ineproaohable, and no one knew 
better than he did how to respect himself, or how to com- 
mand the respect of others. A&ble, kind, and concili- 
ating, he would even study to restrain his natural 
abruptness of manner by accustoming himself to a grave 
and dignified deportment, and by suppressing in himself 
all unnecessary amplification of language. His whole 
life was an example of sincere piety, so that when he 
came to unfold his theories befiwe theologians in direct 
opposition to thdr ideas of troth, no one conld make it 
appear that he wantonly attacked religion, — a line of con- 
duct which served him perhaps more than any of his 
qualifications in obtaining lor him the adoption of his 
plans. All were agreed in considering him well adapted 
for executing the extraordinary project wliich he had 
conceived of discovering the Western boundary of the 
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Atlantic, and that he only wanted such an opportunity 
aa thia would give him to prove the full value of the ex- 
cellent qualities which he po^toeesed. 

At Liabon Columbus married one of the daughters of 
an Italian named Palcstrello, who died one of the most 
distinguished seamen in the cmiiloyment of Prince 
Henry, lie }iad established tlie Portuguese authority 
as Governor of the island of Porto fc^anto, discovered in 
1418-19 by Tristan Van Zano; but notwithstanding the 
advantageous nature of that appointment, he left but 
small proof of it. The other daughter of Paleetrello had 
mairied Coneo, who had also been Governor of Porto 
Banto. After his marriage, Columbus made several 
voyages to Guinea, and went also to Porto Banto in con- 
sequence of his family connection. It was during his 
stay in that island that his sou Diego was born. In the 
intervals between his voyages to the coast of Africa, 
Columbus constructed sea charts, the sale of which con- 
tributed to the comforts of his aged ftther, and assisted 
in setting his brothers out in the world. 

The social intercourse which he here enjoyed with 
Correo, and his close apj)lication to the construction of 
charts, always one of his most favourite pui-suits, and 
his ejLamination of the M36. and notes of his brother- 
in-law, showing the continual discoveries of African 
Coast by the Portuguese, added excitement to a naturally 
ardent mind, and the object of these voyages being to 
extend the Portuguese discoveries to India by the East, 
naturally suggested the idea of attempting more than 
this in the discovery of it hv tlu; West. The design 
once conceived, wag ever foremost in his thoughts, and 
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the more he dwelt on it the moi'e reasouable it appeared 
to him. 

It has been said that he collected a variety of fabulotia 
statements and reports from the African Coast as well as 
the Azores and Porto Santo, on the existence of land 
situated beyond the Atlantic, and these had g^yen rise to 

his grand Bclieme. Had this been the case, these stories 
woiihl have been equally known to Prince Henry, who 
would never have conceded to another tlie honour of ori- 
ginating such an enterprise as that conceived by Colum- 
bus. It is scarcely possible to deprive him of it by at- 
tributing this remarkable idea to any other cause than 
' that advanced by F»dinand» namely, the most matured 
reflection, and a judgment assisted by a liberal degree of 
maritime experience. Let us follow Columbus step by 
step, and we shall find sufficient reason to confinn the 
opinion of his son Ferdinand ; — it will be quite evident 
that these vague reports and idle stories have sprang 
from invidious motives, and had no influence whatever 
over the vigorous mind of Columbus, — that his plan 
originated with himself and was even founded on the best 
of reasoning. 

Toscanelli, an Italian Cosmographer, then resided at 
Florence, and there is a correspondence between liiin and 
Colunibu>-«, dated in 1474, in which the latter enters on 
the subject which had long occupied his mind. He 
therein advanced the principle of the earth having a 
spherical form, by which reason a line traced round it * 
would be 9 cirde like the Equator, and the uihabitants of 
two places on opposite sides of it would consequently be 
placed with their feet opposed to each other. This was held 
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to be one oi the most rash assertions ever advanced. He 
divided the Equator like all other circles into 360 equal 
parts, and lelying on the globe of Ptolemy and the new 
ehart by Marinns of Tyre, he allowed the andenta had 
knowledge of S25 of these degrees, which indnded all the 
space ftom East to West between the town of Thine, the 
Eastern extreme of Asia, and the Fortunate or Canary 
Islands, these being the Western boundary of the then 
known world. Since that period, the Portug-uese disco- 
vered the Azores, rendering it necessary to add about 15 
degrees to the 225 of the ancients, making up thus 240 
degrees, equivalent to two thirds of the circular extent 
of the globe. 

This oonelnsion of Columbus depended for its accu- 
racy on that of Ptolemy's globe and the chart, for on 
these was his calculation founded. But it is evident that 
the Kastern pxtr<^in(^ of Asia was extended too far East, 
and this en*or, which cannot be attributed to Columbus, 
was favourable to his views ; for it left him to reckon 
only 120 degrees, or 2,400 leagues, between the Aaorea 
and the nearest part of Asia. It remained then, after 
liaving gone beyond the space occupied by these 120 
degrees, either to arrive at the Eastern confines of Asia, 
or to discover some intervening land. If we refer to the 
calculations of the Arab Alfragnn. founded on the opin- 
ions of Aristotle, Beneca, Pliny, and t^trabo, these 120 
degrees would not have consisted of 2,400 leagues ; for 
this mathematician supposed the earth to be of less ex- 
tent than it really is, and aecording to him each degree 
of the Equator would be much less than 20 leagues. 

The reply of Toscanelli to the letter of Columbus was 
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most encouraging, kft be alluded to the Venetian 
tnnreller Msroo Polo baving penetnted much beyond 
the limite assigned to them by Ptolemy, and he bad 

travelled in the previous century to the most distant 
limits of the Asiatic continent. Toscanelli immediately 
saw the extraordinary tendency of Columbus's project ; 
he ezpreeaed his admiration of it, and earnestly begged 
bim to oarry it into effect, aasoring him that in leading 
Ldflbon be wonld only have to make good 1,860 leagaee 
in order to arriye at the province of Mangi near Oatbay, 
the name by which he allikled to China. To enoonrage 
him still more, he took a review of the wonderful ac- 
count given of Cathay by Marco Polo, — the greatness 
of the Grand Khan or Emperor of those opulent coun- 
tries. He alluded to the splendour of Gambalu and 
Qoinsai, the capitals of hia empire, and the wonderfol 
ridiea of the ialaiid of Gipaiigo, near Cathay, by wbidi 
he probably meant Japaau Toscanelli accompanied biii 
disqnisitiona by a chart, on wbicb were delineated the 
Western coasts of Europe and Africa separated from the 
Eastern shores of Asia by the short distance of 1,350 
leagues, and Japan, Antilla, and many other islands of 
less importance appeared on it at difiierent distances from 
each other. This reply from Toscanelli made a de^ 
impreaaion on the mind of Columbna, for in bia variona 
occupations and in his voyages i^eqnent allnsion is made 
to the tenritories of the Grand Khan of Cathay and to 
the island of Japan, with the existence of which he had 
thus become familial* from the iuformation of his learned 
correspondent. 
The views of Columbus iiaving thus received the high 
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approval of Toscanelli, he was convinced oi' their validity ; 
and hencefinrward he constantly endeayonred to advance 
biathecny. ladeed )ie devoted faiinaelf to it bo ixnnplelalj, 
tM ke never alluded to it witk any doabt of feaHang 
it He was aa eertain of tie inttli as if hi had eeen and 
trodden on the very ground whieh hk imagination had 
called into existence. A religious feeling, bordering on 
romance, took possession of his niind. In fact, it has 
been, aaid of him, that when he apoke of his plans he 
assumed the air of a person who considered himself in- 
spired by the Supreme Power, as the being of all others 
who was to aoeomplish a projeet which snipassed the 
tntellectnal capaeities of mere mortal man to concdve, 
and that he was to ezeente a decree, in doing which he 
looked on liiniself to be no more than the humble and 
willing agent. And when he would add that tlie time 
wad at hand when the most distant ends of the earth 
were about to be in communication with each other, and 
that all nations, isles, and people of every language were 
soon to be united nnder the banner of the Divine Redeemer 
of Mankind, his hearen scarcely knew which to admire • 
most, the soundness of his arguments, the eloquence 
and warmth with wliich he advanced them, or the lively 
religious faith with wliich he was animated. 

The result was, that he became absorbed in his plans. 
There was an air of authority about him and a dignity 
in his manner that struck all who saw him. He consi- 
dered himsdf on principle above envy or slander, and in 
calm and serious discussion always had the superiority 
in argument on the subject of his schemes. To refuse 
to assist him in liis projects was one thing ; but it was 
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impossible to reply to his digcourse, in refutation of Ida 
ailments, and above all not to respect tlie man, who 
would say at the end of the discuBsion, ** Such is my plan : 
if it be dangeroiu to execute, I am no mere theorist who 
would leave to another the piospeot of poiahing In car- 
rying it out, but am ready to saerifioe my lifb as an ex- 
ample to the world in doing so. If I do not reach the 
shores of Asia by sea, it will be because the Atlantic has 
other boundaries in the West, and these boundaries I 
will discover." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

PBOFBBfllOirAI. SKILL OF OOLUHBUB— LATf MSB PBOJBOT BBFOllS 

THE GOVERNMENT OP GENOA — ENTERrRISR OP THE VOW 

9 

TDGDBSE — RECEPTION AND TREATMENT OF HIS PLAN — 
FINALLY QUITS LISBON — PROCEEDS TO OBNOA AND TO SPAIN 
— JUnmV AT THB OONTBNT OF LA RABIDA— HIB PBOJBCT 
AFPBOVXD^OVFnB OF FIVIOM— BSPAIBB WITH LBRXBS TO 
THB OOUBT OF OAMtUM AT OOBDOTA — FBROniAVD 
ISABELLA — PORTRAITS — HIS ILL RECEPTION BY THE MINIS- 
TER — FINDS POWERFUL ADVOCATES AND IS PRR8RMTXD TO 
FBRDINAND— OBTAINS ATTSNTION TO HIS VIEWS. 

About this time Columbus quitted Portugal on a 
voyage to Northern latitudes, and penetrated about a 
hundred leagues within the Arctic circle, in order, as he 
said, to satiny himself how far these regions were habit- 
able. He mentions the isle of Thule, probably Iceland, 
the Thule of the ancientB not being bo Aur West. In 
hiB aoconnt of this voyage we have proof of bis great 
dedre to proeeed beyond the limits of the known world, 
and to explore the Western boundary of the Ocean. 
Few navigators of his day possessed the qualifications of 
Columbus. lie had improved the education given to 
him by his father. Early in his life lie had made many 
YoyageSy and for twenty years had navigated all the 
known seas ; he had distinguished himself in battle, and 
had neglected no opportunity of improTing his nantieal 
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knowledge ; he apoke several languages, had constructed 
many charts which obtained him the high opinion of 
hydrographers, and thus with a good grace could oflfor 
his flerrioes to oonduet a diffieiilt or perilous ezpeditaon, 
and say that he had given abundant proof that he poa- 
sesaed the courage, experience, and knowledge necessary 
to command it, with the fhireet chance of success. 

Several years passed before Columbus could decide 
how he should effect his project, for he needed a power- 
iul friend to provide him with the means, and he soon 
saw the difficulty of meeting with such a person. He 
looked on it as belonging to the patronage of a Sove- 
reign, ^o should be sufficiently powerfbl to protect the 
countries he should discover, and to reward him with 
those honours to which his success would entitle him. 
Besides, he must have seamen who would consent to 
follow him, for even the Portuguese themselves, not- 
withstanding their general use of the compass under the 
encouragement of Prince Henry, would only make gra- 
dual and timid advances to the South along the coast of 
Africa, and weire still careM to keep sight of land. 
How could such a system meet the views of Columbus, 
who would require them to sail West, to find, as they 
would suppose, the dangerous distant borders of the At- 
lantic? Certainly nothing would to them appear less 
practicable or more danjxorous. 

Columbus first addressed himself, to the Government 
of Genoa, his native place, making known his plans, and 
seeking its encouragement. As a dtisen of Genoa he 
considered this step as one of My ; and as his contri- 
bution to the prosperity of his country. He would have 
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Mt oat imuiediately hud Uis offer been accepted ; but il 
waa not even entertained. 

Alphonso had succeeded John the First on the throne 
of Portugal ; but bis wars with Spain occupied him so 
maxHi, tbat thero was little hope that lie would* take up 
an expedition which might be both expencdye and mieeiv 
tain : ao from the ptobability of a refoeal no tuoh proposal 
mm made to him. 

In the year 1480 John the Second .succeeded Alphonso. 
The desire of John to promote discoyery was very great, 
and in his reign the activity of the Portuguese navi- 
gatois, which had flagged, was renewed. It was enceu- 
laged moreoyer by the art of printing, which had been 
inyented, and which &yonred the progreas of nayigation 
by fiieflitating the diflniion of maritime information. 
But the progress of the Portngnese seamen was too slow 
for this Prince, and he wa.s impatient to reach the 
Southern extreme of Africa. They had, however, much 
to struggle against; for in order to do this by their 
mode of keeping in shore with their imperfectly manned 
ships, they had to contend with ourrents and contrary 
yiolent winds, and the delay of calms; whereas the seamen 
of these days, enlightened by the experience of former 
ages, do not make this passage as they would haye done. 
It was not understood in those days that by running 
free through the trade-wind, although the American 
coast may be approached, and the tropic of Capricorn 
may be passed at apparently a loss, yet that fair West- 
erly winds are found, with which the Cape of Storms, 
as the Portuguese first called the Southern promontoiy 
of Africa, is speedily reached. Pursuing snd^ a tedious 
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and diflScult course ae they did, well they might call it 
the Cabo Tormentozo, which their Monarch wisely 
changed to the Cape of Good Hope, to inspire his sea- 
men with the liope of doubling it ; a feat which was 
performed by Dias and Vaaoo de Gama in 1486 and 
1498. 

Still dissatlBfied with the slow progress of discovery 
made by his seamen, John the Second snnmioned learn- 
ed men to advise with him on the subject. Among 
them were the celebrated Martin Behem, Rodrigo, and 
Joseph the Jew, astronomers and eminent geographers. 
Some important facts were established by them: the 
most prominent of which was the application of the 
Astrolabe to navigation, enabling seamen to observe the 
altitude of the stars, an important help to them for 
knowing their position when ont of sight of knd. The 
astrolabe was, however, but an improvement on the sea- 
ring, and like this an instrument of suspension, which, 
on account of the motion of the ship, could give but 
rougli results ; it was far inferior to the Arbolete, in- 
vented afterwards, and this in its turn was infinitely 
surpassed by the reflecting instnimentB now in use* 
Neverthdess, the astrolabe was not without its good 
efibcts, for the ordinary seamen attributing to it a per- 
fection which it did not possess, considered that naviga- 
tion was then safer than before. 

Columbus, who could sec at once the bearing of a 
question, did not fail to extol the astrolabe as the instru- 
ment destined to assist him in the accomplishment of 
hia plans; and accordingly attributed- a virtue to it 
-which could not fail to calm the fean of all who might 
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follow him. While the impression, -therefore, that wag 
made by the astrolabe was yet fresh, he hastened to seek 
an audienoe with the King to lay his projeot before him; 
and in the interview which followed he produced the 
chart of Toecaaelli, and assured hia Majesty that if he 
would grant him ships and men he would conduct them 
to the rich countries of the East by sailing directly 
West ; that he would land on the rich isle of Japan, and 
establish a communication with the great KJian, the 
sovereign of one of the richest and most magnificent 
states in the world. The King listened to him with deep 
attention, and promised to refer his proposal to a coun- 
cil, which was composed of the persons above-mentioned 
and his Majesty's Chaplain Diego Ortiz, Bishop of Ceu- 
ta, a Castilian by birth, surnained Cuzadilla from the 
name of his native place, and who was highly esteemed 
for his learning. 

This council, without referring to Columbus for any 
explanation of his scheme, at once pronounced it impos- 
sible, and its author a fonatic. But the Rmg^ who had 
heard Columbus, thought diflGarently, — ^he consideied his 
plans as those of a sensible man, and would not receive 
the decision of tliis learned body, but referred the mat- 
ter to his Privy Council, composed of the most eminently 
qualified men that Portugal could produce. Unhappily 
it still included Cazadilla, and, as no one is generally 
more obstinate in his opinions than a learned man 
when he is in iitult, by the influence of this man the 
theories of Columbus were ridicoled, and were declared 
not only impractieable, but mere dreams, devoid of all 
reasonable foundation. But Cuzadilla did more thau. 
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this, for seeing that the King was dissatisfied vvith this 
second deeiaionj and evinced a desire to attempt the en- 
terprise, he proposed to him, in order to saye the dignity 
of the erown, to s^d a secret expedition, nnknown to 
Goltunhns, and thus to ascertain what probability there 
was in the truth of his theory. 

The King was weak enough to adopt this unworthy 
advice, and to sanction with the authority of the State 
an odious ruse ; so proiiting by the charts and commu- 
nications of Columbus, secret orders were sent to Gape 
Verd to dispatch a caravel from thence to attempt tbe 
plan. Colnmbos meanwhile was k^t without any defi- 
nite answer, but his hopes were M by repeated assn^ 
ances that the council could not decide prematurely on a 
matter of so much importance, and that time was re- 
quired before tliey could deliver an opinion. The carar 
vel departed; but meeting with bad weather and bois- 
terous seas, the crew became disheartened, and seeing 
no land to encourage them, and notiiing but a blank 
horizon with threatening clouds, like men engaged in a 
bad cause, they soon forsook it, and put back to Gape 
Verd, from whence they made sail for Lisbon. Anriyed 
there thev found an excuse for their want of resolution 
in ridiculing the project as impossible. 

Such duplicity as this exasperated Columbus so much 
that he would hear of nothing ftirther, not even that the 
King was disposed to renew the negodation. His wife 
had been dead for some time, and there was nothing to 
detain him in Portugal. Hie would haye departed im- 
mediately if his pecuniary affidrs had noft prevented him ; 
hut they were much deranged from the little care he had 
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bflstowdd ou them owing to \m peculiar occupation. 
He made evofy effort to adjuBt them but without succeae, 
and being threatened with anest, he left Liabon in 14d4, 
taking witb him his jonng aon Diego. 

However mipropidons these eyentswere £br Colum- 
bne, they tended to show the baseness to which people 
of high degree can condescend. As it" such conduct 
were not bad enough, it was insinuated that the projects 
of Columbus did not originate with himself, but were 
suggested to him in his voyages to the coaat of Afirica 
and elsewhere. Thus the pretended statue on the flaat- 
enunost promontory of the AaoreSi that pointed myste- 
riously to the West; the land that was reported to be 
seen sometimes firom the summit of one of the Canai y 
Islands; the pieces of wood rudely carved brought to 
the shores of Europe by We-sterly winds ; the trees found 
on these shores of ditierent descriptions to those of Africa ; 
the very carcases which were said to be found here with 
features and forms that did not belong to any known race 
of beings : — All these were mere fitbnlons inventions to 
detract firam the merit due to Columbus for originating 
his theory. Had there been certainty to be gained from 
all these reports, the King probably and his councillor 
Cazadilla, and even the seamen of the caravel from Cape 
Verd, might have persevered, and believing in them as 
well as he, would not have treated Columbus as a fanatic 
nor dechired his projects extravagant and impossible to 
execute. Thus in Portugal (a eofmtry in which the art 
of navigation was most advanced and well calculated 
teem its position to test the veracity of rumours of the 
existence of land beyond the Atlantic Ocean) nothing 
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was authenticated ; the theoiies of Colujubua were oon- 
cddered there as wild and impfaeticable, and the Porta- 
guese sought not only to deprive him of the eredit of ori- 
ginating his theories) but would not assist him towards 

proving their accuracy. 

There is some uncertainty respecting the life of Co- 
lumbus during the yeax 1485 ; but it appears that Irom 
Lisbon he went to Genoa, whore he renewed his propo- 
sals for discovery in the West. That republic was then 
engaged in expensive wars, which undermined its proa- 
perity, and could not attend to such proposals. Veniee 
was next appealed to ; but the affiiirs of Venice were in 
too critical a condition to allow her to attend to such 
matters, and all proposals were rejected. Henry the 
Seventh was then on the throne of England, a monarch 
whose wisdom and power Columbus had heard highly 
INraised, so much so indeed, as to induce him to get his 
brother Bartholomew to set out for that country to 
obtain his patronage. In the meantime having satisfied 
his filial piety by seeing that his aged ihther was com- 
fortably provided for, he departed for Spain, in hopes 
of finding there a nioro favourable reception than had 
been aecorded to him by the different governments which 
he had addressed. 

About half a league firom Palos, an obscure fishing 
village on the coast of Andalusia, on a solitary eminence 
near the sea, and embosomed in a forest of pines, there 
yet stands an ancient convent of the Franciscans, dedi- 
cated to Sta. Maria de Rabida. In the beginning of the 
year 1486, a stranger, who had just landed {'roni sea, 
wearied by fatigue, and leading by the hand a youth 
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inn«h ezhsoflted, knocked at the door of this oonvent, 

and asked for a little bread and water to restore the fail- 
ing strength of his boy. The stranger was that Co- 
lumbus who subsequently enriched the crown of Spain 
with his discoveries. He had been to Huelva in hopes 
of finding there his brother-in-law Oorreo. The Sope- 
rior of tiie Convent walked up to the door at the aame 
time as Oohunbns. He was a leamed and intelligent 
man, who, after he had ftiMlled the first duties of hospi- 
tality, was so struck by the dignitied manner of his 
guest, tliat the conversation which ensued between them 
ended in his inviting Columbus to make some stay at 
the convent. 

The Superior, whose name was Joan Perez de Mar- 
ehena, became deeply interested in the story of Golnm- 
bos, which included his maritime career in all its parti- 
colars, and the project of discovery which occupied his 
mind. But distrusting his own judgment of such mat- 
ters, he referred to Garcia Fenuiiidez, a leamed man of 
Pulos und friend of Perez. Fernandez was captivated 
with the project as Perez had also been, and it became 
the subject of admiration among all the pilots of the 
place. 

Perez moreover found still greater encouragement in 
the approval of the plans by Martin Alonso Pinson of 

Palos, one of the most able commanders of the Spanish 
trading ship?, wlio had a large number of seamen in his 
employnient. Along with his approval of the plans of 
Columbus, Pinzon spontancoiLsly oflfered his purse to 
promote the expedition ; and not only that, but offered 
also to accompany Columbus as second in command {os 
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the voyage. Peres, who had once been Cov^eaaot to the 

Queen, on seeing this, gave unhounded support to the 
project ; he advised ColuiiibuH to go straightway to 
Court, and gave him a highly recommendatory letter to 
Fernandez de Talavera, Prior of the Prado Convent, 
who was then the Queen's Oonfesaor, a man of great po- 
litieal iaflnenoe, with whom he was pecaonally acquaint- 
ed ; and he moreover promiaed to take care of his turn 
Diego in the conyent, and edneale him. Pinion also 
oflfered to assist Columbus in meeting the expences of 
the journey ; and in the spring of the year 1486, Co- 
lumbus, delighted by this unexpected encouragement, 
set out from the convent of La Rabida for the Court of 
Castile at Cordova, where the Sovereigns of Spain, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, were engaged in canying on the 
eonqiaest of Granada. 

The war of eoLpuIsion against the Moors then going 
forward, and the general political state of the conntry, 
are too closely connected with the execution of the plans 
of Columbus to admit of being passed over without re- 
cording some particulars that will show the obstacles he 
still had to contend with in obtaining a favourable re- 
ception of his plans. Ferdinand, King of Anagon, and 
IsabeMa, Q«ieen of Castile, then reigned in : ihej 
had united their destinies and politics by mairiage, and 
these, seeurittg their mutual happiness, enabled them to 
join their etlorts to effect the expulsion of the Moors, 
who had long been established in Granada. This was 
now the first object of their desires ; and theii' whole re- 
soorces were concentrated in their efforts to achieve this 
grand object. The two kingdoms of Arragon and Cas- 
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tOe were quite independent of each other. Uappiiy in 
the onion of these two soveteignB no inftingement wee 
mftde on their respectiTe ngfats. ThnB in each country 
laws were administefvd in the nftine of eech soireimgii j 

but in general acts affecting both, their names both ap- 
peared : their effigies were botli ytaniped on the national 
coin, and the royal seal bore the arms of Castile and 
Airagon. It has been said that Ferdinand waa a fanatic, 
mbitious, egotistical, and even imscrapniovt of hia 
word; bat in Spain he ia alwaya described aa poeseaaiog 
a liberal ndnd, and aa a nan of ooBsaauMite judgment^ 
endowed with great talent, and nnrivalled in the eahinet 
Contemporary writers never speak of Isabella bnt wiA 
the most enthusiastic admiration of her character, and 
time has confirmed tlie tnith of all they have said. 
When Columbus reached Cordova Isabella had been 
manied seventeen years, and is described at that time 
t» combining a mascnline activity and lesdntioii with 
ftmimne gentleness ; as accompanying her hnsband in 
the camp, assisting in his councils, and tempering his 
occasional asperity by her gentle and amciable disposi- 
tion. In the affairs of the State she is represented as 
entirely occupied in civilizinp: the legislation, healing the 
ravages of the tedious internal wars, and in encouraging 
literature and the arts and soiencee. By her fostering 
-eaie the University of Salamanca acquired the high 
dtBiacter which it enjoyed so long among other natums; 
-in shcort, her pmdenea and sagacity seemed as if inspized 
by infinite wisdom. She ever watched over tiie inter osis 
of her people, and in the true acceptation of the word 
was the mother of all her subjects. 
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If we go back to the youthful days of Isabella, before 
she united her fate with that of the King of Arragon, 
nothing can equal the description given of her personal 
ehanna. It is impoBsible, even in this brief notice, to 
forego the gratification of preserving the following por- 
trait of her by a fbreign anthor. He says, — " The most 
poetic imagination in Spain, a country celebrated for the 
beauty of its women, could not conceive more perfect 
loveliness: her hands, her feet, her whole form, and all 
her movements, bore the impression of the most finished 
g^e; of middle stature, her whole deportment was 
noble and dignified. At the first glanoe of her it was 
hard to say whether the perfeetion of her fiBatnies or 
their general expression was most fascinating. Although 
bom in a Spanish clime, she was descended ftom a long 
line of Gothic monarchs ; and their frequent alliances 
with foreign princesses had blended in her features the 
sparkling freshness of the North with the winning viva- 
city of the women of the South. Her fair complexion, 
her profuse light brown hair, and her blue eyes of the 
sweetest expression and sparkling with intelligence, 
completed a pictore of loveliness not to be surpassed. 
Along with so many charms, although bred at a court, a 
frankness, somewhat dignified, but yet inoffendivo, marked 
her language, and added sincerity to the attractions of youth. 
Such was the noble-minded woman who contributed per- 
rhaps more than her husband to the final expulsion of the 
Moors firom the Spanish territory, and who, great and par 
triotic as this might be, was destined to gain still more 
enduring fame in history from having exerted her power- 
ful influence in achieving the discovery of the New World. 
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However, the holy war, as it was called in Spain, that 

Ferdinand and Isabella had undertaken against the 
Moors, occupied every one so closely when Columbus 
arrived at Cordova, that the time was not propitious for 
the adoption of his plans. Fernandez de Talavera, to 
whom ColumbuB had brought the letter of Pefes, and 
who was to have been hia proteetor to introduce him to 
their Mi^eetieB, scarcely took the tronble to read it, or 
even to listen to him, and merely answered him that his 
proposals could not be entertained. There is nothing to 
show that Talavera even mentioned them at court; if 
he did so, it must have been in siicli cold terms that they 
could not be noticed. The campaign against the Moors 
was opened in 1486 by the King and Qneen, and pur- 
sued with vigour. As for Columbas, he waited at Cor- 
dova for more favourable circumstances* hoping for 
everything from time, as well as from the eflK>rts he was 
making to render his schemes palatable to enlightened 
men with whom he might be called to communicate. 
He resumed his occupation of making charts in order to 
support himself, and in this humble position he had fre- 
quently to endure the taunts of those who, incapable of 
comprehending him, indulged in the malicious pleasure 
of ridiculing him, either on account of his poverty, or 
his schemes, which they did not understand. 

It was in this town of Cordova that he found a sym- 
pathizing spirit in a lady named Beatrice Enriquez, to 
whom hp became much attached. The particulars of 
this marriage, however, are not known ; but it is well 
ascertained that she was spnmg from a good family. 
She was the mother of Ferdinand, his second son, to 
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wbom he was as rnueh attached as to his eldest son 
Die^, and who heeame in after life his fhther's histo- 
rian. The partieularis of this part of the life of Colum- 
bus are unknown, and it is even doubted by an illiberal 
world whether his actachment to Enriquez was legiti- 
inatigftd hj marriage. 

The plans of Golumbas, however, got abroad, and 
obtained some eiedii. Among othnsi Alonio de Quinta- 
villa, OomptroUer of Finance of the kingdom of CastQe, 
strack by the foice of his reasoning, and the dignity of 
his language and manner, as well as by the earnestness 
of his conviction, became one of hid mu8t zealous advo- 
cates, and gave him a home at his houwe. Antonio Ge- 
raldini, the Pope's nuncio, and his brother Alexander, 
tutor of the younger children of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
also became his sealons partisans. They introduced 
him to Gonsales de Mendosa, Archbishop of Toledo, and 
grand Cardinal of Spain, a person of great consequence 
at court, where no affairs of importance were undertaken 
without his advice, and on account of which he obtained 
the title of the third king of Spain. He had a good 
clear judgment well as decision and promptness in 
bnnness, and was justly pleased with the eloquence 
and noble bearing of Columbus, whom he heaid with 
marked attention, and quickly comprehended the mag^ 
nitade of his designs and the justness of his reasoning: 
ftom his first conversation with him he became his firm 
friend : he further spoke of him to the King, and the 
result of his communication was soon apparent, as the 
audience which he sought tor was immediately granted. 

Columbus was then 5 1 years old, an age rather advanced 
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to endure the fati^iier* of a 9m life unci the perils of such 
a yoyage aa that which he contemplated ; but time had 
not weakened his resdntionB nor the ardour of his mind, 
although with hia repeated diaappdntmenti ita fiiat in- 
Toada were apparent in bia hair. But hia figure waa up- 
right, and his grave and dignified bearing waa enhaaeed. 
by the manly simplicity of his actions. In his attire he 
was by no means remarkable either for finery- or inat- 
tention to it ; it waa always simple and inexpensive, — 
and his demeanour marked him as the man formed to 
command. He certainly poflseeeed a superior degree of 
informatimi, and enjoyed the reputation of having visited 
either as chief or otherwise, every known region aeee»» 
siUe by sea, and having fought with valour on several 
occasions. He was considered the most able and accom- 
plished mariner of his day, and no one was more con- 
stant in his religious duties tlmn he was. 

Some of the letters of Columbus at this period state 
that when he repaired to the audience obtained for him 
by Gonzalez, he evidently felt the importance of the 
subject in which he was engaged, and wore an air of 
confidence as one who virtually considered himself an 
instrument in the hands of Providence. The King re- 
ceived him witli tliat cold reserve which foraied a part 
of his naturally distrustful character ; but he was too 
good a judge of mankind not to appreciate the calm and 
modest demeanour of Columbus, and he soon became 
interested in his plan. Finding that he was listened to 
with attention, Columbus unfolded his views in a mas- 
terly style, and concluded by assuring Ferdinand that 
the discoveries he should make must surpass in import- 
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anc{3 those of the Portuguese on the Soutlierii coast of 
Africa ; and that the glory of those discoveries would 
reflect more honour on the crown of Spain than all that 
the Portuguese Sovereigns had acquired. 

Ferdinand aeemed aatiBfied: he deaiied Talavera to 
munmon the moat learned aBtronomers and geographen 
of Spain to consider the subject; and Columbus rqoiced 
at seeing this happy result of his audience, for he consi- 
dered that by being present himself he would be able to 
explain his views clearly ; and anticipating that this 
learned body would be above prejudice, and that some of 
them perhaps might already be in his favour, he consi- 
dered his object all but gained, and that it would only 
remain to determine how it should be carried into 
execution. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THK CONFERENCE — GOOD REASONINO OP COLUMBUS — HIS PLAN 
COMPAKBD WITH THAT OF THE POKTUQUB8B — U18 IDBA OP 
THK POSmOir OF XSBRB8TBIAL PABABI8R — OAIK8 ADTO- 
OATBS— UHFAYOTTBABUI RBSULT— A SXOOlfD OONrSBEKOB — 
HIS FI.AK DIFSMBBD— FMIMMB8 IT VO SPAinSH HOBLBMXH 
— RETURNS TO LA RABIDA — PEREZ ADDRESSES THE QUEEN 
— FAVOURABLE RBSULT - COLUM BUS CALLED TO COURT — 
SAKTA FB— DIFFICULTIES IS BNTBRTAININQ THB PLAN — 
DIBAFFOmrXMHT OF OOIiiniBUS — FURTHKR APPSAIi TO WBM 
QUBBir-~€OLUMBini bbOaluid. 

Thb conference took place at Salamanca, in the Domi- 
nican Convent of St. Stephen, then ooiiflidered the most 
enlightened in Christendom. Colnmhtis was received 

there ^vith marks of distinction apart from the nnnal 
ho8i)itality due to stranp^ers, all of which ho roccived 
with that brroming modesty that might be anticipated 
from liis character ; and he appeared before this learned 
body of men (which combined the wisdom of the 
country) with the eelf-poflsession of one who is assured 
of the soundness of his plans. The members of the 
council were not limited to the professors of the Uni- 
versity ; they included several dignitaries of religion and 
learned monks, among whom Columbus soon found that 
some were already influenced by senUiueuUs uniavourable 
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to him. Some, with the aversion natural to pedants 
againflt any innovation of their doctnne, looked on Colum- 
bus, unknown to them as a navigator, as no member of any 
fldentifie inBtitation ; and ooold only therefore consider 
him aa some adventurer or wld &natio. The Domi- 
nican Monks of St. Stephen, however, listened atten- 
tively to him; the rest concluding that since so 
many learned men had been engaged in geographic re- 
search, so many expert seamen had navigated the seas 
from time immemorial, and none of them had ever al- 
luded to the possibility of there being land beyond the 
Atlantic; and since they had always considered the 
ocean Impenetrable in that direction, it must necessarily 
be held as presumptuous in any one to affirm, without 
better proof than that brought forward, that land should 
exist there ; and if vessels went in search of it, they 
would be sent to inevitable destmction. 

Columbus met all these assertions with the remark 
that nothing had been yet substantiated against his plan* 
The Bible and the works of the holy fathers were then 
advanced as incontrovertible aiguments against him. 
Thus Ihe existence of the antipodes asserted by him, 
was declared to be impossible, by virtue of some pas- 
sages in the writings of St. Augustine and Lftctantius ; 
who considered such doctrine as incompatible with the 
Amdamental principles of Chnstitkuity. To advance the 
supposition that there was a portion of the earth opposite 
to that which was inhabited, was to imply that Adam 
was not the common &ther of manldnd, and necessarily 
contrary to the true and acknowledged doctrine: there- 
fore, to assert such a thing, was deliberately to attack 
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the truths of Holy Writ. Again it was added, that as 
8t. Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews had said, that the 
Heayena might be compared to a tabernacle or tent 
spread over the groond^ the eitfth ought to be considered 
as a flat plain, like the ground on which the tent stands. 

There were nevertlieless soiiic members of this council 
who considered it by no means impossible that tlie earth 
might be a globe : but these again argued, that the heat 
of the portion under the equator and other material ob- 
staolesy wonld prevent ships firom going beyond it; and 
as to the Western route proposed in order to reach the 
Eastern lands of Asia, tiie voyage wonld be quite im- 
practicable, as it wonld take above three years to accom- 
plish it. Further, it was said, that even admitting that 
Columbus should be so fortunate as to reach India, llie 
globular form of the earth, if it were so, would create a 
huge mountain of water, which would oppose his return, 
however strong and &vonrable the wind might be found. 

To all this spedons argument Golumbns simply re- 
plied by demonstrating the globular form of the earth 
from two well known fiusts. The first was, that when a 
vessel sails from the land her liuU lirst disappears ; then 
her lower sails ; and these disappear in succession, from 
the lowest to the liif^licst, and at last the summit of the 
mast is lost to view. The contrary, he added, takes 
place when a vessel approaches, or when two vessels ap- 
proach each other at sea: in fine weather the most ele- 
vated parts are seen long before the lower, and the hull 
becomes visible at the last. Hence he inferred that 
such a phenomenon could only be accounted for by the 
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spliericity of the earth, a portion of whicli was mteq)osed 
between the veesel and the spectator. 

The second argoment of Golnznbns was, that in the 
eelipfies of the moon it had been observed that on what^ 
ever part the eclipse commenoedy whether partial or to- 
tal, the shadow prodnced by the earth on the lunar disc 
liad always a circular form ; and it was thence inferred 
that a spherical body only could in all positions produce 
a spherical shadow. The laws of gravitation were not 
then established, and the question of the antipodes and 
people placed feet to feet without falling from each other, 
could not be so easily resolved. But it might be proved 
by inference ; for if two vessels were some distance apart 
and invisible to each other on account of the sphericity 
of the earth, it would be evident that the vertical lines 
passing through the middle of each vessel could not be 
parallel. Yet notwithstanding tliis no one on board lost 
his eqmlibrium from such relative inclination, thereby 
proving that nothing of the kind takes place at the anti- 
podesi and that people may walk about or sail abroad 
there just as naturally as we do on our own soil and 
seas. These argoments refoted at once the objection 
about the mountains of water said to oppose the return 
of vessels from a distant voyage. Columbus also con- 
tinued in reply, that he de?^ired only to sail to the shores 
of India or Asia, as the Portuguese had proposed to do 
by coasting along the Afincan continent ; and that the 
real difference only between their plans and his was that 
he would sail directly to the West. He aigued that he 
should not then be landing on unknown or imaginary 
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coiintrieB, but in those not far otf, and wherein the ter- 
restrial paradise was situated ; addinj^, that the inhabit- 
ants of thoee parts were descended from Adam aa well 
as ounelTeSf and thus he considered his plans as hemg 
founded on the traths of the Sacred Volume. 

The members of the council who were opposed to 
Columbus, marvelling at his reasoning, as indeed they 
all might well do, now imagined they had a question to 
put which would completely disconcert him. They 
asked him, how he knew for certain that the limits of 
the Atlantic in the West were formed by the coasts of 
Asia? Without a moment of hesitation Columbus made 
the following admirable reply, worthy indeed of the dis- 
coverer of the new world. " If indeed," said he, the 
Atlantic has other limits in that direction than the lands 
of Asia, it is no less necessary that they should be dis- 
covered, and I will discover them." The answer gave 
evidence of determination. Whatever land might form 
the Western border of the Atlantic, whether that might 
be Asia or not should be discovered, and he himself 
would be the person to discover it. 

This answer of Columbus, one well worthy of the 
man, has not been appreciated as it deserves. It should 
have ensured him undeniable priority in tlie discovery 
of America, although he might not have tu'st ascertained 
the exi.stence of tlie American continent. But it re- 
mained to answer the theological dithcnlties opposed to 
him by the majority of the council. The dignified air 
which, as already observed, was one of the characteristic 
tndts of manner in our illustrious seaman, his firm and 
noble bearing, his penetrating glance, the animation of 
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his Toioe, and the force of his.elpqaeiice, all these seemed 
now colleeted into one foeus of action, when, throwing 
aside his charts and papers, he hecame inspired with his 

cause. He did not hesitate to meet his adversaries even 
on their own ground, and in a religious point of view 
argued with tliein from their o\m doctrines. There was 
no di&cultj with which he did not grapple ; as a reli- 
gious man and even as a theologian of no mean order, 
he cited passages of prophecy from Holy Writ that over- 
turned aU the arguments advanced against hun. These 
he considered were the real type, the fyraal announce- 
ment of those magnificent discoveries which were in 
store for him, and wliicii the Maker of the Universe had 
destined he should carry into effect. Such were the 
arguments of Columbus before an astonislied audience 
of learned prelates and other men. But who was he 
that proved hinoself after all the most practically learned 
of that assemhly, if not the best theologian? Without 
doubt that man was Christopher Odlumhus. 

Let us, however, render iull justice to the confmnce. 
Not only were ita members sensibly moved by the elo- 
quence and argiunents of Columbus, so masterly w^ere 
they, BO scrupulously religious, so earnestly and sin- 
cerely advanced, that many of them were convinced he 
was right, and abandoned their objections. Among these 
was Diego de Deza, a Dominican monk, professor of 
theology, who afterwards attained to the second ecclesi- 
astical dignity of Spain, that of Archbishop of Seville. 
He was a learned man, and sufficiently so to appreciate 
the theories of (Joliimbus, to gain him partisans, but not 
8uihcieut to secure a lavoui'able result to hi& cause. It 
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was Bomething in those days to see the results ot councils 
&YOiirable to a design without arriving at a formal decla- 
ntioa of opinion. At length tlM idtunatededaion of the 
oonftiaioe was left to the judgment of Fernando de Tala- 
vera, who, unfortnnatdj for Oolnmbne, was not in his fit- 
vonr, and who, mneh pressed by public affairs at that time, 
had himsell' not arrived at any opinion with regard to it; 
so being obliged to follow the court on itd removal 
Irom Cordova in the begimung of 14d7| the whole sub- 
ject was left in utter uncertainty. 

ColumbuBi however, was not discomaged at this unr 
&yonrahle termination of piroceediDga. He followed the 
court, and did not rehuc Us exertions ; he even obtained 
the promise that his plans should be further consi- 
dered; but the frequent clianges of place consequent 
on the war prevented it. If Columbus had been com- 
pelled to adopt the part of a suppliant, he had done so 
with becoming dignity, lie shared in the fatigues of 
the soldiers and others, who flocked firom all parts of the 
country to fight for the liberatioa of Spain. He was pre- 
sent at the siege and reduction of Malaga and Baza. He 
assisted at the important affair, the result of which was 
that El Zagal, one of the Moorish kings in Spain, resigned 
his crown in favour of Ferdinand, and he distinguished 
himself by his personal bravery on several occasions. 

During the siege of Baza, two of the monks destined 
to guard the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, aniyed at 
the camp, commissioned hy the Sultan of Ilgypt to de- 
clare that he would put to death all Christians found in 
his territories if Spain did not cease from carrying on 
war against the Moors. This threat nia^le so dee[) an 
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impresdon on the high minded Oolumbns, that his zeal 

for his reli^on sun^gesti^rl the project of consecmiiiig the 
profits which he he]iev<'il would be derived Iroin his in- 
tended discoveries to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre 
from the intidels. With that earnestness of purpose so 
natural to him, he never abandoned this hope, and died 
regretting that he had not been able to carry it into 
eflfect. 

His new friend Diego de Deza and his zealous partisan 

Alonzo de Qnintanilla assisted in defraying his expences, 
and would liave done more if the Spanish sovereigns, in 
acknowledgment of his services and tlie zeal which he 
showed in associating liiinself with the operations of the 
maj, had not in some measure attached him to the 
eourt^ and led to his being considered as one of the 
household, and therefore provided for ; but they went 
Airther, for when there was any respite in the proseeution 
of the war, Ferdinand encouraged the consideration of 
th(! voyage. Some incident, however, always interfered 
to prevent the renewal of the subject. 

This state of tilings lasted until the end of tlie yeai* 
1491, at which time the army marched to attack Gra- 
nada; and Columbus, foreseeing the delay which he 
would suffer, should no decision be amyed at, earnestly 
pressed its reconsideration. His request was granted, 
and Fernando de Talavera was ordered to preside at a 
fresh conference. The majority of this council, however, 
condenuied the proposal as entirely impossible, with the 
addition that it did not become powerful sovereigns to 
entertain such important enterprises on su(di slender 
grounds as those of Columbus. Thus the scheme was 
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n^linqiiislied : but tlie noiisideration in whicli Columbus 
was held in the aiiny, and the interest which Ferdinand 
still entertained in his favotir, prevented it from being 
forgotten ; and GolnmbuB was assured that the anxiety 
of the war, and the ezpences occasioned by it, only pre- 
vented the adoption of his plan ; but that as soon as it 
was over the reconsidenition of his scheme should be 
renewed. Still Columbus was greatly disappointed. 
He regarded this reply as evasive, and detenu ined to 
return to Seville, and no longer to reckon on the re- 
sooroes of the throne for aid in the execution of his 
plans, which for the space of twenty years had absorbed 
his whole mind, had been the spring of all his actions, 
and the first object of his wishes. 

His broilier Bartholomew had not been inactive. He 
had visited France and England, and had made known 
there tiie projects of Columbus. He had even succeeded 
in interesting the sovereigns of these kingdoms in his 
plan, the intelligence of which reached Columbus at the 
time that he received an invitation from the King of 
^Portngal to return to Lisbon. He was much astonished 
at this; bnt he had made a good impression in 8pain, 
and being averse to leaving his family he conceived that 
he might possibly succeed in obtaining the assistance of 
some of the powerful noblemen of tliat country, who 
possessed large estates and considerable influence, and 
who enjoyed, moreover, the privilege of feudal rights, 
and might be regarded as the petty sovereigns of their 
domains. Impressed with these ideas, he now gave up 
the plan of leaving Spain, and addressed himself suc- 
cessively to two of the most opulent noblemen of that 
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country, the Dukes of Medina Sidonia and of Medina 
Cells, who had large estates on the sea coast, in which 
were several ports much fi*equeuted by vessels. 

The Duke of Medina Sidonia entered at first readily 
into the yiewB of ColiunbiiBi and was daszled at the 
proc^iect they offered him ; bat^ on reflectioin, he conai- 
dered they mnst be greatly exaggerated; and after seve- 
ral interviews on the anbject he at last gaye it up. The 
Duke of Medina Cells appeared equally favourable to the 
scheme, and was even on the point of granting tliree 
caravels, then bound to St. Mary, that were at Ms dis- 
posal ; but the fear of encroaching on the lightd of the 
crown prevented him from doing anything. 

ThoB, again defeated in his plans, Colnmbns deteiv 
mined on leaving Spam, when he considered over the dif- ' 
ferent proposals made by the King of Portugal and his 
brother Bartholomew, and thought of adopting that which 
seemed to offer the best chance : but the indignity practised 
on him by the Portuguese was too deeply impressed on 
liim to be forgotten, and he resolutely declined all offers 
from that quarter, and determined first on going to 
Paris ; from.whenee, should he be reftised there, he would 
go on to London. First, however, he would repair to 
the convent of La Babida, where he had left his son 
Diego under the care of his good friend Perez, the supe- 
rior of the convent ; from whence he proposed to take 
Diego to Cordova, where Beatrice Enriques and his se- 
cond son Fernando still resided. The worthy superior 
deeply regretted his ill success as he saw him at the door of 
the convent, after an absence of seven years passed in the 
anxieties of aj^lication. The dejected air of Columbus 
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too truly testified how far he was from being happy ; 
and when Perez leanit that he liad come to take leave of 
him and bid a final adieu to Spain, he indignantly op- 
posed his intentions by every argument he could find. 
As abeady obsemd, Perei had omoe been oonfesflor to 
the Queen, and knew her charaeter well. He knew ahe 
had a liberal mind, and was easily aeoessible to those 
who could give counsel based on the foundation of reli- 
gion that would contribute to the glory of her kiugtloni. 
Under these impressions, Perez took upon liimBolf the 
responsibility of addressing a letter to her, begging of 
her not to withhold her approral of so important a project 
as that of Columbus ; and reading the letter to his guest, 
made him promise not to depart until the result of this 
new step in the business was developed, one indeed ftom 
which he himself could not but anticipate success. 

A messenger wad furtliwitli charged to proceed to 
court with the letter, and to do liis utmost to deliver it 
to her Majesty in person, who was then with the camp 
at Santa Fe before the town of Granada. Faithfully he 
performed his mission, and returned after fourteen days 
with a reply ftom the Queen, expressing thanks to the 
superior for his communication, aceompimied by an invi- 
tation to court, at the same time giving hopes that the 
project of Columbus would be taken up. 

This was joyful news both to Perez and liis guest. 
The former lost not a moment in setting out for Santa 
Fe. As soon as he arrived an audience was given him, 
at which he pleaded the cause of his friend with success. 
The plans of Columbus had never reached Isabella in 
the manner they were intended to do. They had been 
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rtlijrhily alluded to, and with that indifference which 
rather injured than promoted them ; but being explained 
to her by Peres, her Majesty desired that he might be 
immediately presented to her, and remitted a sum of 
money to 1dm to defray his ezpences, with which he was 
once more enabled to set oat for the conrt at Santa Fe. 

The expulsion of the Moors from Spahi had been 
nearly completed ; but Granada, their last hold, was still 
unsubdued, being defended by the Moorish chief Boabdil 
el Chico. During the summer of 1491, when the town 
was closely invested, and the Queen with her children 
was anxiously watching the progress of the siege, an 
accident which happened proved nearly fiital to the royal 
family and a lai^ part of the Spanish anny. The 
Queen's pavilion caught fire, and was speedily reduced 
to ashes with others of several of the nobility, and much 
wealth in the shape of jewels and silver plate w^as lost. 
In order to prevent the recurrence of a similar disaster, 
and doubtless reckoning on the submission of Granada, 
which contained within its walls the renowned Alhambra, 
the King and Queen resolved as their most important 
duty to perform a woric which would alone render the 
siege memorahle. They at once formed the design of 
foimding a city, which was laid out accordingly, and 
thus to show the Moors in Grana^la that by opposing a 
city to theirs no respite w^ould take place until the fall 
of Granada. In the space of three months the new 
city was completed; a work, the rapid execution of 
which, under a burning sun, evinced the devotedness of 
the Christian army to their cause, and their reliance 
on the Supreme Power to assist them. The new 
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town thus finished waa named Santa Fe, an appellation 
which harmonized well with the zeal displayed in its 
construction ; and its effect on the Moors was just what 
it was intended it should be : they regarded it as a proof 
that their enemies were detennined to persevere in the 
si^ to the last; and it greatly influenoed the sabmis* 
sion of Boabdil, who snnendered the Alhambra some 
weeika only after its completion. Santa Fe still remains 
an object of great curiosity to visitors, as the only 
place of any note in Spain which has never been under 
the domiiuon of the Moors. On the 24th of November, 
1491, the great event took place which terminated this 
truly patriotic war, afler it had been prosecuted with 
unceasing vigour by Ferdinand of Arragon and Isar 
bella of Oastfle, whose policy, as well as personal in- 
terests, had ever been directed with the most perfect 
concord. 

Columbus arrived in time to witness the reduction of 
Granada: he was tbrtunate enoun-h to see Hoabdil, the 
last of the Moorish sovereigns in Spain, come forth from 
the celebrated Alhambra, and deliver up the keys of this 
favourite abode to Isabella and Ferdinand. This is one 
of the most splendid triumphs in Spanish history. On 
all sides nothing was to be seen but military rejoicings 
or religions ceremonies in commemoration of the glorious 
event. Columbus, lost in the crowd, and little noticed 
at the time, took however a very sincere part in this 
festival, for he felt more confidence in the Queen than in 
any other person, and the victory, which was the occa- 
sion of the rejoicing, inspired him wiih. the hope that his 
plans were about to be realized. 
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The promiBe was kept, and authorised pencniB were ' 

appointed to negociate with the Genoese navigator. 
Among tliem was Fernando de Talavera, who had just 
been nominated bishop of the newly conquered town. 
But great difficulties soon appeared, arising from the 
principal etipiilation of Columbus that he should be in- 
yeetod with the title as well as the privileges of Admiral 
and Yioe-Boy of the lands or conntries he should disco- 
Ter; and that the tenth part of the fbnds or money 
arising from the commerce or conquest of these conn- 
tries, should be o^*anted to him. Much indignation was 
eyinced at iha^e high pretensions, and it was demanded 
how, when Columbus had hazarded nothing of his own 
and had nothing to lose, he conld presume to expect all 
these advantages and honours. Columbns therefore 
lowered his demand, and satisfying himself that he had 
Mends who would aid him widi fonds, ofoed to deftay 
an eighth part of the expense of the expedition provided 
he was allowed an eighth part of the benefits which 
would arise from it. Such proposals were by no means 
accepted, and as the illustrious mariner would not agree 
to lower his terms, the negociation was again broken up. 

The conduct of Columbus has been greatly applaud- 
ed in thus endesvouiing to obtain what he considered 
was his due, on account of the magnitude of tiie enter- 
prise and the perils by which it would be attended. It 
has been said indeed that tlic magnitude of the reward 
was necessary to convince his enemies of the great im- 
portance of his cause, and also to inspire confidence in 
those whom he would have under his command. How- 
ever this may be, the expedition was thus much retard- 
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ed ; and it waa only through unforeseen circumstances 
that it was taken up at a later period. Coluinbus might 
have justly said, — ** I have conhd^ce in my own 
powen ; I am satisfied that I shall accomplish my ob- 
ject, the most difficult and the most important ever con- 
oeiyed by man. For more than twenty years I have in 
vain solicited assistance to effisct it ; this I have at lengtii 
fonnd, and should I hesitate about vain titles and miser- 
able questions of money ! If I do not succeed nothing 
can reinstate me as I am ; but if I bring tliis enterprise 
to a glorious conclusion, wliat man will have done what 
I shall have effected? The name of Columbus will be 
preserved throughout future ages not the least among 
those which adorn the annals of the world." Such 
might have been the magnanimous reply of Columbus. 
But however this may be, he persisted in his demands, 
in consequence of which he left Santa Fe lor Coidova, 
to take leave of hia wife and children, and then to pro- 
ceed to Paris. 

But his best friends could not endure this. Among 
them was 8t. Angel, receiver of the ecdesiastioal re- 
venues of Amgon; and Qnintanilla, who both prepared 
to visit the Queen. St. Angel took the lead, and he per- 
formed his task with so much ability that the Queen be- 
came deeply interested by tlic force of his argimients 
and the eloiiucncc of liis appeal. He extolled the qual- 
ities of Columbus, and justified his conduct with so 
much warmth as a man devoted to the glory of her 
country, that the Queen, in that sincerity of heart for 
which she was so much admired, at once exclaimed, — 
** Let him return, bid him return I'' when suddenly re- 
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collecting that Ferdinand, whose vesonrcefl were exhaust- 
ed by the war, might not possess siifficioiit funds lor 
equipping the expedition, the Qneen again exclaiTned 
witli enthusiasm, — Yes, let him retuni ; I will charge 
the crown of Castile with the expedition, and will pay 
its expences with my diamonds and jewels." It has 
been well observed, and will bear repeating anywhere, 
that this piece of inspJiation, this noble and self-denying 
generosity on the part of Isabella, exhibited het charac- 
ter at one of the finest moments of her life ; one which 
had already been marked by glorious events. It is said 
that the title of Patroness of the great event of the dis- 
covery of the New World, was, by her own command, 
affixed to her name. St. Angel only waited to assure 
her Majesty that sneh a sacrifice would not be necessary, 
and then hastened to despatch a messaoger to Golumbos, 
desiring him on the part of the Queen to return withont 
delay to Santa Fe. 

As Christopher Columbus was pursuing his journey 
on a mule towards Cordova, pondering on his disappoint- 
ments, he had just reached the bridge of Pinos, about 
two leagues from Granada, and celebrated for some 
heroic deeds in the struggle agamst the Moors, when he 
was 07ertakeQ by a horseman at full speed, who deli- 
yered a letter to him from St. Angel to the eflfect of the 
Queen's command. The ftret impulse of Columbus, so 
wounded wen? his feelings, led him to refuse to return ; 
but on reading the letter carefully, and finding that the 
Queen herself had invited iiim, and had oflered that the 
cro>vn of Castile should defray the expense of the expe- 
dition, he was overcome with delight, the tears of grati* 
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tude aparided in his eyes as he exelaimed^ taraing to- 
wards Santa Fe, " God be praised : He it is who inspires 

the Queen, and I shall succeed." Care had been taken 
that he should be presented to her Majesty on his arrival, 
and his reception is one of those historical events which 
deserve to be dwelt on in this narrative. 
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OHAPTBB IV. 

UOBPnON OF OOLUKBUS AT THB OOOM OF OASIIIJi^AirOIBNOB 

WITH THB 80YERSIGN8 — HIS GRACIOUS RECBPTION BY ISA- 
BBLLA — HIS PROPOSALS ACCBPTKD — CONDITIONS OP THE 
YOYAGB — SOUNDNESS OF THB YIBWS OF OOLUM BUS— THB 
YWmm OBUnSD^DBLAT IV VHKS BQinFlIlMV— 
HON AND DiaoOlf FITUBB. 

OoLiTHBUB had now attained his aixtieth year: his 
aojoum had appeared to him as a blank in his life, which 

seemed to be stealing from him, leaving the object of 
his wishes still unattained. But, however depressed his 
mind might be by continual disappointment, he was still 
exempt ftom wei^esB, and although 

** His head was silvered o'er with age," 

hia eye yet retained all its animation ; tiie expression of 

his countenance and his general deportment had lost 
nothing of its dignity. Such he was when presented to 
Isabella. He advanced with a confident step, and, ac- 
cording to etiquette, prostrated himself at her feet. The 
Queen, who had never before regarded him with much 
attention, vras struck with his appearance, and immedi- 
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■telj addressed him in these words Befior Columbus, 
yoa are welcome. All our differences of opinion have 
ceased j rise, and take my word that they have. Above 
all^" she CQntmnedy tonung towazds her conrtieny 
" there mnst be no dispute ; the object is too important 
to admit of it : that is all I wish." 

A general exclamation of satislaction from all present 
followed these words, and Columbus, with that manly 
earnestness which imparted so much force to his ex- 
pressions, replied, I thank your Majesty most sincerely 
for yonr generoflily, which, in my estimation, is more 
preckras than even this day, a day fi>r which I have 
hardly dared to hope, and God will reward you fixr it 
But can I flatter myself that the King will not withhold 
his approval from my enterprise ? " to which replied her 
Majesty. 

You, Sefior Columbus, are the servant of the crown 
of Castile ; but as nothing of importance takes place in 
my dominions without the approval of the King of 
Axragon, his consent has been obtained for your pro- 
ject; although his wisdom and superior mind have not 
led him to embrace this cause from the same motives 
which have guided a woman, naturally more confiding 
and more inclined to hope." 

" Who," replied Columbus, with that sincerity which 
was peculiar to him, ** who could desire a mind more 
elevated, or a faith more pure, than that which adorns 
your Majesty ? But if I have taken the liberty to speak 
of the King, it is because his prudence and protection 
might shield me from the sarcasms and railleries of illi- 
terate men, and secure to me from all classes in the 

b2 
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kingdom a moral support that would prove of very great 
value." 

At this moment Ferdinand appeared, and Isabella ad- 
dressed him in the following terms, accompanied by a 
look beaming with enthusiasm. 

" We have recovered our fugitive, — nothing now is 
adverse to his voyage, and should he arrive at the In- 
<|ieB, it will be as glorious a triumph for the ohuroh as 
the conquest has been for us of the countries so long in 
possession of the Bfoors." 

" I am Nvell pleased," said the King, ** to see Sofior 
Colmnbus again ; and even should he accomplish but 
the half of our hopes, the crown as well as himself 
would be so greatly enriched, that his wealth would 
embarrass him." 

*• A Christian," replied the Mariner, "will always 
know how to appropriate his wealth as long as the Holy 
Sepulchre remahis in the power of infidels." 

'* Indeed," added the King, in his shrill voice, " Se- 
fior Columbus then engages at once in the discovery of 
the new world and in a crusade against the infidels ! " 

" Sire," said Columbus, such has been my object 
from the time that I beheld two Monks, guardians of the 
Holy Sepulchre, approaching your camp, and heard 
them deliver threats from the Moor that your Majesty 
has so nobly braved: my riches, should I ever acquire 
any, cannot, I consider, be devoted to a nobler end." 

The Queen here interposed, apprehensive perhaps that 
the conversation might take an unfavourable turn, and 
changing it dexterously and kindly, she spoke to Co- 
lumbus of his hopes, his projects, his past voyages, the 
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tempest.s he had encountered, the contiict.s in which lie 
had taken part, and the perils he bad surmounted. Co- 
lumbus rc])]i( d to all that concerned his projects and 
hopes with modest aBBimnce, and with a fllearneBB which 
left nothing to be ezphuned, and which won over the 
King, and overcame some prejudices which his seal for 
the Holy Sepulchre had inspired. As to shipwrecks, 
battles, and the dangers to which he had been exposed, 
he observed, " Since the Supreme Power has awakened 
my mind to more important objects, — since he has made 
choice of me to fulfill bis will, that his name might be 
spread throughout the earth, my memozy has ceased to 
dwell on my past dangers." 

~ Still more pleased with him than before, Isabella 
wished to give him a more conyincing proof of the in- 
terest she took in bis cause, and, like a sensible woman, 
knowing that she could gratify his paternal feelings by 
an act of graee done only for the children of the most 
iufiuential persons, said to him, — 

** Sefior, yon have a son already grown up, but who 
cannot accompany you to sea. He shall therefore re* 
mainwithns. Tou must entrost him to our care; wewill 
appoint him page to Don Juan/' the heir to the throne. 

Columbus imagined himself !n a dream ; this kind- 
ness afi'ected him to tears, and deprived almost of the 
power of expression, be fell on bis knees before the 
Queen and said, — 

" I shall henceforth be the servant of your Majesty. 
I am indeed the servant and subject of the Sovereigns 
of Spain ; my heart and my arm are devoted to them, 
and to them belongs my life." 
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Some legal formalitiee relating to the voyage suc- 
ceeded to this interview. Juan de Colonna, the Royal 
Secretaiy, was directed to draw up a written agreement 
with Columbus, the terms of which were : — 

I. — That Oolumbua himself, during his life, and after 
him hiB heirs and sacoesflors, should enjoy the tide of 
High Admiral of all tiie seas, lands, or continents he 
might discover, and have a right to the same honoom 
and priyileges as those possessed by the High Admiral 
of Castile. 

II. — That he should be Vice-Roy and Governor-Gen- 
eral of all the aforesaid lands or continents, with the 
right to nominate three candidates for the government 
of each iBland or province, where he could not preside 
k& person; ont of which mmiber of tbiee the ehoioe of 
one should remain with the crown. 

III. — That he shonld have a right to the tenth part of 
the benefits derived firom the produce of the conntries 
placed under his jurisdiction as High Admiral. 

IV. — That he or his representative should be the sole 
judge in aU disputes that might arise respecting the af- 
fairs of commerce between those countries and Spain. 

y. — That, finally, he should be allowed to contribute 
an eighth part of tiie ezpences of all expeditions directed 
towards those same coontries, and that therefore he 
shonld hare a right to the eighth part of the profits 
arising from those expeditions. 

These stipulations were agreed to and signed by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella at Santa Fe on the 17th of April, 
1492, and their signatures were also afiixed to those do- 
cuments, orders, edicts, and plans which formed the so- 
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quel to these stipulations ; but the crown of Castile 
alone remained charged with the expense of the expedi- 
tion which was resolved on, and placed entirely under, 
the orders of GolninbuB. 

This contract at first sight does not appear to wear 
more than l^gal importance for deciding the rights and 
privileges of the principal parties interested by it ; but 
on considering it more closely, important expressions 
appear in it, proving undeniably that Columbus was not 
blindly seeking a route to India across the Atlantic, but 
that he undertook it as a man of learning, considering it 
higlily probable that before arriving there he might find 
some intervening land. 

In later days, and even to the present time, there are 
envious persons who have sought to deprive the illns- 
tfious mariner of the honotir of discovering the New 
World : persons who have regarded him as a visionary, 
obstinately looking beyond China and the island of Ja- 
pan, and as having only reached America by chance, or 
in his search for imaginary countries. Such persons 
have not the generosity to give Colnmbns credit for his 
own words, when pressed by one of the professoro at the 
conference of Sa]«nanca» he answered that if in a west- 
erly direction the Atlantic had oth«» limits than tiiose of 
India, he would discover them. Was there any doubt of 
land in this reply ? The above stipulations were copied 
from the original document written irom the dictation of 
Columbns by Juan de Golonna. In two different places 
of it the words " lands or continents" appear. Columbus 
evidently retains to himself the privileges and rights 
over these lands or continents that he should discover. 
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an undeniable proof that he clearly foresaw that some 
land or continent might and even did exist between Asia 
and the western coast of Europe. The discovery then 
of that continent now called America occupied all bis 
attention, and it may be affirmed on the testimony of the 
above atipulatioiiB that he had the outline in his mind of 
what he aetoally discoyered long before he did so. 

The expediti<m, destined for this bold and hazardoas 
enterprise of discovery, was not however to be equipped 
at any of the principal ports of Spain, but at the obscure 
harbour of Palos de Moguer, the same little port of 
Andalusia in which it will be remembered that Columbus 
landed in Spain, and from whence he went to seek as- 
sistance at the neighbouring oonvent of La Babida. 
He made ehoiee of this place for two reasons, — ^first, 
that its position was outside the Strait of Gibraltar and 
thus better adapted fbr getting to sea, thereby avoiding 
the foul winds that vessels have to contend with on 
leaving the Mediterranean : the second was, that it was 
included in a state order to furnisli two caravels, man- 
ned, whenever called on to do so, for the service of the 
crown of Spain. 

It was customary in Turkey to call vessels of large 
tonnage oaravds ; but in Spain and Portugal this name 
was generally applied to small craft rigged to carry 
lateen sails. These were by no means the most desirable 
kind of vessels for the voyage. Accounts are wanting 
as to their size, shape, &c., on which points, as might be 
expected, reports are contradictory ; and it is much to 
be regretted that no research as yet has completely elu- 
cidated them. We must therefore leave them to conjee-. 
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ture, and be content witli the following as the most pro- 
bable view of tlie subject. 

The two caravels equipped at Palos for the crown, 
were yessels of the size of some of our large coasting 
yesselB : one was called the Santa Maria, the other the 
Nifia; a third was soon added and named the Pinta. 
The Santa Maria only was decked from end to end ; the 
two others were merely half-dedLed,— -the stems and 
stems being high above the water-line. 

The Santa Maria, commanded by Columbu.s, wa.s a 
vessel of a hundred tons burthen, rigged to carry t^quare 
sails ; the Nina and Pinta had only lateen sails, and 
were in a very bad condition to profit by any fair wind 
they might have in the course of their voyage. The 
whole nnmber of men embarked in the three vessels did 
not exceed one hnndred and twenty.* 

Snch were the slender resonross placed at the disposal 
of Christopher Columbus, — vessels with which the most 
trifling expedition would hardly be undertaken in these 
days. Sucli were the means with which he was to exe- 
cute the must hazardous voyage 3'et performed; and 
wluch he acce])ted without hesitation, his patrons imagin- 
ing perhaps that his experience, ability, and vigilance, 
would compensate for all their defects. 

But snch was not the prevalent feeling among the 
people of Palos, and more especially among the fhmilies 
of the mariners who were to embark in these caravels. 
The rumour of fitting them out fell heavily on the minds 
of people there aa elsewhere, for it was believed that he- 
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yond a certain distance from the land the ocean was a 
kind of chao3, where currents and whirlpools threatened 
to engulf vessels, and that if ever they were reached, 
they would never return from them. 

Hence the fint order from the court to prepare the 
caraTelB was disregarded ; the teanor was so complete, 
that a second order, more imperadYe than the first, 
authorizing Oolnmlras to act with rigour, was equally 
disregarded, although a fine of 200 marayedes per day 
wonld be inflicted in case of delay. Columbus, indeed 
might have availed himself of this, but with his usual 
wisdom he preferred leaving time to do its work. He 
thus delayed until the arrival of Martin Alonzo Pinzon, 
who had agreed with him so well £rom his first arrival 
at Palos, and whom he daily expected. Alonzo Pinson 
was in ftct to command the Pinta, and Colnmbns joy- 
fblly welcomed his arrival. His affiiirs then hegan to 
take a more fovourable turn ; the people could scarcely 
believe the truth of what was passing before their eyes ; 
they could not indeed be but sensibly affected at seeing 
Alonzo, to whom they had been long accustomed, a 
firank, loyal, and resolute sailor, ftumish Columbus with 
the i^mds, according to his engagement, necessary to 
defray the eighth part of the ezpences of the expedition, 
accept the conmiand of Ihe Pinta, take his brother 
Francisco Martin as his second, and request Columbus 
to bestow the command of the Nina, a third vessel, on 
one of his brothers named Vicente Yafiez Pinzon. 
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DRPARTURB OP COLI MUT S FOR THK CANARIES— HI3 PARTIKO 
▲DDRB88 TO THK 80VKRRIONS OF SPAIN - BAD STATE OF THR 
PIMTA — PBOOBBBS TO GRAND CANARY — ERUPTION OF T£NB- 
BIV>— THB mnA— B4BX.Y P06I«BMI0N OP THB OAHABIU 
BT THB SPABIABD»— PUBBTO BB LA OOMBRA^ILLUOTB 
TBItAirnil. 

At the hoar of eight in the morning of Friday the 
8rd of Angost, 1492, Golnmbns, with his little squadron 
of three carayels, above mentioned, sailed from Pales 

crossing the bar of Baltes, the ships were soon hound- 
ing along ut a good bridk rate before a fresh breeze, 
their course shaped for the Canary Islands, from 
whence he intended to take his departure for the West. 
He had, at length, overcome all his difficultieB ; he had 
obtained his desire, and, zealous ibr the due execution of 
bis design, he forthwith commits to paper the following 
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address to the dovereigiiB in whoae Bendce he was now 
embw^ed. It is a solemn production, worthy of the 
man who had tinned the project that he had, and who 
considered himself Hie instroment in the hands of the 

Almighty by which it was to be carried out. It is in- 
teresting, besides, as showing what were his intentions, 
and stands prominently at the commencement of his 
journal. With his course shaped, the sails of his ship, 
the Santa Maria, well trimmedi and attended by his two 
consorts, the Pinta and Nifia, the old seaman had now 
ample leisore to betake himself to his cabin and pen this 
serious docoment as an introduction to his voyage. 

" Whereas, most Christian, most high, most excellent, 
and most powerful Princes, King and Queen of the 
Spains and Islands of the Sea, our Lords, alter your 
Highnesses had, in this year, concluded the war with the 
Moors, who had reigned in Europe, terminating it in 
the magnificent city of Qranada, wherein, on the 2nd 
day of January of this present year, I witnessed the 
royal banners of your Highnesses planted on the towers 
of the Alhambra (the great fortress of the city), and 
beheld the Moorish King march forth from the gates of 
that city and do homage to your Majesties and the 
Prince ; — and where, as afterwards in the present month, 
from the information I had given to your Highnesses of 
the lands of India and of the Prince who is called the 
Qreat Khan, signifying in our romance King of Kings, 
how frequently he and his predecessors had sent to Rome 
to petition the learned Doctors of our holy faith to in- 
stnict him in it, and that the holy Father had not acceded 
to it, and that so many people were lost in idolatry, im- 
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Mfaing doetrinee of peiditkui your HighneBUflii, like 
GUhoHc GhristiaiiB aad Prinoes loving the Hdy Gluia- 
tisn Faith, aa promoters of it and enemies of all the seet 

of Mahomed, and of all idolaters and heresies, liuve 
thought proper to send me, Christopher Columbus, to 
the said parta of India to see the said Prince, the cities 
and countries, and their situations, and consider the mode 
which may he adopted for their conversion to our holy 
fidth ; and have ordered that I should not go by land to 
the Bast, bnt by a voyage to the West; by whieh, to 
this day, it is not known for certain that any one has 
passed. Thus, after having banished all Jews firom your 
kingdoms and seigniories, in the same month of January, 
your Highnesses commanded me to proceed with an ex- 
pedition to the said ports of India ; for which great fa- 
vours were conferred on me, and I was ennobled and 
thenceforward might style myself Don, and was pro* 
moted to be Qreat Adndral of the Ocean and Yiee-Boy 
and perpetual Governor of all the islands and lands whiah 
I might discover and acquire, and which might be here- 
after discovered and acquired in the ocean, and that my 
eldest son might succeed to my title, and so on from 
generation to g-eneration for ever. And I departed from 
the city of Granada on Saturday the 12th day of the 
month of May of the same year, and came to the town 
of Paloe (which is a seaport), wherfe I equipped three 
yessds, well adapted for the enterprisCi and departed 
from the same port, well supplied with provisions and 
seamen, on Friday the 3rd of August of the said year, 
half an hour before sunrise, and steered for the Canary 
Isles of your Highnesses, which ai'e in the said ocean, to 
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take my course and navigate until I should arrive in the 
Indies and deliyer the embassy of your Highnesses to 
those Princes, and perform yonr commands,'— and for this 
purpose I determine on writing from day to day very 
punctually all that I may do and see and all that may pass 
before me. Likewise, my Sovereign riinccs, besides 
describing every night what may have passed in the day 
and in the day how I shall sail in the night, I have deter- 
mined to make a new chart, on which I shall mark down 
all the sea and lands of the ocean under their bearings, 
and, moreover, to form a book and describe them all by 
sketches, by Uttitude from the equator and longitude from 
the West (occidental), and above all in order that I may 
accomplish this that I may not sleep rather than not 
strive to navigate and succeed in tliis great undertaking." 

The Admiral (aa he was now installed) thus concludes 
the letter by recording this determination to do his best, 
and his remarkable character justifies the conclusion that 
he kept his word. The chart which he constructed 
would have been a precious document in these days, and 
of great value to the Antiquarian as coming from the 
hand of Columbus. It has gone by, however, with the 
wreck of time, and there can be but little hope that it 
will ever come to light hereafter, even from the folio of 
some curious collection. Not that old charts are desir- 
able; emblems of ignorance they undoubtedly are; 
but from the known ability of Columbus in drawing 
ihem— who had supported himself, as we have seen, by 
the sale of those which he made — all doubt and contro- 
versy about his first land&ll might have been saved. 
This ezpertness would have secured something better 
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than the miserable production of De la Coaa, which has 

been found, and, in the hands of the learned Baron Hum- 
boldt, has assisted him in perpetuating the erroneous* 
conclusion hitherto adopted. 

The little fleet had been scarcely three days at sea, 
when crossing tlie Gulf of MuleSyf as it has been called 
by the Spaniards, the Pinta gave Bigns of weakneas. It 
wonld seem as if her owners, oat of hnmonr with the 
state ord^ under which she was supplied for the expedi- 
tion, were heedless of her condition, and allowed the ship- 
wrig'hts of Pulos to turn her out of hand iu an improper 
manner for sea, to the great risk of tlie lives of those cm- 
barked in her ! Indeed, not only did her rudder become 
displaced, but she proved so leaky that the Admiral made 
up his mind to exchange her for another if possible at 
the Canary Islands. By the following day the mdder 
was replaced, and the vessels made the best of their 
way to the Grand Canary Island, the principal one then 
in the possession of Spain, althouj^h not the lai'gest of the 
group. The ships were in siglit of these islands on the 
9th of August, but did not reach the Grand Canary un- 
til the 12th, when Columbus, leaving the Pinta in the 
hands of her Commander, Martin Alonso Pimson, made 
sail for the Island of Gomera. Here he expected to 
meet with Dofia Beatriz de Bobadilla; of whom he 
wished to bay a vessel of forty tons, in which this lady 
had recently arrived at the Grand Canary from Spain. 
After waiting two days in vain for her, the Admiral de- 
termined on returning to the Grand Canary ; and, leav- 
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ing some of his crew at Gomera, departed on the 23rd 
of Aiigast.* It was when he was making this passage 
that he* witnesBed the first empdon of Teaerife of which 
there is any authentic record. This took place on the 
night of the 2drd and on the d4th of Angnst, 1492: on 
which occasion he says in his jonmal, in passing close 
to the island, **a great fire was seen issuing from the 
sierra of Isle Tenerife, which is very high." The record 
of this phenomenon is valuable in a general point of 
view, but particularly so in consequence of these events so 
seldom occurring at the Canaries. Another eruption of 
importance which happened in Tenerife was on the 5th of 
May, 1706, when the town of Gaiachica was destroyed ; 
and the last which is known to have taken place in the 
islands occurred in Lanzarote in November, 1824. 

Speaking of the island (jran Canaria, Captain Glas 
says, — " On the Nortli-l^ja.st end of Canaria is a penin- 
sula about two leagues in circumference. The isthmus 
by which it is connected with the main island is about 
two miles in length, and a quarter of a mile in breadth 
at the narrowest part. On each side oi this isthmus is 
a bay, which is exposed on the North-West side to the 
swell of the sea, and therefore an unfit road for ship- 
ping ; but small barques get in between a ledge of rocks 
and the shore, and lie tliere smooth and secure from all 
winds and weather. Here the natives of the island re- 
pair their small vessels. "f 

• As this seems, by the survey of Captain Vidalit^ of 
these islands in 1886, to be the only place in the island 

• Note UI. ApiwDdiz. f Note IV. { Note V. 
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possessing these advantages, it was most probably the 
resort of the companion of Columbus for thd repair of 
Ids yessel, the Pinta, where she was thoroughly set to 
rights, and her sails altered, a proeess which seems to 
^ have yeiy much improved her sailing qualities. These 
repairs and alterations being complete, the vessels ar- 
rive at Goniora on tlie second of September, without 
hearing furtlier of Dona Beatriz. 

It is related tliat John de Betancourt, who made an 
easy conquest of Gomera about the year 1405*, was so 
well pleased both with the natives and the island itaeif, that 
he detemined on passing the remainder of his days on 
it. In the sheltered anchorage afforded by the little bay 
on ihe North-East side of the island and secure from all 
w^inds but those from South-East, the ships of Columbus 
completed their atofk of provisions, water, and fuel for 
the voyage. Besides belonging to his i'riend the Duke 
of Medina Celis, from whom he would obtain such sup- 
plies at an easy rate, the island was well adapted by its 
position as the starting point for his voyage. The an- 
chorage at all times secure, if any surf prevented the 
boats from landing on the beach off the little town of. 
Palmas, there is a cove formed by nature in the North- 
East angle of the bay which is so secure that small 
vessels may go through the process of repairing there. 
Abundance of excellent water is obtained from wells in 
the little town if the mountain streams frul. 

Three more days were occupied in preparing the ships 
for sea, in embarking provisions, water, and vegetables 

* Note VII. Appendix. 
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for the Toyage, Columbus meanwhile being busy in 
Ikis inquiries about a certain island which was reported 
to be seen to the West from the heights of Qomm; 
The existence of it was confirmed on oath by people of 

the itflund worthy of credit, and the Admiral alludes here 
to a similar report of aii island seen to the West of Ma- 
deira by a person who had petitioned the King of Por- 
tugal, when he was at Lisbon, for a vessel to go to it. 
These islands were always seen at a particular time of 
ike year, always in the same position and presenting the 
same appearance, and were believed to be real. The 
sameness of their appearance, as well as tiiat of their 
position, went far to confirm the belief of their reality. 
The well known phenonieiioii of niii'age is a branch of 
philosophy that was little understood in those days ; but 
this very sameness of position as well as the recurrence 
of the picture at the same time of the year, indicate a 
sameness in the state and condition of the atmosphere 
that would correspond well with its repeated occurrence 
at that time from the effects of mirage. 

These appearances were quite sufficient to keep up the 
belief both of the fabulous island of St. Borondon, sup- 
posed to be South-West from the Canaries, and tliat of 
Antilia, West of Madeira, notwithstanding the failure of 
all attempts to iind them. Like tli(> tlying Dutchman, 
however, although distinctly visible to the mariner some- 
times, they proved to be mere shadows ; after enticing 
him many miles from his course, they were gone, — ^no 
longer to be seen; but still they were only considered 
to haye eluded his search, and still retained their places 
on the chart. Two of these reported islands in the 
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South Atlantic Ocean kept their places on the chart 
down to the commencement of the present century. 
They were lale St. Matthew and Isle Grande, arising 
from deceptive appearanoea presented by floating ice- 
bergs, and fogbanks, the poaitionB of which, sofficiently 
changeable in themselyes, were made more so by eno* 
neons reckonings of sliips that met with them. The 
former of these islands, however, disappeared from the 
chart soon after the discovery of America, when the 
western ocean became l're(jiieiited ; the latter even still 
disfigures certain charts in the hands of seamen. But 
wifh lespect to deceptive appearances at sea, instances 
are common eren in these days of the hulls of aban- 
doned ships, sleeping whales, and the trunks of trees 
floating about the ocean, having been mistaken for islets 
or rocks above the surface, and being as often reported, 
find their way into some charts to the uneasiness of the 
seaman; while no such accounts are accepted by the 
careful hydrographcr, unless verified by an appeal to the 
lead in fathoming the bank on which they must neces- 
sarily stand. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OOLUMBUS SAILS FOR THE DISCOVERY OF A WKSTERN CONTINENT 
— HIS ANXIETY ABOUT P0RTUOUB8B CARAVELS — DEFICIENCY 
OF PORTRAITS OP THE SHIPS OF OOLDMBUS — BUPBRSTmOUS 
K0XI0H8 OV 8BA OAHGBBB— VKAB8 OF TBM GUW OV CO- 
LUMBUS— THX ▼▲BIAHOM op TBM OOMPAM — A FOUL WIND 
IN THE TRADES — DISAPPOINTMENT OP THE CREW — BEAITTI- 
FUL ADAPTATION OF PREVAILING WINDS FOR INTERCOURSE 
BY NAVIGATION — A CONDENSED VIEW OF THE JOURNAL OF 
COLUMBUS. 

Thb time had now arrived when it pleased the Al- 
mighty Dispoaer of all events to pemdt the veil of ob- 
flcnrity whidi concealed one half of our globe from the 
other to be removed; — when Colmnlnifl, who considered 
himself the servant of the King of kings in the hands 
of tlie Spanish Sovereigns, was to bear the Cross to 
millions of the race of Adam yet llnkno^vn, and by pene- 
trating the "Sea of Dai'kness" which had hitherto beeu 
the mysterious and effectual barrier against discovery in 
the Westi was to show that this sea was really the high 
road to a new world. The theory was his own, sug- 
gested in opposition to the Portognese, who were then 
extending their discoveries to the South and East, 
having just reached the Cape of Good Hope ; and it was 
now to undergo the test of experiment. 

Having completed his store of provisions, water, and 
fuel, and reembarked his men whom he had lefl at 
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Gomera when be went to tlie Grand Canary, on the 
memorable 6th of September the ships spread their sails 
to the moming breeae, and departed from the bay of 
Gomexa on thdr momeatoiiB voyage. Oolmnbiu having 
jnBt learned that three Portugaese caravela were waiting 
at the little island of Hieno to intercept him, was some- 
what mieasy, and anxious to effect his departure, taking 
the nearest route to the northward from tlie bay, wliich 
is on the North-Ea^t side of the island, so as to shape 
his westerly course. But from want of wind he made 
little progress, and the vessels lay becalmed during that 
and the two following days between Gomera and Tenerife. 

Magellan, the first of the early navigators who showed 
the way into the Pacific Ocean, has been more fortunate 
than Oolnmbtts both with the historian and the poet. 
Even his ship, the Victory, which never returned to 
Euro])C, being lost among the Molucca Islands, ha? been 
pictorially represented, and her Buceesd crlebi-ated in 
sonjr ; while to realize an illustration of the ships of 
Columbus has been the difficult task of tlie antiquary. 
Monsienr Jal,*in his interesting work entitled Archeo- 
logie Navale," has thrown considerable light on tins 
suligect, although his conclusions seem to rqnesent them 
larger than they really were. Happily in one portioU 
of his journal, to which sppcial allusion will be made 
hereafter, Col um bus mentions every sail of his ship, 
from which, with the assistance of an old work of the 
century Ibllowing that in which he made his voyage, the 
character of the vessels th^ in use has been inferred. 



* Note IX. Appendix. 
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These, in the absence of any representation of the ships of 
Columbus, will serve to give some. idea of what they 
were, and are added to the view of the bay of Gomera, 
from the pencil of Lieut. Church, who was employed with 
Gapt. VidaL in the surrey of the island. The sabjeet^ 
howeyer, will mostly interest the nantieal reader, as he 
can well appreciate the hardy dazing of the ancient sea- 
men who undertook voyages of extraordinary duration in 
vessels about the size of our common coasters. 

A favourable breeze on the 8th of September at length 
put an end to the tedious delay of calm, and relieved 
the mind of Columbus by the non-appearance of the Por- 
tuguese vessels. But no sooner were the islands lost to 
view than the fears of the Admiral's crew induced them 
to alter the ship's course to the North-Eastward for 
Spain, with the object of arresting the voyage ; so that 
we read in the journal of the Admiral that he " chided 
them for their pusillanimous fears." Considerable al- 
lowance may in fairness be made for them. Their 
uninformed minds "were incapable of appreciating that 
theory which was the source of the Admiral's condu^ 
sions, the main spring of his actions ; and their supersti- 
tious feara were aggravated by the absurd stories in 
vogne at the time. Senhor Macedo,* of Lisbon, has 
coHecfted most of these stories, a few brief sentences llrom 
which will serve to show by what curiously absurd ideas 
the minds of these men might have been influenced. 

**The ancients," he says, had different opinions 
about the possibility of navigating the Atlantic Ocean. 



• Note XI. 
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1. Seneca had taught that with a fair wind a very 
few days would be required to navigate it from Spain to 
India. 

2, Others considered that the magnitude as well as 
the Bolidity of it would prevent the poeaibilify of navi- 
gating it firom Spain to India. EratoBtfaenes and Stnbo 
were of the same opinion. 

8. Others again looked on the oeean with a kind of 
sacred Iiorror: lor they believed that the sun at setting- 
entered it, niaking a noise similar to tliat produced by a 
hot iron wlien it is plunged into water. This extraordi- 
nary idea is attributed by Cleoinedes to the Iberians, 
and appears to be confirmed by Posidonius, who refers 
to it and combats the common belief that the aim be- 
came larger as it descended to the watery plains acyaoeot 
to Spain, and that the sea made a noise as if a red hot 
iron fell into it, as if the sun really became extinguished 
by falling into it. This opinion is similar to that of 
Epicurus, who held that the sun was extinguished at 
setting, and was lighted again at rising. Several others 
of the ancient authors are cited by him as having held 
similar opinions, and he adds, that these opinions were 
not confined to the Iberians, bat were common on the 
shores of the German Ocean, the inhabitants of which, 
not content with supposing that they heard the noise of 
the sun sinking into the ocean similar to the wheels of a 
chariot, as Statins taught, actually believed they saw the 
forms of the horses of the chariot and the radiant glory 
of his head. 

4. Others again, as Syclax, Plutarch, and Jomandez, 
believed that no ship could navigate the Atlantic on ac- 
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count of its sliallowiiesis and its muddy nature, and its 
girnvth of weed, all of which would combine to prevent it. 
Aristotle alludes to the muddy nature of the sea, beaidee 
its rooks ; and Tbeophrastus and the author of the work 
" De ICiiabUibiis Auscnltatioiiibus," allude to its being 
full of weeds and maritime plants. 

5. Others considered the ocean was immoreable, and 
also impenetrable from its muddy nature or from want 
of wind, a8 supposed hy Jornaudez ; other causes too, 
such as the appearance of hideons monsters, portentous 
signs, extraordinary lights in the midst of obscurity, 
combining to render it difficult for any one to travel there, 
the stars Settling the mariner as celestial guides, whilst 
terrestrial experiences of course were wanting. And 
others, from all or some of these opinions, formed a 
^leneral idea of flieir own ; combining mud and shallows, 
immobility and darkness and want of wind, with multi- 
tudes of maiine monsters to terrify seamen, supplying 
every absurdity which the imagimition could devise to 
render the sea unnavigable in their opinion. 

Thus was the Atlantic Ocean described in days of 
old. ^o "vestiges of creation" were better calculated 
to produce un&vourable impressions on mea'a minds 
than were these idle tales ; iar which they were much 
indebted to the Arabs, who never were saikos; and 
whether preserved whole or dealt out in fragments they 
were handed down from age to age, losing nothing of 
their absurdity by any lapse of time. The idea that the 
torrid zone could not be passed by ships by reason of its 
heat being so great that the seamen could not endure it, 
and that it would melt the pitch out of a yessel's sides, 
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had been proved wrong by the {noprress made by the 
Portiiguose along the African coast. Still the Atlantic 
Ocean had been from time immemorial the 'Bea of 
Darkness/ and as aeamen of every age are proverbiallj 
snperstitioiia, the dedre of those in the ship of OohimbnB 
to torn back aa soon as the land was lost to view, with eveo 
the fragments of sneh storieB as the foregoing in their 
heads, was very natural ; more especially wlien added to 
them was the uncertainty of the length of the voyage and 
the ignorance of where it would lead them. The Admiral 
scolded them for their breach of discipline with all the 
ardour of an adventurer energetically bent on realizing 
his enterprise ; but to tiie veiy end of the voyage, when 
matters became worse, he conld not imbne their minds 
with his own views and feelings. 

The first event, which tended to create real alann, was 
the change in the direction of the compass, — the natural 
consequence of their progress to the West. The inge- 
nuity of C'olumbus soon devised a plausible reason to 
account for this, in the fact that the polo star, by means 
of which it was detected, was not itself stationary, but 
described a drde round the pole of the world. This 
was enough. The Admiral diqdayed the knowledge for 
which he had fiill credit, and his crew were pacified, not 
being aware that although the star really does describe 
such a circle, equal in diameter to about six times that 
of tlie sun. it was by no means equal to the change ob- 
served iu the direction of the needle. Still it was a iaot, 
and served to quiet their apprehensions that the needle 
itself would forsake them if they proceeded to the West. 

The drcumstance is interesting, as being the first 
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discovery of the variation of the compass thus far, at least 
that it differed in different parts of the world.* Thus the 
needle of the compass, which had shown Easterly variar 
tion on the Eastern borders of the AUantic, from whence 
the ships had come, was now discovered to haye changed 
its direction to an entire point Westerly. This took 
place on the 17th of September, abont a hundred 
leagues to the Westward of the meridian of the Azores, 
when the ships had been eleven days on their voyage. 

On the 22ud another circumstance occurred of ^eat 
service to Columbus in quieting the fears of his crew as 
they perceived day after day that they were increasing 
their distance from home. They had remarked that the 
wind was always horn the North-Eastwardi and there- 
fore was nn&yonrable for their return. Bnt the wind 
had now come irom the West; on which the Admiral 
observes in his Journal, Much this contrary wind was 
wanted, for my people were becoming very anxious, be- 
lieving that the wind in this sea was never tiavourable 
for returning to Spain." 

These, however, were but the portentous signs of that 
feverish anxiety of the crew of the Santa Maria which, 
as Columbus continued to the Westwajrd increasing his 
distance from Spain, was manifested, more openly, and 
by the time he had approached his Landfiill had thrown 
aside reserve, and threatened even the life of the Admi- 
ral ; for they regarded him in the light of an adventurer, 
who had not hesitated to sacrifice their lives for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to realize his fanclM notions about 

* Notn X. Appei^x. 
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going to India by the West. If it liad been the fate of 
the ships to contend against foul winds on tliis tedious 
passage, this would in all probability have taken place, 
and none would have ever retomed to Spain. But hap- 
pily they had merely to ran before the wind, down the 
trades, (as they are termed by seamen,) to perform their 
voyage ; and thus was the discovery of the trade wind 
made, — one of those adniirnble provisions of an all-wise 
Providence, which has adapted the conditions of onr gIol)e 
even to the course of the wind; thus meeting the wants of 
its inhabitants by a ready means of intercommunication 
by sea ! The torrid zone Acilitates the navigator's progress 
to the West by the wind blowing always from East ; 
while in the two temperate zones the winds are variable, 
but distmgnished by their prevalent course towards the 
East, inclining it may be towards the poles, but serving 
to expedite that regular comnnmication across the sea 
that is so important to navi<ration. The regular recurrence 
of the monsoons at iixed periods of the year, — and the 
healthy effects of tides and hurricanes, in keeping up, 
with the foregoing, a perpetual interchange of place in 
the waters of our globe, as well as in the atmosphere 
which contributes to life, — aU these wonderful phenomena 
are no less essential to navigation, and fill the mind of 
flie reflecting individual with admiration of the works of 
a wise and benevolent Creator. Well might " the sweet 
psalmist of Israel " say, when revelling in admiration of 
those wonderous works, which were known to him in liia 
early day, " Oh ! that men would therefore praise the 
Lord for his goodness and declare the wonders that he 
doeth for the children of men." The poet, lost in admi- 
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ratiuM of (lie stupendous works of tlio Creator on con- 
templatinc: the nia^iticence of the heavenly bodies, 
exclaims in raptures, " an undcvout afltronomer i& mad,'* 
He finds his proof beyond the skies, in "the harmony of 
the spheres/' amidst the splendid spectacle presented by 
other worlds. And who is he when after oontemplating 
the wonders presented by any branch ofN'atnnd History, 
the name by which the works of the same Creator are Ab- 
signated in our own globe, whether they belong to the 
land or th(i seu, whether of tidal phenomena or those pre- 
sented by that subtle fluid of the atmosphere which wo 
breathe, and which, in ita progress over the surface of 
the globe, is termed wind, — who is he that will not join 
in the praises of the poet of Israel I impressed with his 
own comparatiye insignificance, and gratefnl to his 
Creator for that he is "what he is/' will not say with 
him, Gbeal aie the wondrona worirs which thou hast 
done ! " 

It will conduce to perspicuity, and will perhaps be 
more in keeping with the purjjose before us if instead of 
giving a detailed narrative of the voyage, a synopsis of 
it be merely stated. The following therefore, something 
in the form of the journals kept on board Govenmient 
ships in days long gone by, has been drawn up fix>m 
that condensed account of the Journal of Columbus 
given by the late Spanish hydrographer Sefior Nayarrete. 
It is merely intended to show at a glance the courses 
and distances run by Columbus in his voyage across the 
Atlantic Ocean, that, with the notes in the Bemark 
column, are cOntaLaed in the Journal. 
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NOTES OF THE JOURNAL OF COLUMBUS 
ON HIS FIRST VOYAGE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC OCKAN. 

In the year 1 41>2. 



WMk 

Dsy. 


V<Mth 


Oourw. 


ran. 


REMARK8. 


Th. 


Sept. 
6 






LeftGhmera. Lying bocalmed be- 


Fr, 


7 






tween thi8 isuuid and Tenenfe. 




8 


Weat 


9 


Breeze from N.E. A head sea 
delayed progress. 


Su. 


9 


West. 


45 


Ship yawed off her course to N.E. 










by helmsman, with whom the 
Admiral had repeatedly to find 


















fault. 


Mo. 


10 


vV est. 


60 


Iwo recktmings kept. 


Tu. 


11 


West. 


40 


A portion of a mast seen that be- 
longed to a vessel of 120 tons. 


We. 


12 


West 


33 


Due Sooth of the Isle St. Mary. 


mi 

1 Th. 


13 


West 


oo 


A current from the Westward ob- 
served. On the evening of this 
day the needles of the compa^se^ 
showed Westerly Tariation, and 










00 the following it was observed 
to be greater. 


Fr. 

1 


14 


West. 


20 


The crew of the Nina saw a heron 
and a tropic bird, which birds 
were considered good omens of 
land, as they never fly farther 
than 25 miles from it 




16 


West. 


26 


This evening a brilliant meteor 
was seen to full into tlie sea, 
about four or five leagues from 
the ships. 


So. 


16 
• 


West. 


39 


Drizzling showers. The atmo- 
sphere balmy and serene ; the 
song of birds only wanted to 
render it like the month of 
April in Andalusia. Weeds 
met with, which appearing fresh 
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Week Month 
Dft7. Day. 



OOttlM. 



Mo. 



17 



Wett 



To. 



We. 



18 



19 



West 



West. 



55 



55 



25 



Th. 



20 



W.b.N. 



8 



occasioned the belief that the 
ships were approaching some 
island, but not Hrra firmtu 
Westerly earrent observed. More 
weed met, which appeared to 
come from West. More hopes 
of land. Pilots found com- 
passes to have more than a point 
Westerly variation. A Uving 
crab found in tlie weed. The 
sea water considerrd to l>e less 
salt. Several tominas seen ; 
one killed by the Nina* A 
tropic bird seen. 
Sea smooth. Many birds seen 
making to Westward. Ap- 
pearance of bad weather to the 
Northward. 
Intervals of calm. At lOh. a pel- 
ican alighted on the Admiral's 
ship, and another in the even- 
ing ; birds which do not fly 
twenty leagues from land. 
Some rain showers. Islands 
supposed to be near. Ships 
kept their course without look- 
ing for them. This being left 
for the return voyage. Pilots 
produced their reckonings : — 
jVmo, 440 leagues fr. Canaries 

Adml.400 exacts— considered 

right. 

Two or tliree land birds came 
singing to the ship at daylight 
from W.N.W., and afterwards 
disappeared. Then a peUcan. 
Considered these as signs of 
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Week 
Dar. 



athj 



MontM Course. 

Dnv. I 



Fr. 



21 



Sa. 



W.N.W. 



22 :W.N.W. 



Su. 



23 



N.W. 

W.N.W. 
West. 



Dist. 

run. 



land. Light winds. Calm. 
Mndi weed seen. ▲ bird taken 
bj hand, considered to be a 
river bird, the feet being like 
those of the gull. 
13 Much calm. Very little wind. 
Latve collections of weed fVom 
tiieWest A pelican seen. Sea 
as smooth as a river and air de- 
licious. A whale seen, consider- 
ed a sign of land. 
80 [Little weed seen. SomePkMeks 
and another bird seen. A con- 
trary wind occasions the re- 
mark, " Very necessary this 
was, for the crew believing the 
wind was always East in these 
parts and woold prevent their 
letum to Spain, had become 
very mutinous." A short in- 
terval without weed, but after- 
wards abundance of it. 
22 A turtle seen, also a pelican ; an- 
other river bird and other white 
birds. Weed plentiful ;uul 
crabs found in it. Sea smooth 
and still. Crew murmured, 
oompUdning there was no ware 
and thej should never return. 
Afterwards the sea rose consi- 
derably without wind, at which 
they were terrified. The Ad- 
mlnl observes, "The high sea 
was essential to me^ which had 
not been seen before^ ezeept 
when the Egyptians pursued 
the Jews when Moses delivered 
them from captivity." 
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Mo. 
To. 



We 



Tb. 

Ft, 



Month 



24 
25 



COUIM. 



West. 
Weet. 

aw. 



26 



West. 
S.W. 



27 West. 



28 



West. 



Ditt. 
run. 



4 
17 



15 
16 



24 
H 



BBHABXS. 



A pelican flew to the ship and 
also many pardetes. 
4|{Much calm in the course of the 
daj. Crews bathed. Martin 

Alonzo Pinzon conferred with 
the Admiral on the chart (re- 
ceived bj him from Toscanelli) 
bk which idbnds were liid down, 
as the ships were then in their 
neighbourhood and had been for 
three days, in which the Admi- 
ral agreed ; but as the ships had 
not aeen fhem, it was comddered 
they had been drifted to the 
northward of them by currents. 
At sunset Martin Alonzo Pin- 
zon mounted the poop of the 
FSnia, and shouted land to the 
Admiral, claiming the reward ; 
on which they fell on their 
knees and Pinion repeated the 
Gloria in excelsis. The crew 
of the Admiral did the same, 
and those of the NUia mounted 
the mast and rigging, and the 
Admiral and all agreed it was 
land about 25 loagucs distant. 
The Admiral directed the course 
to be altered to aW. for it. 
About noon the course was altered 
to S.W. for the land, which 
proved to be clouds. The sea 
was like a mirror, the air fresh 
and balmy. 
Many fish about^ one of which 
was killed : a tropic bird seen. 
Met with but little weed. Two 
fish taken. 
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Wrak 


Hiintb 


Omim. 


Dial. 




Daj. 






ran. 




Sa. 


29 


West. 


24 


A bird seen, called the Tropic 
Bird, which makes the gannet 
ciisgorge lis looci udq uieii ue' 
▼onn it» sttbsistinf on nothing 
else. It is a sen Inrcl, bnt does 
not repose on the water, nor 
leave tlie coast beyond twenty 
leagues. Many of them seen 
ftbout the Cape Verd IslaDds. 
Other gannets seen. The air 
very delightful and pleasant; 
the sea smooth like a virer, bat 
with much weed. 


Su. 


30 


West. 


14 


Four tropic birds flew to the ships, 
eonsidered a good sign of land 
bj so many S tiiem being to- 
geAer. Four gannets seen at 
the same time, and much weed. 
The Admiral observes thai 

mW uSmn CM wo MlB VTinwuB 

(Pointers) at nightfall are in 
line to the West, and at day- 
light are to the N.E. Also 
at the same time the compass 
needle Taries a point Westerly, 
and at daylight points to the 

DVOI y LI y Vt lllVf II J « CiLIL/v ni O wilts L 

the star has motion like the 
rest, as the needle is always 
correct. 


Mb. 


I 

Oct. 


West 


25 


A heavy shower of rain. The 

Admiral compares reckoning 
with his pilot, by which it ap- 
pears, — Pilot was 580 leagues 
t roiii liierro. Admiral acknow- 
ledged 584; but his priTate 
reolconing was 707. 


Tu. 


2 


W«st. 


39 


Tlie sea continued to be smooth. 
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Week 


Bfonth 


OOWM. 


Di6t. 






Day. 




run. 












thanks to the Lord ! Much 










weed from Eastward to West, 










contrary to former. Many fish 










Been; oneldUed. Awhiiehird 
seen, which umearod tobeafiruU. 










We. 


3 


West. 


47 


Some pardeles seen. Much weed 
about, some very old and some 
fresh with berries. No birds. 
Admirftl fsemideved the shiDS 
were to Wertward of islands 
marked in the chart; but it 
was proper to go on rather than 
to lo&e time lookini? for them, 
the object being to go to India, 
and it was had policy to rtop. 


Th. 


4 


Wert. 


73 


More than 40 pardeleeseen about 
the ship and two gannets. A 
pelican and a white bird like a 
gull. 


Fr. 


5 


Wert. 


57 


The eeft eontinnee smooth, thanks 
he to the Lord ! the air delici- 
ous and temperate. No wind, 










of fljing-fish leaping on board. 
Ifattin iSonao Kimon proposes 
to alter course to S.W. Ad> 
miral was of opinion that be 
did not care about Cipango, and 
that if this was missed land 
would not be seen so soon and 
that it waa better to disooTer 
terra ftrma firrt and ialandi 
afterwards. 




6 


West. 


40 


Su. 


7 

1 


W.S.W. 


28 


The Nina being ahead of the Ad- 
. miral, made signal for land by 
a flag and firing a lombard, as 
previonalj determined. It was 
euatomaiy always for the shipe 
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Wepk 
D«7. 



Month 



Ditt. 
run. 



Ifo. 



8 



W.S.W. 



12 



To. 
We 



10 



S.W. 
W.b.N. 

w.aw. 



5 
4 

59 



Th. 



11 



W.S.W. 



27 



to close with each other at sun- 
set and sunrise. On this re- 
port the Admiral agreed to 
Bteer W.aW. for two days. 
The sea like the river at Seville, 
thanks to the Lord ! The air 
delicious, like that of Seville in 
April, that it is delightful to 
enjoy it^ 80 fragrant is it 
Weeds Appear fresh. Many 
land birds ftbont: gnQsos^ 
ducks, and a gannct. 
Many birds heard about the ships 
all night. [Note XI. a.] 

The crew, no longer restraining 
themselves, become turbulent 
and mutinous, and complain 
loudly of the length of the 
voyage. The Admirtl endesp 
▼ours to satisfy them and en- 
courage them with prospect of 
reward, alluding to the great 
advantages that would arise 
from discovering land. At any 
rate they might eomplain. 1^ 
had come to discover India and 
he should persevere till he found 
it^ with the help of the Lord. 
The sea higher than it had been 
during the whole voyage. Par- 
deles seen, and a green branch. 
The Pinta saw a cane and piece 
of wood, and they took on board 
a small carved stick, appearing 
to hare been done with iron ; 
and a piece of cane and some 
weed that belonged to the shore. 
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Week 
Daj. 


Month 
Day. 


Oount. 


Dilt. 
run. 


REKARK8. 










The Nina found also other 
signs of land, and a small 
branch of bramble. These 
signs of land occasioned much 
joy, and every one seemed to 
breathe more freely and take 
fresh Qxmrn^o. The Pinta be- 
ing the i'a«tc.st vessel was ahead 
uf tiie Admiral, and discovering 
the land made the signal agreed 
on, which was, hoisting a flag 
and firing a lombard. It was 
first seen by a seaman named 
liodrigo de Trianaj for the Ad- 
miral at lOh. hriog on the poop 
of his ship saw a fight, although 
lie could not assert he saw land; 
but ho called Pedro Gutierrez 
and told him he thought he saw 
a lights and to look at it, and 
he saw it He also told RiDdri- 
go Sanchez de Segovia to do 
the same, but he could not sec 
it. The Admiral again saw it 
once or twice, and it appeared 
in motion and like that of a ta- 
per. The Admiral considered 
for certain that they were close 
to the land, and therefore when 
they bad repeated the Salve, 
aooording to custom, he admo- 
nished his men to keep a good 
look out from the forecastle, 
and look well for the land ; 
adding, that he who first should 
discover it would be rewai'ded 
with a silk doublet besides re- 
ceiving the reward of the Sov- 
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Waek 


Month 
Daj. 




run. 


BEMABKS. 


Ft. 


12 






ereigns, which ooniristed of ten 

thousand maravedis. At two 
of the following morning land 
was distinctly seen about two 

m(^iately shortened sail and 
lay by under the mainsail with- 
out the two bonnets, and 
awaited daylight, when it was 
ditooverad llutt thqr had ar- 
rived at an ulaod of the Lu- 
cayos, which the natives called 
by the name of fxiianahani. 
At daylight, naked people were 



seen from the ships, and the Admiral went on shore 
along with Martin Alonzo Pinzon and Yafiez his 
brother. Commander of the Nina, — eacli in their boats 
anued. The Admiral's boat carried the royal stand- 
ard, and the Captains had each a flag, in the field 
of which was a green cross and the letters F and Y, a 
crown bemg worked oyer each letter and the cross being 
between them; this flag being always carried by the 
Admiral afterwards. Having landed, they observed fine 
. flourishing trees, much water, and different sorts of fniit. 
The Admiral summoned to liim tlie two Captains and 
the others who had landed witli them — Rodrigo Desco- 
vodo, the Secretary to the squadron, and Rodrigo San- 
ehez de Segovia — and desired them to bear witness that 
Us first act was to take formal possession of the island 
fisr the King and Qneen, going through the necessary 
f(»rmalities, which are detailed in the jonmals preserved. 
Senor Navarrete adds to the above notes which he has 
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made of tlie proeeodiiigs of the Admiral the following 
observation, from which we are introduced to the Admi- 
ral's own account of his proceedings. 

" Many people of the island were speedily collected 
about them and the following words of the Admiral 
appear in his book of his first TOyage and discovery of 
these islands." 

Thus did Columbns make his Landfall in America; 
thus was the kiiowled<^e of the Nov World, as it was 
called, given to the inhabitants of the old one. But 
what island tliis reaUy was that now lay before him is 
the question that has remained from that time to the 
present for solution. 

It is well known that in determining such a question 
no dependanoe can be placed on the reckoning, and 
therefore no reference is now made to it; althongfa it 
is curious that tlie distance actually run by the sliips, 
with a trifling addition for the effect of cnn-ent, is very 
nearly the actual distance of the island here identitied as 
Quanahani from the Canaries. The most convenient 
mode of now treating the subject will perhaps be to 
follow the Admiral's Journal, or as much of the abstract 
that has been made of it as necessary, by under-running 
it in the same page with that comm^tary or explanar 
tion necessary to point out where he really is, and thus 
to accompany tlie ships on their ti'ack wdth the chart on 
which it is laid down until they arrive at Cuba. The 
reader will kindly submit for a while to the inconve- 
nience of a short page. 
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CUAPTEK IV. 

THE JOURNAL OF COLUMBUS AMONG THB 
LUGAYOe ISLANDS.* 

JPIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE PEOPLE OK GUANAHANI — NATIVK 
MANNERS, NATIVE WARS, AND NATIVE SIMPLICITY — THEIA 
PACZnO GHABACTKR — IMTJUITIONB OP KIDNAPPING SIX— 

■xFBBinnes if tbm WATKR^vmomuM nuTDu avd 
HATUBS or rmm lUAirD^oonov ovrAivsD nr tbaiw — 

THE BOAT EXPEDITION — PERTINACITY OF THB NATITBB— 
CORAL BELT ROUND THB ISLAND— I.BATBB OUAHABAFI 
FOB THB LAROBST ISLAND IN VIEW. 
OOXimiTABr IMOIOATINO THB LANDFALL. 

In order to aecnre their friendship, for I saw that 
they were people to be converted to our faith by kind- 
ness rather tlian force, I gave them some red caps, and 
hung some glass beads round their necks, and several 
other things of trifling value, with which they were 
much pleased — indeed it was interesting to see how they 
were won by them. 

. They afterwards swam ont to onr boats, bringing 
parrots and baDs of cotton thread, with spears and se- 
veral other things; all of which they exchanged for 
whatever we chose to give them, such as glass beads 
and hawk's bells. In fact, we traded together most 
amicably. But they appeared to be a very poor race of 

• iNote xn. 
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people, deficient in iiiaiiy things. They go about naked 
as they were bom, the women also, although I did not 
see more than one young one. Indeed every one that 
I saw was young : every one appeared to be nnder thirty 
years of age, well proportioned, and good-looking. The 
hair of some was thick and long like the tail of a horse, 
in some it was short and brought forward over the eye- 
brows, some wearing it long and never cntting it. Some, 
again, arc painted, and the hue of their skin is similar 
in colour to the people of the Canaries — neitlier black 
nor white. Borne are painted white and some red, or 
any other colour; some paint only their faces and others 
their whole person, and some only their eyes and noses. 

They have no wei^ns and appear to know of none, 
for I showed them swords and they took them by the 



COMMENTARY ON TH£ JOURNAL. 

In following Columbus in his progress of discovery, 
as related above by himself, it is now the business of 
the author to trace him by lii;^ description &om one 
island to another, so as to show by the harmony between 
this description and the chart, the sereral islaiids whidi 
he visited; and first that at which he had now arriTed. 

The UffAt which had been seen mth difficulty affords 
no proof of a nsefol kind, being very possibly one of 
those meteors commonly known to seamen ; it must not, 
therefore, beguile us from the more solid and tangible 
information supplied by the Admiral's journal. This 
impoi-tant document, sometimes in the shape of mere 
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bladC; and cut tliemselvcis t'roia sht'cv ifz^iiorance. They 
have no iron. Their spears are lengtliy and instead of 
iron are pointed with the tooth of a fish or such hard 
substance. Some X saw wiio showed marks of wounds 
in their penons, and on our making signs to aseertain 
what they were, they made us midentand that people 
from other neighbouring islands would oome to cany 
them off prisoners, and that these were the marks of 
wornids reedved in their own defence from them. And 
1 do believe that people from tlie mainland come and 
carry tlicm off. 

. They would make good iutelligeut 8er\'aut8, ibr I 



Commentary, 

notes and sometimes in that of letters, although con- 
taining little, yet important, matter of real use to the 
purpose before us, is here given as it stands, in a fiur 

and liberal tnmslation, so that no garbled extracts may 
appear to be made available. The account ut" tlie deal- 
ings with the natives will Iierc and there predominate, 
but not without interest ; for while it will serve indirectly 
to substantiate the Landfiill, it will also give a faithful 
picture of what was passmg in the mind of the Admiral. 

It may now be briefly etated that iJie island at whidi 
the ships had arriyed was decided by Nayarrete to be that 
caUed Turks Ishmd, an island about five miles long and 
two broad. 8enor Munoz considered it to be that called 
Watling Island, which is fourteen miles long" and six 
broad; a conclusion correct in itself, but certainly not 
justified by the view which he took of his subsequent 
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found that they soon learnt what was said to tlieiii. And 
I think also that they would soon make good Christians, 
for they have no religion now at all. It is my inten- 
tion, if it please the Lord, at my departure hence, to 
take with me six of them for your Highnesses, that they 
may learn owt language. No animaU of any kind have 
I seen in the island, and nothing but parrots. 

Saturday, Oetober Idth.— As soon as the day broke 
many of these men — all young persons, as I have said 
before, and of good stature, and withal handsome — came 
to tlie shore. The hair of these Indiana is not ci'isp or 
woolly, but long and strong like that of a horse's tail. 
In all, the forehead is wide, more so indeed than any 
people I have yet seen. They have large handsome 



discoveries. It has been entirely disregarded. Mr. 
Washington Irvin^j;, unwilling, as he says, " to dis- 
turb the ancient landmarks," was content to assert that 
the Landfall was Cat Island ; — a considerable island to 
which the name of San Salvador had been already given 
by general assent* This view has also been supported 
by the opinion of the learned Baron Alexander V<»l 
Humboldt, of world wide celebrity in scientific research, 
who has stamped his Jia^ on Washington Irving s con- 
clusion. But with what regard to the description left 
by Columbus these decisions have been given, when, 
lirst, there are three hundred miles of space between 
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kjea, aiid are not black but of the colour of the natiTes 
of the Ganarice, as might be expected aince they are 
due Weat from the Island of Hi«rro,* one of that group. 
They are all well made — even to their hands, not pot- 
bellied but exceedingly well formed. 

They came to the ship in canoes formed from the 
trunk of a tree, as long as a boat, and all &om one log, 
curiously worked after their own faehion, and laige 
enough to cany forty or fifty penona : othera they have 
lees, Buffident only to contain one person. They are 



Commentary, 

them, and, secondly, a totally opposite character of na- 
tural feature, will soon appear. 

Here, then, at the threshold of our inquiry as to which 
of these decisions is really the right one, the subject has 
assumed the character of a eontroyersy. Thus Sefior 
Nayanete is charged with precipitancy in his conclusion 
by tiie learned Baron,t who brings forward an old chart 
coeyal with the time of Columbus to support the yiews 
of Washington Irving; this gentleman having really 
adopted a course of reasoning begun, continued, and 
ended in error : the opinion of Sefior Mufioz being, ap- 
parently, unwortliy of his notice. 8enor Nayarrete 
has by no means been hasty in his conclusion ; most 
leisurely ( detemdamentet is his expression) has he ar- 
riyed at it, misled aa he was. Yet, singularly enough, 
he has printed the lines which reftite his own decision, 

• Note XIV. Appendix. t Note XV. ; Note XVI. 
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jpfopelled by a paddle shaped like a baker's sho?^, and 
glide about rapidly. Tliey oTertnni tihem and xigbt 
tbem again wben in the water, emptying them with 

calabashes which they Iiave always with them. They 
bring balls of cotton thread and other things too nume- 
rous to mention, and would exchange thorn for anything 
in return. I watched them very narrowly to discover 
if they had any gold, but could only see that some had 
a little pieoe hanging from the nose. I was enabled to 
understand from them by signs that there is a King to 
the South who has laige vessels fttll of it. I endea- 
voured to persuade them to go there with me, but I 
BOon found they liiul no kind of inclination to do so. 
1 determined to wait until to-morrow eveuing, and 



Commentary* 

and which lines seem to have been either too tedions fhr 
his dose perusal or beneath the notice of erery one near 
him. 1%e course which will be followed here, happily 
for the reader, wiU soon liberate him from this contro- 
versy ; but it will be necessary to look well over the 
grounds of these decisions, in order to see how they 
conespond with the facts mentioned by Columbus. 

Washington Irving, in support of Cat Island as being 
the Landfall, quotes the account of it given by Colum- 
bus in these words : — He describes it/' he says, " as 
being a beautiful island, and yery large ; as being level 
and covered with forests, many of the trees of which 
bore fruit ; as having abundance of fresh water, and a 
large lake in the ceutie ; that it was inhabited by a nu- 
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then to proceed to the South-West; for, arcording to 
many of them, there is land to the South and South- 
West, and people from the NortJiward come and attack 
them very often and thence go to the Sonth-West in 
aearch of gold and pieoions stones. This is a tolerably 
Itfge island, very level, with fine trees and plenty of 
water, and a large lake in the middle of it. without 
mountain and all covered with verdure, which is pleas- 
ing' to thp eye. 

These people are very amiable and desirous of having 
oar things, for when they have nothing to g^ve us for 



Cammenteary, 

merons population, and that he proceeded for a consi- 
derable distance in his boat.- along the t^hore, which 
tended (? trended) to the N.N.K., and as he passed was 
visited by the inhabitants of soveral village.s. Turks 
Island," he conrlndo^', *' does not answer to this descrip- 
tion."* Admitting fully that it does not, let us ask in 
our turn, How does Gat Island agree with it ? Certainly 
the expression " very large," which may serve for Cat 
Island, must be modified. Columbus says bien grande,\ 
which by a liberal translation might be rendered 
" tolerably large," muy (jrande would have been ** very 
large." Again, although ( 'olumbus tind.-^ abundance of 
water, where does it appear that this is Jre&h water ? 
There is prima Jack reason here for supposing it to have 
been brackish and unfit for use, or why do we not 
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find them they take what they can and jump into the 
sea, and swim off With it. Bnt anything they hare 
they giye ns readily for whaterer we will exchange for 

it. They will even barter for broken pieces of crockery 
and glass. I have seen sixteen balls of cotton thread 
given for three i'ortuguese ceotea, (our Castile blanca,) 
and these woiihi make more than an aroba of cotton. I 
intend preserving this and shall allow no one to have it, 
bnt shall direct it to be taken care of for your High- 
ness : it may perhaps be found in quantity. It is found 



Commmtary, 

the Admiral watering hi.- with it ? They must have 
been in great need of this article after their long voyage, 
as we find him searching for it immediately afterwards. 
Doubtless there was abundance of water and further a 
large lake [there was also] in the middle of the island, 
but the water of it was unfit for use even by the natives, 
who are obliged to get what they want as well as they 
can from tanks or wells ;* and this fact applies both 
to Turks and Watling Islands, but not to Cat Island. 

Then, consideriiip; tlie light seen by the Admiral to be 
somewhere about the shore of Watling Island, Wash- 
ing^n Irving believes that the ships continued on their 
course until they arrived at Oat Island, and, ** Explor- 
ing its coast where it ran to the N.N.E. that they found 
a harbour capable of sheltering any number of ships, 
into which they were 'drifted.' This description/' he 

• Note XIX. Appendix. 
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in this island, but from the little time we have been 
here we cannot depend on all that is said. The gold ia 
also found here which they hang to the nose. But, in 
order not to loee time, I wish to go and aee if I can dis* 
coYor this OipangOk Now that it is dadc all are gone 
ashore in their cat^oes. 

Snnday, October 14th. — ^At daylight, I ordered the 
ship's boat and the two boats of the caravek to be got 



' Commentary. 

then says, "corresponds immediately with the South- 
fiast-part of the island known as 8an SalTadov or Cat 
Island, which lies East and West, bending at its Eastern 
end to the N.N.SJ'* But the course Columbus was 

steering (which in those days would have become South*' 

ward of S.W.b.S. by the variatiou)t would not have 
taken him to Cat Island from a position two leagues from 
Watling Island, and, moreover, the above interpretation 
of terms to suit the adoption of Cat Island by Washington 
Irving is by no means felicitous, for it does not quite 
eoifemnd with what the Admiral said of his Land* 
fill ; and the few words which he did say are very dear 
and explicit. 

Columbus having gone through the formalitieB of 

taking possession of the island, and seen the natives, 
among whom, by the way, there was but one woman 
where he landed, was desirous of seeing the other 8ida 
of it. Therefore, availing himself of the early ( al a* 
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ready, and I went along the shore of the island to the 
N.N.E., to see what there was on the opposite side of it, 
and also the villages. And I soon saw two or three and 
their people, who came nmning to the shore calling 
loadly to !iB,-HKmie Iniiigiiig water, others somethiiig 
to eat; and some wben they saw I had no intention of 
landing rushed into the sea and swam out to ns, and we 



manecer) morning's calm, he proceeds there in his boat 
along the shore of the island by the N.N.E. ; and he 
soon finds, as he says, two or three settlements and had 
ihrther commnnieation with the natives* He describes 
the eflfoot whieh his sudden appearance among them pro- 
duced, and alludes to the still water between the shore 
of the island and the belt of coral wMoh snrroimds it at 
a short distance, leaving a harbour between them suffi- 
cient to contain all the ships of Christendom ; having a 
narrow entrance here and there, left by the continuity 
of the coral belt being broken. He speaks of the coral 
heads inside of this harbour, and a piece of land for a 
fort. But his reconnaissance was short, fat time was 
predoos. He had reached the confines of a new worid: 
he had seen soffident of this island— the first proof he 
had fonnd of it— to satisfy his curiosity, and in the af- 
ternoon of the second day after his arrival he regained 
his ship to follow up liis discoveries. 

Now it is not possible that the boats could have gained 
the opposite aide of the island by passing to the North- 
ward from the £2astem side of it without going round ita 
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understood them to aak us if we had come from the 
skies. One old man even got into the boat, and others, 
men and women, called out at the top of their voices, 
*' Gome and see the men who are come from the skies : 
bring them wwiftthiiig to eat and drink." Many of, 



Ommentcsry, 

Northern ehore. And what else can be condnded from 

the words recorded by Columbus than tliat he really did 
80 ? Then, again, as Cat Island is forty-five miles long, 
the boats could not have gone round it in the short time 
which thiB occupied them. But the first serious diffi- 
culty regarding the course above-mentioned ia entirely 
loBt Bight of in the adoption of Gat Island; and the 
next seemB to be taoitly admitted hy Waahington Inring, 
who keepe the Admiral entirely to the Bouthm ahoie 
of this idand, and even finds a harboor there to eorres- 
pond with that described by him on the South-East side 
of it. 

Here, then, is a deliberate disregard of the description 
given by Columbus in his journal of his first discovery 
—the very source which afibrda na iihe only certain 
meana of identifying that diseorery; and which dia- 
oovery is his first and most important in this inqtdry aa 
being his LandflJl. Indeed, it may he safely aascvted 
that no where does it appear. in this journal that the 
ships or the boats were ever on the South or South -East 
side of Guanahani, and therefore that it was never seen 
by Columbus. 

The foregoing supplies evidence sufficient to show that 

e2 
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them, men and women, every one bringing something, 
called out, " Dando gracias a IHos."* throwing them- 
selves on the ground and shouting out to us to come on 
shore. But I was almd to land, seeing an extensive 
reef of rooks which surroimded the island, with deep water 



Oaminmtary, 

Gat Island eonld not have been the LandfaU of Colum- 
bus, according to his journal. And yet it is not only 
strenuously maintained as such by Washington Ir- 
ving, but he is supported in this opinion by no less an 
authority than that of Baron Humboldt, who, in allu- 
sion to the doubts as to whether Wasliington Irving 
or Navanete ia right, saySi "These doubts have too 
general an interest in hi8t(nioal geography not to be eon- 
seientiouflly examined here. This duty, indeed, becomes 
the ihore imperative since the hypothesis of M. Navar- 
rete, that identifies one of the Turks Islands as Guana- 
bani, to the Northward of San Domingo, has been adopted 
too hastily ; — and since a document entirely unknown, 
the chart of Juan de la Cosa of 1500, the great impor- 
tance of which was discovered in 1832 by M. Valkenaer 
and myself, adds fresh weight to the objectionB against 
it of M. Washington Irving in his Life of Columbus." 

** One may say," oantinues the Bairon, " that in the 
extension of ISuropean civilization, the pleasing recol- 
lections of our infancy recall to mind the impressions 
which were produced on first reading the discovery of 

* Note XXII. Appendix. 
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between them and the shore, fonning a harbour large 
enough to hold all the ships of Christendom, bat with a 

very narrow ontmnce. Nevertheless, witliin this belt of 
rocks there are several single sunken rocks; but the 
water in it is as still as it is in a well. 



Cimmentary, 

Gnanahani. Those moving lights which in the dark- 
ness of night were pointed oat by the Admiral to Pedro 
Gatierres ; that sandy beach, lighted by the moon, seen 

by Juan Rodriguez Bermejo forcibly recur to the mind. 
The very names and Christian names of the seamen, 
who stated they first saw a portion of the new world, are 
still fresh in our memory, and we should be compelled 
to leave onr reminiscences unattached to a specific 
place, and to consider the actual locality of the scene 
as vagiy and uncertain. 

" Happily, I am enabled to put an end to this state 
of uncertainty by means of a geographical doeoment, 
as ancient as it is unknown ; a document which irrevo- 
cably confirms the result of the arguments that M. 
Washington Irving brings forward in his w^ork against 
the hypothesis of Turks Island. An American naval 
officer, from his own knowledge of the localities of Cat 
Island and Turks Island^ has already shown how little 
the appearance and position of the latter correspond 
with the description which Columbus has given of Gua^ 
nahani or San Salvador."* 
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And in order to make this inapeeikii I moved tbis 
morning, for I wished to give your Highnesses an ac- 
count of it and also where forta could be constructed. 
And T saw a piece of land like an islet, although it is not 
one, on which there are six houaee ; which might be at- 



Commentary, 

The learned Banm then diaeoaaes ataomeeonaidenble 
length the elaime of the two advoeatee of Turks Island 

and its opponent Cat Island, deciding in favour of the 
latter. It is, however, somewhat satisfactory to find 
him recognizing thus the description of Guanahani by 
* Columbus. Did he ever apply that description in com- 
parison with the general character of Cat Island? Was 
lie aiwue that Golnmbua by his northerly conrae in the 
boata must inevitably have passed ronnd the Noirthem 
end of it; that he allndea to the harbour as beh^fimned 
by a belt of roein round the island, and not at the South- 
Kost end of it, as asserted by Washington Irving; — 
which end there is no proof in his journal that Colum- 
bus in reality ever saw ; and, waiving the question of 
siie as being one of relative comparison and indefinite, 
as well as that of trees bearing firuit as being equally 
indefinite and applicable to either, can he say ihat the 
middle (not centre) of Cat Island is occupied by a large 
lake, and that it is a level island without mountain? 
Can the learned arbitrator show these things ? Beally 
as he cannot do so, the haste which he has attributed to 
Navarrete must be applied to himself, notwithstanding 
all the assifitance he has derived iiom that invaluable 
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tacked in two days by the islet, altliough I do not see 
tbat it would be neoeasaiy, for these people are vary ig- 
norant of weapons, asyonr Hi^esees will see by seven 
which I have taken on board to bring home and be 
taught our language and retain^ unless yoor Highnesses 



document which he has found in De la Cosa's chart. 
While the learned Baron has been proving Senor Nar 
wrete to be wrong, he, sorely has been too hasty in 
adopting the rotten theory of his opponent, which not 
all the erudition of the aath«nr of Cosmos will enable 
him to support against the short and simple tale of Oo- 
Imnbos, as given in his journal quoted above. 

Navarre te waa undoubtedly wrong. Very properly 
taking his own view of the subject, he was misled by 
the supposititious Westerly course which he fancied the 
Admiral always adopted, but which he certainly did not. 
But by this it beeame necessary to select an island suffi- 
ciently fiff to the Bastward to enable him to do so befine 
arriving at Cuba, and that called the Grand Turk, or 
generally Turks Island, came nearest, both in position 
and description, to his purpose. 

But all this is answered by Watling Island. Both 
the position and the description of this island answers 
every requisition of the journal. As to the abundanoe 
of water : Columbus has been mtppMed to have meant 
that it was fresh, for he does not say that it was so in 
his journal. The muekoB aguM he mentions may have 
been fredi, brackish, salt, or even rain water. There is. 
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should please to direct that they all be taken to OaefeOe 
or be kept in the island as captives; finr iviUi My mm 
they may be oq>timd and be made to do whatever we 
please. 

And again close to the eaid islet are gardeim of the 



Commentoiy. 

nothing to show thai it was really iiesh, but there are 
good reasons for believing it was not so; fiitt» ftcm the 
natives bnnging him water to his boats when on the 
Western side of the island ; and again ftom his looidng 

for it at the first of the other islands which he visited. 
Had he watered his ships, or had he not been inquiring 
for it of the natives, they would scarcely thus have 
brought it to liim when he appeared with his boats on 
the West side of the island. Abundance of water was 
no doubt found by him at Quanahani, but whether salt 
or fresh does not a|^»ear; and in every other partioolar 
Watling Island agrees with the general charaoter of 
Guanahani as recorded by Columbus. 

There appears above to be sufficient reason for inferring 
that Columbus passed in his boat by one of the cban- 
nels through the belt of coral into the harbour wluch it 
forms with the shore of the island, as he speaks of the 
rocky heads in it (coral rock, so well known to our 
Weet Indian cruisers, they must have beat) and says 
that he examined it. And, having concluded his recon- 
naissance as to capacity for defence, as well as for a har- 
bour, he leaves it and regains his ship. 

Now, the Admiral says above that he moved early in 
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most bistatiftd trees I bavd ever seen, and so fresh that 
their leaves aie like those of Castile in April and May; 
and abnndance of water. I examined that harbour and 

afterwards returned to the ship and made sail. And I 
saw 60 many inlands that I could not decide as to which 



Commentary. 

the moming in order to make this reconnaissance, and 
it might seem from the expression that this might also 
i^ply to the diips in the way of orders to follow the 
boits. Bnt he returns on board and makes sail, shaping 
Mb course, as we shall see, to the South- West from the 
Western side of the island, and not to the South-East, 
as supposed by Washington Irving. 

There is no necessity to look for further evidence tlian 
is seen in the foregoing to prove that Cat Island was not 
the Guanahani found by Columbus. Its entire cha- 
racter, and the &ot of the Admiral having passed round 
the Nertk end of the island, all render it impossible ; 
and, setting aside any claims of Turks Island to the 
eame effect, for reasons which will be more evident as 
wc proceed, on comparing the features of Watling Is- 
land with the brief, but clear and definite terms, in the 
Journal, it entirely agrees with them as fnr as they go. 
The principal features are its sase and tlic large lake in it. 
It is not mountainons ; it is surrounded by a coral belt ; 
and it is so verdant generally as to have been long known 
as the " Garden of the Bahamas ; " which, cultivated, as 
it appears to have been even in the thne of Columbus, 
would doubtless present that prospect pleasing to the 
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I should first go. The natives which I had taken on 
board made sigiifi that they were innumerable, naming 
above a hundred. So I looked out for the largest and 
determined to steer for that, aa J am nm dam^,* From 
Uiis to San Salvador will be about five leagaee, more, or 



C&mmentary, 

eye" mentioned by the Admiral. Here, then, is ample 
reason (besides what will follow) for dismissing Turks 
Island and Cat Island, and adopting Watling Island as 
being the Guanahani of Columbus, the soil of whioh 
was the first Amerioaii gKnmd trodden by the great na- 
vigator, and which, with that fervour of eharaoter and 
high religiooB feeling that maiked the mani "in gratir 
tade," as he says, to tiiat Almighty Power whiefa had 
so miraculously bestowed on iiim tiiis discovery," he 
named Ban Salvador. 

How complete must now have been the triumph of 
Goluinbus as he was thus leaving his first discovery, 
and would behold it, the object of aU his solicitude, 
receding gradually firom him; — ^for which he had en- 
dured in Spain the taunts and jeers of the multitade, 
and in his ship the threats of a mutinous crew. It was 
but a "moderate" sized island, but it was a certain 
pledge, as lie now saw, that more were at hand, to wliich 
he was leading his adventurous little fleet. How dif- 
ferent must have been his feelings from those of that 
deep anxiety which had oppressed him but a day or 

* Note XXIV. Appendiz. 
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less. They all appear to be even, not mountainous, and 
very fertile. They are inhabited and they make war on 
each other ; and yet these people are a 8iiiiiile>iiiiiided 
but handeoiiiely fonned nee. 



(knmunka/y, 

two before. His crew, who but as yesterday were al- 
most maddened by despair, considering him as the cause 
of their desperate condition, had been ready to sacrifice 
him to their revenge, would now be on the alert, anziona 
to obey the orders of their chief. Only a day or two 
ago their expressions of dieappointaieiit and distraet 
had been load and menadlng; to-day they tre forgotton 
and bs?e giyen way to the bustle of duty. The glanee 
of angerwas gone, tibe smile of satisfhetion was beaming 
from every countenance in admiration of their noble- 
minded Chief, whose superior intelligence had promised 
and gained success. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

THE JOURNAL OF COLUMBUS CONTINUED. 

CSOLUIffBOS MAMXB SAIL VOK THB VSZT ULAiriH-OH BaAOBDrO 

IT, Dlf COVERS A LARGER IN THE WE8Tf AWD CROWDS SAIL 
FOR IT — KNCOURAGED BY ACCOUNTS OP GOLD THERE FROM 
THE NATIVES ON BOARD — ARRIVES IN THE EVENING AND 
ANOHOBfl^DISAPPOIMJBO AKD UAVXB IT TOB THB NEXT 
8BEN IN THB WB8T, WHICH HB HAHBS nBHAKDiyA— > 
' TBXATMBNT OF THB KATnTBS— DUTAirOB ABD DB80BIP- 
TION OF FERNANDINA. 
COMMENTARY : — EFFECTS OF THE CURRENT — SOM OAT ABD 
LONG ISLAND — THEIR FROPEA NAMES. 

Monday, October 16th'.-— I had laid by all night so as 
not to pass the island or to be obliged to anchor before 
daylight witboift knowing whether the ground was foul 
or not ; so at daybreak I made sail. And as the island 
might be more than five leagues distant, perhaps seven, 
and the set of the current detained me, it was noon be- 
fore we reached it. The aide of it next to San Salvador 
I found to trend North and South for about five leagues, 



Commentary, 

The Admiral had now left Guanahani, his Landfall, 
and was on his way to an island which he saw before 
him, and which he appears to have passed without fur- 
ther noticing. But before he finally took leave of Gua- 
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and the other which I followed trends East and West 
above ten leagues 

And as from this island I saw another larger to the 
Westward, I made sail, continuing on until night, for as 
yet I had not airived at the Weatem cape to whieh I 
gave the name of Santa Maria de Ooncepdon. And 
aboat soneet I anchored off the cape to ^certain if there 
was any gold to he fonnd there, for the people I had 
with me from San Salvador told me that here they wear 
very large rings of gold on their legs and arms. But I 
really believe that all they eay is deception, in order to 
get away from me. Nevertheless it was my desire not 
to pass any island without taking possession of it'; but 



nahani, he makes the startUng assertion that he saw so 

many islands he did not know whieh to go to first. Was 
this the triumphant boast of success, or was it an ex- 
pression of so}>er reality ? The great discoverer of the 
New World had indeed now seen his adventurous voyage 
rewarded with success ; his best hopes were now real- 
ised, and he might be charitably permitted at this stage 
of it to magnify all he saw without doing much harm to 
his narrative. Bat considering where he was, it ap- 
peiun more probable that this abundance of islands was 
rather in his imagination, and really those whieh had 
been mentioned to him by tht3 natives of Giumaliani, 
who, ho believed, had enumerated " above a hundred." 
Perhaps he had visited the highest part of this island ; 
hut even from thence the summits of Cat Island could 
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one being taken pOMeadoii of the ■■me may be nid 
of aU. 

And I lemained at anebor nntil to-dayi Tneeday, 
when at daylight I landed, with the boats armed, and 

found the people in the same naked condition as those 
of San Salvador. They allowed us to go wherever we 
pleased over the iahmd, and gave ub whatever we aaked 
for. 

And aa the wind was South-East,* I did not like to 
stay, 10 letomed to the ihip. And there waa a laige 
canoe alongside the caravel Nifia, and one of the men of 
San Balvador, who waa in her, jumped overboard ; and 

the night before, when midway between San Salvador 

and the island first steered for, another did the same. 
And I went after the canoe, which sliot away faster than 
any boat conld, for in speed they have great advantage 



CinmiaUarif* 

not have been diaeemedi nor those of Long Idand, for 
they were between forty and fifty miles away, with Oon- 

cepcion and Rum Cay between them, the latter being 
the nearest, and therefore more likely to be visible. It 
moreover lies South- West from Guanahani, and as the 
Admiral distinctly expressed his intention of proceeding 
in this direction, and says he is steering (p. 106) for the 
largest, these are &ir reasons Ibr conelnding that he 
steered for Bnm Gay^f for Goneepcion is so smaU as to 
bear no eompaiiaon even with it. 

• Note XXV. Appendix. f Note XXVI. 
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over us. However, they went on shore and left the 
oaDoe, and Bome of my people landed after them, and 
they all lan off like a hrood of chickens. And we took 
liie fltnoe fhey luul left and brought it to the Nifiai to 
iddeh veBsel another flmall canoe eame with a man in it 
to barter some cotton. And as he would not go on 
board some of her ciew jumped into the water and cap- 
tured her. And being on the poop of the ship, and see- 
ing it all, I sent for him, and gave him a red cap and a 
bracelet of green glass beads, which I fastened on hia 
arm, and two little bells, which I fixed to his ears, and 
placing him in his canoe again sent him on shore. 
Afterwards I made sail for the large island which I 



But this expression about the number of islands is 
perhaps of little conseijuence ; for there is, besides the 
foregoing, more matter at hand that will be found to 
confirm this conclusion. 

It appeara also by the Admiral's account that the 
fMTMK,* or the set of the cnnrent» much delayed hia pro- 
gress, 80 that he oonld not gain the island before night> 
ftll to anchor, and was unable for the same reason to 
reach it before noon of the following day, Monday the 
loth of October, and then he finds it was further off 
than he really expected. The distance of Rum Cay 
corresponds with that given by Columbus, but he was 
mistaken in respect of its sise, and no doubt bafiied and 
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Baw to the Westward. And I (vdared the other eanoe, 
wfaioh the Nifia had on her poop, to be sent away. And 
I observed afterwazds, on the former one gaining .the 
shore with the man whom I presented with the things 

abcyve-mentioned, and from whom I had not taken the 
cotton that lie would liave given me, that all the rest 
collected round him in amazement, and must have con- 
cluded that we were kind people. The other, who had 
got away, had done some mischief to us, for which rea- 
son we had carried him off, and for which same reason 
I need this one well| and let him go, rewarding him so 
as to seeme their good opinion, for hereafter, when yonr 
Highnesses send here again, they may be fonnd good 



deceived from the effects of the current. Yet no sooner 
does he gain it than, attracted by another large island 
to the Westward, without waiting to land on this, " the 
island first steered for," (p. 110, distinguished by italics,) 
he continaes on his ooorse towsrds that, making all the 
sail he can, so as to reach it before night. Bnt there is 
evidently an allnsion in the Journal to this proceeding, 
showing that Columbus did not consider it worth while 
to stop at Rum Cay to take possession of it, with such 
a prospect aa he had before him. For he says (p. 110), 
One being taken possession of, the same may be said 
of all." 

Long Island wonld nndonbtedly present an imposuig 
appearance w||^en seen in all its length, spread along the 
horizon of a spectator in the direction from it of Rnm 
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companions; but the value of all I gave does not 
amount to four maravedis. 

And about ten o'clock I made sail with the wind from 
Bouth-East, and borrowed to the South,* to pass to the 
other island, which is very large, and where all the na- 
tiyes I have with me from San Salvador make cngns 
that there is abundanoe of gold^ and that the natiyes 



Commentary. 

Cay, which it would render quite insignificant. Hence 
the anxiety of Columbus to proceed, and not to lose 
Ume by landing on the latter, as this would be tedious, 
in consequence of the reefs off it; and thus the apparent 
haste of the Admiral to hurry on for the prize before him, 
without even naming Rum Cay, is readily acooimted for. 
Long Island, although a narrow strip of land, a mere 
mountain ridge lifted aboyethe ocean snrikce, and only two 
or three miles across, lies in a N.N.W. and tS.S.H direc- 
tion, extending about fifty-six miles. With liigh antici- 
pations from the imposing appearance presented by this 
island, and encouraged by the assurances of the natives 
of Guanahani, Columbus erowds all sail on his yes8el,t so 
as to reach the Western cape of it before him in day- 
light, that he might look out for dear ground on which 
to anchor. He succeeded, and waited Ibr daylight to 
yisit this cape, to wideh he had already giyen the name 
of Santa Maria de la Concepcion.iJ: 

• Note XXVIII. Appendix. f Note XXIX. 

I Note XXX. 

I 
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wear it in rings on iheir BrmB and legs and eani and 

noses, and even on their breasts. 

From Santa Mai'ia to this island it is about nine 
leagues more East and West.* And this part of tlie 
island trends North- West and South-East, and it appears 
that on this aide of it there wonld be more than twenty- 
eight leagnea; and it is not monntainona, but like San 



Commentary, 

Whether he had entertained suspicions of tlie charac- 
ter of its people from the scars (p. 91) of those he saw 
at Quanahani, or had imbibed the same doubts about 
them firom the natives he had on board, the boats' crews 
are armed at daylight, and he proceeds to land with eara 
and ciicomspeetion. But he is no sooner on shore than 
he finds the same simple-mmded race of kind and con- 
fiding people, in the same primitiye state of nature, aa 
those he had already found at Guanahani. They are 
delighted to see him, they offer him tlieir services with 
anything they liave, and freely invite him and his anned 
crew to go wherever they Like in the island. How dif- 
ferent was all this to his anticipations. They were not 
warlike, but ill-provided and poor, and they had no gcdd 
to giye himi He quickly finds lliat he is on the extreme 
end of an island, presenting nothing worth his having, 
and comes to the condusion that his eaptive natives, 
with the hopes of escaping, have endeavoured to deceive 
him. 

* Note XXXI. Appendix. 
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SalTador and Santa Mam, all plain wHhout pfedpice. 
But like all the rest it lias snnken ioAb near the sbore^ 
for whidi reason it is necessary to be on tlie look out 
when desiring to anclior, so as not to do so too near H. 
Happily, the water is very clear and the bottom easily 
seen. At the distance of two gun-shots from tlicsc is- 
lands the bottom is such that it is impossible to get to 
them. They are very fertile and have a Me air, and 



CommetUaiy. 

In this first route firom Quanahani to the second 

anehorage of Oolnmbus in the New World, we see 
the first result of tearing away the natives from their 
homes, a proceeding for which he haa been eo much 
blamed by the liistorian of America, Las Casas. They 
jumped overboard to escape, and the same desire to do 
so is occasionally noticed by the Admiral in different 
parts of his Journal. But shivery had been abeani^ 
eetahliahed in Spain and Portugal, and why diould not 
Ameriea supply the maiket? The first motive of Co- 
lumbus, it appears, was that tliey should learn the lan- 
guage and be returned to their country after being made 
good Christians, to instruct and civilize tlieir country- 
men ! a measure which was really attempted with some. 
But, to return to our subject : 

Having now accompanied the Admiral through the 
first stage of his proceedings after leaving Guanahani, 
it may be as well to consider where he is ; for this an- 
chorage off the cape of a large isUnd, at which he ar- 
rived on Monday evening the 15th of October, is far 

1 2 
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mBy pfddaee many tbings that I do not know of, for I 
do not oare to stop and refit, but to go and find gold, 

which these Indians make signs to me ie worn on the 

arms and legs ; and gold it is, for I showed them some 
of the pieces which I have, therefore I cannot be mis- 
taken with the Lord's help,* but I cannot diecover from 
them where it ia to be found. 
Being half way across between these two islands, that 
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from Navarrete's position, and by no meana ooinddea 
with that assigned io \\\m by Washington Irving. 

It has been sliown above that from Guanahaiii the 
Admiral steered S.W., and it will be seen by the 
accompanying chart that the island called Rum Cay 
lies in this direction from Ghianahani, and, as the Ad- 
miral says, from fiye to seroi leagues distant-f But with 
xeapeet to the size of Rum Gay, it is evidently enoneoas- 
ly stated in the Journal; perhaps from accident, arising 
from the blotted and rotten condition of the papers. But 
Columbus, seeing it was an iiuimpurtant island, and that 
a much larger one was before him, liastens off to it, and 
could not, therefore, say anything for certain about Rum 
Cay. If be really meant the length of its side next to 
Quanahani and that lying East and West to be as he 
givea them, they are greatly in eim. But this requirea 
oonfirmation ; and it mi^t be asked how could be have 
determined the former? All this must have been mere 

Note XXXII. Appendix. f Note XXXIII. 
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is betweeQ Santa Maria and this large one, to wliieh I 
gare iJie name of Femandina, 1 fbitnd a man in a canoe 
alone, who was passing firom Santa Maria to Femandina. 

And lie had with him a piece of bread about the size 

of one's fist, and a calabash of .water, and a lump of red 
earth, and some dry leaves, which appear to be much 
appreciated by them, ibr those on board had already 
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guess work, for he could not get to the Soutiiward, 
being prevented by the cnirent. 

But if Rum Cay be thus too small for the size of the 
second island mentioned by Columbus, how much less is 
that of Concepcion? to which island Mr. Washington 
Irving takes the Admiral by an East^South-East course.* 
The size of Concepcion in comparison with that given of 
it by Columbus is indeed quite insignificant. And not^ 
withstanding the Admiral has been supposed by that 
gentleman to have steered East-South-East from Guana- 
hani to go to Concepcion Island of the chart (named on 
the chart herewith " Deception Cay," to distinguish it 
from Rum Cay), his track has been laid down here in 
compliance with his expressed intention of going to the 
South- West.f For at noon on Monday, when he had 
arrived off the island, he distinctly states the wind was 
/rem ike SoutA-£aae, and there ik some probability that 
the little wind which he had the day before was from the 
Sonth-East also. Of the cunent, too, a totally di£Eaient 



* Note XXXIV. Appendix. 
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bartered them with me at San Salvador. And he had 
also a little badset, in which there was a stciiig of gUm 
beads and two white ones; by whieh I knew hebadoome 
ftom San BalTador, having passed firom thenee to Santa 
Maria, and was going to Femandina. And be reaehed 
the ship. I therefore made him come on board, as he 
desired to do so, and we hoisted his canoe into the ship^ 



Coinmentary. 

view of what Columbus did experienee is taken by Mr. 
Washington Irving, bat eniientSt it is well known, are 
very uncertain. There ean be no donbt, however, from 
the foregoing, that at noon on Monday (having left 

Guanahaiii on the preceding day) Columbus passed along 
the Northern shore of Rum Cay without landing on it, 
and continued onward to the West under all the sail he 
could set for Cape Santa Maria de la Concepcion. 

The Admiral, when speaking of this island of Santa 
Maria immediately afterwards, aUndes to it, by this name, 
as that off which he had anchored on Monday evening, 
and that to which he was going as the " very large island." 
Bnt why shonld " Rnm Cay " be thus left nameless. It 
is cleai' that the Admiral pai^sed it close, and specially 
alludes to it as the island Jirst steered for,*^ (p. 110.) 
The long appellation of Santa Maria do la Concepcion is, 
therefore, divided between Hum Cay and Long Island : ^ 
the name Concepcion being assigned to the former, and 
to the latter. Long Island, Santa Maria, or St. Mary ; 
at the North-West cape of which Columbns had an- 
chored — ^landing on it, as he describes, on Tuesday 
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and took care of everything in it. We gave him some 
honey and something to drink ; and so I shall pass him 
on to Femandma and letnm bim all his property, in 
order tliat a good opinion may be formed of na, the Lord 
willing, and that when your Highneasea send there, those 
who go may be well received, and that they may give 
to us of what they have.* 



Commentary, 

morning, and leaving it for Femandina, the next "yeiy 
large ialand " whioh he saw to the West, at ten. 

In a discnsskm like the present, this preeiflion of 
place and dat^ where it can be attained, is important^ 
and, indeed, essential to perspicuity ; and more partien- 
larly so here, since the view now taken of the Admiral's 
course differs so much from the high authorities already 
mentioned, one of which has been confirmed by long 
establiahed tradition. 



• Note XXXVI. Appendia. 
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CHAPTER VL 

COLUMBUS ANCHORS OVF ▲ SSTILBMRNT IN FSBNAMOINA — 
FEIBINIS TO THB KATITBB— THBia XHTD M AVKKR AKD 

oBUOiire Disponmoiir— Anzmr of tbm AtrniUAh vo 

VUD 8AM0ET — HIS BEMARK8 ON THB NATIVES — PROCEEDS 
TO THE NORTHWARD TO ROUND THE ISLAND— OBTAINS 
WATBR — REACHES THB CAPE OF THB ISLAND AND TURNS 
BACK — BDNNINO TO SOUTH-EAST AND SOITTU — ANOHOBS 
DHDU TKB aOUTK-BASr OAPB. 
OOMMBBTABT : BZPftAHATOBY OF THB ADMIRAL'S FKMOBBi 
ABB FOmiOB. 

TuiiSDAT, 16ih October.— I lefk the laland of Santa 
llaria de la Goncepeioii about noon for the Island of Far- 
nandina, which showed very large to the West^ and naid- 
gated all that day in calm. I conld not arriye in time 

to be able to see the bottom so as to anchor on clear 
ground, for it is necesfiary to be very careful in this to 



Commentary. 

OoLVKBVB 18 now approaching that portion of his dis- 
coveries where he has been least understood, and yet 
where his journal is by no means deficient in cleaznesa 

and perspicuity ! StOl, his aetaal proceedings, and their 

localities, seem to have escaped the penetration of all 
who have attempted to connpct them. But here, in 
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avoid losing the anchor. And so I lay by all night for 
daylight, when I arrived at a settlement, off which I 
anchored, and to which the man had come whom I found 
yesterday in the canoe half way. He had g^ven such 
good accounts of ns that in the night there were plenty 



Ccmnmtairy, 

fact, he was deceived himself, believing tliat he was al- 
luding to one inland when ho was really speaking of 
two, thereby baffling investigation without any inten- 
tion of doing so, and pnzsling effectually the ingennily 
of all geographers. 

Among other reasons, soch as the state of the wind, 
Ac., for not delaying his stay at Cape Santa Maria, is 
the appearance of another large island in the West. He 
therefore makes sail for it, about ten a.m., with a Bouth- 
East wind, borrowing, as seamen term it, (that is edging,) 
towards the South, that he might look down along the 
Western shore of the island, as he would open it wlien 
ronnding Cape Santa Maria. Indeed, .he desires to go 
to the South, as he has learnt from tlie natives that 
there is an island called Soamei in that direction, where 
there is plenty of gold ; a report which is confirmed by Ids 
people from Gnanahani, althoug:h , as he says, they are 
ready to agi*ee to anything in hopes of getting away 
irom him ! 

The wind, however, does not allow of his making 
much progress to the South. It falls in light airs, 
comes more from the Southward against him, so that 
his course becomes more Westerly, and he approaches 
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of canoes by the ship, bringing ns water and anything 
they liad. I distributed something to every one. To 
some a string of ten or twelve beads ; to others, little 
braas bells^ worth about a maravedi each in Castile ; to 
othefs needles, which were highly eeteemed; and to 
those who came on board the ship I gaye honej of sugar. 
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the Southern portion of the Exuma Islands, the direc- 
tion of wliich to the South-East, and even more East- 
erly, points towards that land, the northern cape of 
which, Santa Maria, he had just left. Thus the impres- 
sion on the mind of Columbos, as will appear in the 
seqnd, was that the island he was now approaehing ex- 
tended considerably further to fhe South-Bast than he 
could see, joining, perhaps, that of Cape Santa Maria ; 
and before he arrives at it, while it is yet before him, he 
gives it the name of Feniandina, not having given any 
name even to tliat of Cape Santa Maria. This Feman- 
dlna Mr. Washington Irving justly concludes to be 
Exuma, at the distance of about nine leagues, as the Ad- 
miral says it is, from Cape Santa Maria, in a direction, 
as' he adds, East and West." Columbus snddenly as- 
serts that it is twenty-ei^t leagaee long and that he saw 
fiill twoity leagues of it. This great distance, aa he 
went as far as the North-\Yest cape of it, conlinns the 
opinion that he considered it to extend considerably to 
the South-Eaet. 

The Admiral having made this passage, with very 
light winds interrupted by calms, doeft not gain the 
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And, after our morning prayers, I sent the ship's boat 
to the shore for water; and the natives very kindly 
showed my men where it was to be fomid« and assisted 
them in canying the barreb, when filled, to the ship. 

This island is very laige and I intend to go ronnd it, 
for, according to what I nnderstand, there is a gold mine 
in it or close to it. It is nearly eight leagues East and 
AVest from fc?anta Maria ; and this cape to which I have 
come, and all this coast, trends N.N.W. and 8.S.E., and 
I saw well twenty leagues of it ; but even then it does 
not terminate. 

While I am writii^ this, I am maJdng sail, with the 
wind ftom Bonth, to endeavour to sail round the island 
and to persevere till I find Samoet; whieh is the island 



island until daylight of Wednesday morning, the 17th 
of October, when he anehors off a settlement, and finds 
his ships visited by eanoes even before he comes to his 
anchorage; a cireumstanee which he attributes to his 
good treatment of the native he had found half way 
across, and who had arrived there beftm him. 

Here appears the first confirmation of the opinion 
which has been advanced in these pages on the subject 
of the abundant waters of Guanahani, viz., that they 
were really of no use to him, or why should not such a 
measure have been stated as that of completing the 
watering of the ships there? — especially as the Admiral 
has been so very dreumstantial in his narrative. His 
stock after the thirty days' voyage certainly would be 
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or city where gold is found, according to what the na* 
tives say who have been in the ship, besides those of San 
Salvador and Santa Maria. 

These people are like the rest of them. They have 
the same language and habits, excepting that these ap- 
pear to be a more domestic race and more tractable and 
docile, for I see that they have already brought cotton 
to the ship and other little things, which they are more 
expert in bargaining with than the others. And I saw 
in this island even cotton cloth made like mantles, and 
the people a})peared more orderly, and the women weai* a 
piece of cloth, which however scarcely conceals their sex. 

The island is covered with verdure: it is even and 
most fertile, and I have no doubt they have produce 
from it all the year. I discovered several trees very 



Commentary* 

exhausted, but he obtains no more than perhaps a 
few calabashes full at that island from the natives, 
who voluntarily bring it to him. Nor is there any 
mention of it at Cape Santa Maria; but here at 
this village of Exuma the natives, learning his want, 
bring it of their own accord; and not only that, but 
afterwards, when he sends his boat with empty water 
barrels, these kind-hearted children of nature are ready 
to assist his seamen by filling and carrying them to 
the boat, and in fact doing, as Columbus says, every- 
thing they can to please them. All this tends to justify 
the conclusion, that tiiose inviting streams of w^ater and 
the large lake so happily placed in the middle of Guaua- 
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different from ours, and some with branches of different 
kinds and yet all springing from one stem, one branch 
o£ one kind and another of another kind, and yet so dif- 
ferent that to me it is the greatest wonder in the world 
how they difo tlraB from each other. One hraneh, for 
instance, has leayes like the palm and another like the 
mastich ; and thus in one tree there were five or six dif- 
ferent kinds of branches. And these are not grafted, for 
the union is one of nature's own doings and no work of 
the natives. 



Commentary, 

haniy contribntingy as they might do, to the irrigation 
of the smiling gardens and luxuriant foliage of the is- 
land, mnst have been unfit for use, or Columbus would 

not have left the island with so small a supply as just 
sufficient for a day or two longer. Guaiialiani lias been 
dressed up as an island of Paradise, with the glowing 
colours of an artist's pencil, to which its discoverer, 
exulting at the success of his voyage, the first ever made 
aeross the sea of ''darkness," lent a too willing hand, 
and In the exuberance of his satisftctilon iuTCsted it with 
qualities which it did not possess, for it would immor- 
talize his name! The circumstance is quite excusable. 
Who can blame Columbus? It is one of those little 
weaknesses of human nature to magnify, and all this 
gave importance to his very first discovery. Fortune 
certainly favoured him in the island he alightid on from 
sea, for Watling Island staiulR long acknowledged as the 
most fertile island of the Bahama group ! distinguished 
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There appears to be no kind of religion among them, 
and I think they would Boon be made Christians, for 
they kaye a quick comprehension. The ikhoB here, too, 
are msnrelloualj diffisrent fltxm all othera. Thete ara 
flome formed libs cods and of the most beautiful eoloura, 
ae if painted of a thousand different huee, and so brQ- 



Commentary. 

among others by its exuberant vegetation, and known, 
even in modem time?, as the Garden of the Bahamas."* 

Having agre^ with Mr. Washington Irving in this ^ 
discussion that on the morning of Wednesday, the 17th 
of October, the Admiral is at audio]* off the idand called 
Great Bfatuma,— 4om whenoe he considers him to have 
taken quite a different course from that laid dowTi by 
the author of the landfall, — it may be as well to look 
into it and see the reasoning on which the tracks are 
thus brought together and then made to separate. 

The course which Columbus pursued from Quanahani 
to Ooncepcion, (considered here to be Bum Gay, al- 
thou^ not named by the Admiral,) and from thence to 
Gape Santa Maria de Goncepdon, (believed here also to 
be the Korth extreme of Long Island,) and from this to 
Exuma, wluch is agreed on as being Fernandina, appears 
on the accompanying chart. 

And from the chart accompanying Mr. Washington 
Irving*s Life of Columbus, the track of the Admiral is 
repeated on this as nearly as can be; but which track, 

* Note XXXVII. Appendijc 
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liant that they astonish every one who, on this account, 
is anxious to see them. There are wlialea, also parrots 
and lizards, bat of beaata I have seen none. A boy told 
me he had seen a large snake. I have not seen any 
sheep or goat nor any other animal, although I have 
been here as yet a very little time, for it is noon ; bat 



Ommentary, 

when the Admiral is running to the Southward from 
Exuma, may not be precisely the same, owing to the 
difoence between the charts. However, from the South- 
East end of Gat laland, which Mr. Washington Irving 
considers to be Gnanahani, he traces the Admiral's 
coarse to Goncepeion Island of his chart and, as he says, 
to " Bast-Soath-East," in compliance with the intention 
expressed by the Admiral of going to the largest island 
which he saw, and wliich took him in an opposite direc- 
tion to the current, which he considers to set Wost- 
North-West. Now it is unfortunate for this reasoning 
. that by a chart on which these islands are laid down in 
their trae places, an East-Sonth-East coarse from any 
part of Gat Island will not take a ship to Goncepeion - 
she woold go fkr wide of it and near to Wailing Island. 

Bat besides this, and also what is said about going to the 
largest island, let us admit that Columbus reaches Gon- 
cepeion Island of Mr. Washington Irving. He then adds, 
when near Conoepcion, Columbus sees another island 
to the Westward, the largest he had yet seen ; but he 
tells as that he anchored off Goncepeion, and did not 
stand for this larger island because he coold not have 
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if there were any I could not help seeing them. Tlie 
extent of this island I shall describe when 1 have been 
round it. 

Wednesday, October 17th. — ^At noon,* I left the settle- 
ment off whifih I had anchoied, and where I obtained 
water, in order to sail round this island of Feniandma, 



Cmimentary. 

sailed to the West." " Hence," observes Mr. Washington 
Irving, it is rendered certain that Columbus did not sail 
Westward in going from San Salvador to Coneepcion ; 
fbr from the opposition of the wind, as there conld be 
no other cause, he coold not sail towards thai qnartor/'f 
This is followed by the condnsion that he sailed East- 
Bonth-East, five leagues, to reach Conoepdon from 
Guanahani. Now let us ask whereabouts in his Journal 
has Columbus recorded his inability to sail Westward 
from Guanahani to Concepcion in consequence of the 
** opposition of the wind" (not a very nautical expres- 
sion by the way) ? The answer must be, no where can 
this be fonnd {% And it is remarkable also that on the 
Tsry day he leaves Guanahani, he says he is steering 
" Sonth-Weet^' for the largest island he oonld see, (p. 
106,) having previonsly said (p. 95) that he shonld go 
'* to the South- West," a conrse that would take him to 
Rum Cay; and also that having reached this cay the 
next day at noon, he says, the wind was ^* South-East" 

• Note XXXVin. Appendix. f Note XXXIX. 

X Note XL. 
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with the wind from South- West and South. I wished 
to follow the shofe of the island from where I was to the 
Soath-Eaat, for it lies N.N.W. and B.S.E. I wished to 
go to the South and South-East, for all the Indians I 
hare with me, as well as others, tell me by signs that 
towards the South is the islaud Sainoct, where there is 



Commentary. 

(p. 110) ; with which he crowds all the sail he can on 
his yessel to reach the cape of a large island (8anta 

Maria de la Concepcion) seen in the West before night, 
and succeeds in doing so.* 

"Then," continues Mr. Washington Irving, "leaving 
Concepcion on the 16th, Columbus steered for a very 
large island seen to the Westward, nine leagues off, and 
which extended twenty-eight leagaes in a South-East 
and North-West direction. He was becalmed the whole 
day and did not reach the island nntH the following 
morning, the 17th of October. He named it Femandina." 
And does the writer of this really believe that Columbus 
lay at anchor from the 15th at noon, when he reached 
/(is Concepcion Island, until the following morning at 
ten, when he distinctly saya in his Journal that he made 
sail on his vessel to reach Cape Santa Maria of this large 
island before night, that he might see where to anchor, 
landing the nei^ morning, as he states, and leaving at 
ten for Femandina. Besides, where, according to this 
view of the case, is the idand which he passed without 
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gold. And Martin Alonzo Pinzon, Captain of the eanir 
▼eL Pinta» in whkh I plaoed three of these IndiaoB, came 
and told me that one of them bad eertainly given him 
to nndentand that the island might yery soon be Miled 
fodnd by the N.N.W. ; and I saw that the wind was not 



Commentary . 

Igniting on? This important passage of the Joomal is 
altogetiier nnnotioed by Mr. Washington Irving, as well 
as the second large island; but being on his way fiom 
Bnm Gay of the chart, the Admiral could not pass to 
Ezama without seeing the extreme of Long Island, 
which, by the reasoning of Mr. Washington Irving, he 
is not permitted to do, as he is too far to the Northward. 

Again, Mr. Washington Irving states that on leaving 
the anchorage oflf Exuma the wind was South-East by 
South,* while Columbus says it was South- West and 
South ; and in allusion to the " remarkable port" men- 
tioned by Columbus, and which the Admiral says was 
two leagues firom the cape of the island, Mr. Washings 
ton Irving makes the Admiral run two leagnesf after 
bearing up, and then arrive at the port ; and, to com- 
plete the account, he adds that the Admiral " sailing 
out of this harbour by the opposite entrance to the 
North-West discovers that part of the island which runs 
East and West." On referring to the Journal of Co- 
lumbus, (translated in p. 132,) it will be seen that the 
Admiral speaking of this port, alludes to it as being too 

• Kote XLll. Appeudix. f NoUi XLIII. 
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favourable for the direction in wMch I wished to go, but 
was so for the other ; therefore I made sail to the N.N.W* 
Aiid when I was about two leagnaa firom the oape of 
tiie ialatid I disooyered a Ytiry lenunkable port with an 



Commmtary, 

shallow for his ships. It would be a very fine port " if 
it had but depth of water," but in consequence of its 
shoal character the ships really did not enter it at all ; 
the Admiral merely yiaited it in his boats with his water 
eadn to obtain mk&t, having, as he ns^fs, (p. 1330 
" aaehoied oataide of it." 

Such are the argomenta on which the Landfall of Gat 
Island has been established, not only by the Historian, 
in the conclusion to which they lead, but tliat snme Land- 
fall has been sealed by the learned Baron Humboldt, 
in the work already mentioned. In reality they are 
so many proofs of the want of that patient and dis- 
criminate pemsal of the Journal which it really re- 
quired of that haste, in fiict, which is so nnsparingly 
attributed by the learned Baron himself to the painB-> 
taking Sefior Navarrete. Mr. Washington Irving evi*. 
dently had before him a very bad chart, which assisted 
to mislead him ; although not so bad as not to place 
an island (Rum Cay) to the South-Wost of Watling 
Island; but not so Baron Humboldt, who speaks in 
terms of admiration of the chart of Mr. De Mayne, 
the same that lias been used in this discussion.* And 

* Note XLtV. Appendix. 
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entrance ; although it may be said to have two, for it 
has a rocky islet in the middle, making both very narrow. 
But within it there is sufficient room for a hundred ships, 
if it had but depth of water and was dear of zooka, and 
had a deep entnmce. It appeared to me worth while to 



Commentary, 

the consequence of using tlie bad cliart is that Mr. 
Washington Irving takes the Admiral to the South-East 
inside of Long Island, and thence across the Bahama 
Bank, — a course which by no means corresponds with 
the straightforward namtiTe of Crolumbns. There la 
eaid to be a narrow channel near Long Idand leading to 
the Soathward, and there only, which perhaps might 
be adopted by small yesselB. Bat with respect to Co- 
lumbus taking it, — first, it is by no means likely, from 
the bad weather which followed after the Admiral bore 
up for the South-East, that he would venture in that 
direction, when he observed that " it was necessary to 
get off the land," and, secondly it will be seen in what 
follows that he certainly did not adopt that ronte. Let 
u0 now then finsake the nngenlal ground of controveray 
and accompany the Admiral in the course vdiich he pur- 
sued b^ond all question, and which will take him to 
the South-Elast end of the same island as tliat off the 
North-West end of which he hud anchored in the evening 
of Monday, the 15th of October, naming it Cape Santa • 
Maria, but which island he believed to be Femandina. 

Having profited by the amiable disposition of the na- 
tives at the settlement where he had now obtained water. 
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examine and sound it, and so I anchored outside of it, 
and went in with all the boats of the ships, and we soon 
found there was not water enough for them. 

When I first saw it I took it for the month of some 



ConmemUBfy, 

probably Exiima llarboui*, Columbus trips his anchor, 
anxious to sail round the island, and writes wldle his 
ship is getting on her way (or underway, as seamen 
say,) of his intention to describe it as soon as he has 
done so; departing in execution of his project about 
noon of Wednesday, the 17tb of Oetober. 

The natiyes, by their signs or expressions, had per* 
snaded Columbus that his best chance of finding gold 
lay in the South, and particularly alluded to an island 
which they called Samoet. It would seem that when 
he was borrowing to the South, on leaving Cape Santa 
Maria, he would have gone there if the wind and coral 
rocks would have permitted him ; for aa he is now leav- 
ing the anchorage where he first obtains watery he ex- 
pressly states his desire to go to the Sonth-Esst* (p.ld9). 
The wind, however, was- South* ta Sootb-West, and the 
Commander of the Pinta, Alonzo Pinson, having obtained 
from the Indians he had with him the idea that they 
might get there by sailing round the North end of the 
island, conies to Columbus, and persuades him to do so : 
on which the ships all make sail on a North-North- West 
course.f 



• • Note XLV. Appendix. ' f Note XL VI: 
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lirer, ind had, therefore, directed the barricas to be 
broii£^t for water. On shore we found eight or ten 

men, who soon came to us and showed ns about the eet- 
tiement where I sent our people for water, some with 
the casks and others ai'ined. And as it wafl BOme difl- 
tance to find, it detained me two hours. 

In this interval I took the opportonity of looking at 
thole trees, the most extraordinary things I ever ^iaw. 
They irere as 6r in leaf as onrs in the Unonth of Hay 
in Andalosia. But &e trees are as differently formed 
from ours as day is from ni^t and morning ; the same 
with the fruits and shrubs and even the stones and every- 
thing. It is true that some of the trees are of the same 



Commentary. 

How long the ships continued in this direction is nnoer- 
tain. But it is not of much moment, as Oolumhus says 
frhen they were about two leagues from the* cape Or 
extreme of the island, he ohservee what he Opposes to 

be the mouth of a river, and is induced to anchor his 
ships off it. Here, again, are indications of the ships 
being badly off for water, for, attracted by the appear- 
ance only of a river, the Admiral comes to an anchor 
and sends the boats with water casks to be filled. 

Instead of a nvest they find what would be a harbour 
laige enough to contain iJl the ships of Christendom (a 
&yourite expression of Columbus) if it were not defi- 
cient in depth, a no less essential quality, indeed, than 
superficial extent for the formation of a harbour. It is 
described ^& having two entrances, formed by an island, 
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kind 9B those of Castile, though with very considerslde 

difference, and there are other trees of different kinds 
similar to none in Castile. 

The people, one with another that we have met with, 
are all of the same race, naked alike, and of the same 
stature, and would give away what they have for any 
thing tNXBk ns. With some of the yoa<iis of the ahipa 
they barteored their spears for pieces of broken TeseelB 
and glass. Onr men who had gone for water told me 
they went into their honsee, which they found swept 
very clean, and that their beds and ftimiture were of 
cotton net. Their houses are all like tents and of a good 
height, with chimnies. But I have not seen among the 
many settlements I have met with any one with more 
than twelve or fifteen houses. 



Cammentany, 

yet very narrow and with little water in them. The 

harbour, from this description, seems to correspond with 
a part of the shore of tlie island about ten miles to the 
North- West of the former harbour, but is really nothing 
more than the low shelving shore of the island covered 
to the depth of a few feet by the sea. 

Again, Oolumbns finds the same kind4iearted people 
here as before ; much in the same condition as to cloth- 
ing, but all ready to serve him. His men visit their 
dwellings — <;omparing them to tents with a chimney, he ' 
speaks of their clean and neat appearance, and is struck 
by their substitute for beds — formed by a cotton net 
which tliey call hamaca (whence our term hammock)^ 
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The mamed women here wear cotton aprons, hot the 
girls none, excepting some above eighteen years of age. 

And Iiere there were mastiff dogs and branchetes. One 
of them had a piece of gold in his nose, about the size 
of half a dollar, on which letters were observed. And 
I almost fell out with them because they would not 
barter it; for I would have givoi any thing for it, 
in order to have seen the superscription and what coin 
it was. But I was answered that they nerer dare part 
with it. 

After taking water I returned to the ship and made 

sail, and went so far to the North-West as to discover 
all that part of the island as far as the coast which 
trends East and West. 



Canmentaary, 

and he lets us into the important secret that the largest of 
their native villages that he had seen among the islands 

did not consist of more than a dozen or fifteen huts, or, as 
their brethren in the North would term them, wigwams. 
It is not unworthy of remark that we find no mention 
of these huts or villages at Guanahani until Columbus 
visits the Western side of the island, to which he goes 
on purpose to see ^ settlements and soon finds two or 
three, and, inrther on, " one of six cabins." This scan- 
tiness of dwellings does not appear to justify the con- 
clusion that Guanahani was fbnnd by Columbus to be 
very thickly populated, but it would seem that for their 
residence the natives preferred the lee side of the island, 
where they find protection from the wind. 
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The Indians on boai^i then told me that this island is 
less than Samoet, and that I ought to turn back to go 
there. It was then calm, but the wind soon sprung up 
from Weflt-North-West, and was £ur for where I had 
come from. So / b&re and steered all last night to 
Eaat-Soath-BaBt^ aometimea East and then Soath-Eaat. 
And this I did to keep off the land, for there was a con- 
siderable storm and the weather was very bad, and did 



Commentary. 

After staying a couple of hours at this anchorage and 
obtaining water, the boats return to their ships, and Co- 
Inmbns eontinoes his North-North- West comnse along the 
island. The wind meanwhile seons to have died awav, 
and the ships no sooner arrive off the extreme of the . 
island thatf they are becalmed ; not however very long, 
for soon afterwards it springs up again from West-North- 
West, which, as Columbus observes in his Journal, was 
iiair for where they had come from.* This the natives on 
board also perceive, and signify in their own way to 
Golnmbns that jthis island (Exuma) is not to be compared 
with Samoet, on which he claps his hebn ap and stands 
away to the Eastward. The expression in the Jommal 
is, tomS la vueUa, literally signifying, / tamed round, 
a proceeding which seems among others of Columbus 
to have been entirely overlooked, but which is here a 
most important one in the subject before us.f 

But trouble is at hand. Ck>lumbaa says, he had ex- 
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not allow of my approaching it to anchor. It also r^ed 
yery- hard 6pm midniglit nearly until day, and oon- 
tinned very hea^y fin* more rain, and we off tbe Soath- 
fiaat cape of the island, where I hope to anchor nntO it 
clears up, that I may see the other islands to whioh I 
must go. 

In the course of every day that I have passed auiong 
these islands it has rained more or loss. Your High- 



Commentary, 

perienoed rain every day more or lees since he had been 
among the islands. He was now to endure the disoom- 
forts of a heavy gale, the first he had met with in the 
New World. Happily he was beyond the limits oiP that 

■ district of the West Indies which is annually visited by 
hurricanes, although it was thcii* season, which is not 
considered over until the last full moon in the month of 
October is past. But although the part in which he now 
was is free from the effects of these visitations, it is not 
so from violent gales, attended with some of the charac- 
ter of the hurricane in the calm and changing of the 
w^d* 

The breeze before which the Admiral bore up, soon 
freshens, and he runs before it to the E.8.E., making 
good this course, steering sometimes East and sometimes 
South-East, the iirst part of it to keep off the land, the 
eourses being altered as necessary. The first of these 
courses would tske him from his position when he bore up 
towards and well clear of Cape Saata Maria : and with 
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nessea may depend that this country is the most fertile, 
temperate, and even that there is in the world. 

Thursday, Idth October. — ^A^ soon as it cleared up, I 
eontiimed mnniiig with the wind and went round the 



the Sonth-Bart eoiine his ahipe would bonnd along be* 
fore the gale at no great distance from the outer shore of 
Long Island, (the wind drawing Northerly as he pro- 
ceeded,) while he was under the impression, from the 
direction in which the Bouth-East part of lilzuma Island 
lies, which he had seen, that the Southern part of Long 
I8lan4 wa9 that same I^mandina he had left on the pre- 
Tleua day« The feoeption would he c^ompileted in the inind 
of Goltunhns, first, by the direction in whioh Exnma lies 
being the same as the Southern part of Long Island ; 
and next, by losing sight of this island when obscured at 
inten als of the storm and by the darkness of night, in 
which he was either lying by or running to the South- 
ward ; for the Journal tells us, that as the weather per- 
mitted, the ships continued running before the wind to- 
wards the South-East point of the island, which haying 
reached they passed round it sufficiently to find shelter, 
and soon found a smooth anchorage. 

This mistake of the Admiral in believing that he was 
now at anchor off the South-East end of Exuma, which 
he had named Fernandina, when he was really off Long 
Island, is thus quite admissible. lie had undei-gone 
the ordeal of a gale accompanied by heavy rain, and in 
the obscurity of this and the darkness of night he must 
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island as much as I could, and anchored when it was 
not time to keep under sail ; hut I did not go on shore, 
having made sail at daylight.**^ 



CmmeiUarff, 

freqaently have lost sight of the land, anxtouB as he was 

to keep it on board, and at the same time fearful of get- 
ting too near it. His conclusion was formed on fair 
^unds, but under circumstances which rendered him 
very liable to be deceived as he was ; for he was now at 
anchor snugly sheltered from the sea with his fleet under 
the Bouth-East end of Long Island, or, as he supposed, 
Femandina, to which island the name Bania ICaiia 
has been assigned, as given hy himself to tiie North- 
west cape of it, that of Fenumdina being left for Ex- 
mna, on which island it was undoubtedly bestowed by 
the Admiral. 

• NotoZLIX.A]ipaMlix. 
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CHAPTER Til. 
ooLVMaos vnnM ■amokt avb vamis r xsabklla x8uan>-» 

m nULGRAKT OROUP— CAPS BBRITOSO— OAPB LACUNA— 
▲MXIKTT or OOLDMBUS TO 8SB THE KITTO OF THB ISLANDS 
— THX SHOAL AND HOCJCIf CHARAOTSIl OF THS SPACE SH- 
OLOSBD BT nm rnUIS*— OAFS OBL ISLBO— BOBinifa 
LAOOoilf— VIKTSS BUHG KIUDIIM OF OOLUV - 

BD8 T0WABD8 THBM — NATITB8 8PBAK OF CUBA, CALLBO 
BY THBM COLBA, SUPPOSBO BT OOLUMBUB TO BB JAPAK — 
THEIR POVBRTY—SHIPS TAKE IN WATER— COLUMBUS, 
TIHKD OF BKLAT, DBTBRMINBS ON SAIUMG FOR OOLBA^ 

■n oovonui aif bsivo no aovAinsr. 
oommTABT n ou cTumA iinif bblasivb to xhb bruatiov, 
OF TBB nm. 

Friday, 19th of October. — At daybreak the anchors 
were at the bows, and I sent the caravel Pinta to the 
Elast-Soath-Eas£, and the caravel Nina to the South- 
South-East, and with the ship I steered Soath-Eaet ; and 
ordera were glyen them to keep these oouiees untH noon, 
when hoth yessds were to leave them and njoin me. 



TiiBRE would seem to have been a consultation on 
board of the Santa Maria on the arrival of the ships in 
the evening of Thursday the ISth of October, as to the 
steps to he taken for the poipose of finding this Island 
of Samoet, at which (he Indians wonld assist with their 
opinions; for we find Oolnmhns resolutely hent on dis- 
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And presently, before we had sailed three hours, we 
saw an island in the East, which we stood for, and all 
three ships arrived at the North point of it before noon, 
where it makes a rocky islet and a reef of rocks to the 
Northward outside of it, and another between it and the 
large island. And the people I had with zne ftom Ban 
Salvador called li Samo^i to which 1 gaye the n^me 
(tf Isahella. 

The wind was North, and the island lay from Fer- 
nandina, from whence we had come. East and West, and 
the coast trends from the islet to the Westward, and is 
about twelve leagues in extent as far as a cape, which I 
called Cabo Hennoso, which is to the westward, for 
really it is beantifid, round and yety hold, without rooka 
off ii First/ it is rocky and low and inside a sandy 



Commentary. 

covering it, and adopting the above measures for doing so. 
A plan seems to have been devised for the proceedings of 
the ships on the folk)wing morning to secure this discovery 
of an island concerning which the Indians bad said so 
mnoh; showing the importance of it in the estimation 
of Golnmbiis, and his determination not to pass it. The 
natiyea of Gnanahani had pointed to the South as the 
direction in which a large island would be found, where 
there was abundance of gold. When the ships were at 
Exuma, they pointed to the South-East for this same 
Island of Samoet. Hence the anxiety of the Admiral 
to find it, which he would have done before, but the 
wind, had always prevented him. Now, however, it was 
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j^aixk, tlie lama naaily as all the rest of the coast. And 
heie I aadhored iUa nig^t of Eriday until the moimng* 
AUthla ooaatandiheLpartof the idaad thatlasirii 
nearly all even, and the island the moat beaatiM I hare 

seen. Indeed, if the others are very beantifbl this is 
more so. It abounds in large Hourishing trees, and the 
land is much higher than that of the other islands I 
have discovered. And it has some ground tolerably 
high, though it can not be called monntainoos ; but it 
soipaMes the otheon in beauty, and theie appean to be 
mneh water in the middle of it. 

From this part to the North-Eaat it makes a great 
angle, and it has abnndanee of large ahrabs and brnsh- 
wood. And I wished to anchor off it in OTder to land 
and admire so much beauty ; but the ground was rocky, 
and I could only anchor a long distance irom the shore. 



Commentary. 

certainly within his reaeh, and a plan had been earefhlly 
devised and was now in ezeention to disoover it. 

Aeoordini^y at daylight on the morning of the Idth 
pf October, without deigning to bestow a visit on Long 
Island, (Santa Maria,) the tliree ships sally forth from 
their retreat and stand out to sea. 

Having cleared the point of the island, the plan de- 
termined on is adopted. The Pinta takes her course 
£ast-Souih-£ast, the Nina follows her to South-South- 
East» and the Admiral in his ship the Santa Maria steers 
the middle course between them, that of South-East. 
In this order of sailing, which the Northerly wind per- 
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And the wind was quite fair for coming to this cape^ 
where I anchored, to which I gave the name of Cape 
Hermoso, lor so it is ; and so I did not anchor within 
that angle, for I saw this cape from thence looking so 
verdant and beautiful, aa all the rest of these islands ate, 
that I haidly knew whioh of them to go to first; nor 
can my eyes ever tire in ^mMnf^ go much beantiM 
verdnre, and bo different too from ours. 

I hare no donbt that there are many shniba and trees 
that would be valuable in Spain as medicinal, but I do 
not know them, — a circumstance which distresses me 
very much. 



Commentary* 

mitted^ did Cohnnbns and his two commanders proceed 
in search of Samoeti these having oidersi as snchconrses 
wonld soon separate them, to rejoin the Admiral at noon. 

They had not sailed thus for three hours, when an island 
is descried, and they all alter course immediately and 
make for it. 

The anticipations of Columbus, it may be supposed, 
would brighten up at this long-wished-for discovery. 
There indeed by the accounts of all the natives he had 
dealt with, his gdden dreams were to be realiied. 
There he beHieved, from understanding their accounts as 
well as he could, dwelt a Kin^^ in a large city, who pos- 
sessed abundance of this world's treasures, and wliose 
very vesture was flowing with gold. Deluded man, 
what golden castles had he not created and stored with 
riches I Vain hopes, shadows of imagination, as easily 
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I had no sooner arrived olf this cape than I found the 
air loaded with the scent of these beautifnl flowers and 
trees, the most delicious in the world. To-mozTOW, be- 
fore I go away> I shall go on shore and visit this eatpe, 
There is no town here. This is more in the interior of 
the island, where the inen I have with me say that the 
king- resides, and that he has plenty of gold. And I 
intend going there early to-morrow that I may find the 
town and see and speak with this king, who, by their 
signs, governs all these neighbouring islands, and goes 
about covered with gold. But I do not place much 
faith in what they say, from not understanding them 
well, as also from knowing that they are so very poor, 
and that however little gold their kmg might have, by 
them it would be considered mnch. 

This cape, which I csU Gape Hermoso,* is, I believe, 



Comment a nj, 

as they were formed, so were they gradually dissipated 
before stem reality. 

Notwithstanding the wind was northerly (perhaps with 
westing in it) the three vessek reach the North-West 
point of the island before noon; and so perticnlar is 
Oolmnbns in his nautical description (although this is 
much mutilated) that the large isolated rock to which he 
alludes, with tlie reef, is at once recognized as the Bird 
Rock off the North-West extreme of Crooked Island, 
and the island which the Indians said was Samoet, is 



* Note L. Apfemfiz. 
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an island separated from Samoet, and there are even 
others smaller between them. Therefore I do not in- 
tend to examine them all minutely^ for I could not do 
BO in fifty years; but I wish to see and describe «0 
much 88 I possibly can in order to return to your High- 
nesses in April, the Lord willing. In feet, finding where 
there is gold or spioes in any quantity, I stop until I 
have obtained all I can, and so I go on in hopes of fiill- 
ing in with it. 

Saturday, 20th of October. — To-day at sunrise I 
tripped my anchor from where I was off this island of 
Samoet, at the South- West cape of it, to which I gave the 
name of Cape Laguna, and to the island that of Isabella, 
to navigate to tiie North-£ast and the East by the 
South-East and South,* where I understand firom the 
people I have on board that the settlement is sltoated. 



CmmmJtary, 

that now known by the less attractive name of Crooked 
Island. It is one of a group of several long narrow 
islands, excepting the northernmost, which is crooked, 
standing in differ^t directions 60m each other, but 
forming in themselves a fufgox^ bearing somewhat the 
appearance of an equilateral triangle, of which they 
complete two sides and a half, enclosing in a manner 
a considerable space, which is covered by the sea, but 
whicli 13 too shallow and beset with rocks to admit 
even the diminutive ships of Columbus to sail over it. 

* Note LI. Apfeadix. 
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and also tlie king. And I found all that part so full 
of rooks, that I could not enter it to navigate thoe. 
And I saw that by adopting ih!& route to the South- 
West it would be a long way round, and I then- 
fore determined to return by the way I had come from 
the North-North-Bast on the western side, and sail 
round this island to examine it. The wind was so scant 
that I never could sail along the coaat except at night; 
and as it is dangerous to anchor off these islands except 
in dayliglit, when one can see where to drop the anchor, 
£9r it is all shoal and rocky, some parts iree from rock 
and others not» I kept under sell all this night of Sun- 
day. The oirayels anehored, for they closed with the 
shore early, and they thought that ei the signals which 
they nsually make I should do so likewise ; but I chose 
to keep under sail. 



Comme7itary. 

The desire of the Admiral to get near the part which 
he believed contained the city, induced him to attempt 
this ; but he soon found it impossible, and was obliged 
to anchor, as he says, a long way off the shore. 

The interval of fiye days is occupied by Columbus at 
this interesting group, in the course of which he anchors 
off a cape, and is so struck with the appearance of this 
point of land, that he names it Cape Hermoso, the 
Heautiful Cape; another he calls Cape Laguna, or the 
Lagoon Cape ; and the first which he saw and made foE^ 
the Gape del Isleo, or Cape of the Rocky Isle. 

The first sign from which disappointment would be 

L 2 
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Sunday, Slst of October. — At ten I arrived at thut 
Cape del Isleo, and anchored, and also the caiayelB. 
And after dining I went on shore here, where there is no 
other settlement than a single hnt, in which there was 
no one, and firom our finding Tarioos articles about, I 
considered that it had been deserted from fear of us. I 
permitted nothing to be touched, but went on with the 
Captains and our people to look at the island, which, if 
the others we have already seen are beautlM and fertile, 
this is much more so, having fine large flourishing trees. 
There are some huge lagoons* here too, their borders 
overhung by trees all round in a wondeiM manner, and 
•here as well as all oyer the island the verdure is equal 
4x> that of Andalusia in the month of April. And the 



Commentary, 

anticipated was the scantiness of the population, some 
very few natiyes only being ibund near Gabo del Isleo, 
who, although terrified on the first appearance of the 
Spaniards to fcnsaking their hut, recover their confi- 
dence, and behave with the same kindness and attention 
to the wants of their visitors, as did those of Femandina 
and Guanahani, The Admiral does all he can to find out 
from them the city or residence of the Chief of the is- 
lands, and would go to him if he did but know where to 
find him ; which, as he is unable to do, he very wisely 
makes up his mind to await a visit &om him at his 
anchorage, 

* Note LIL' Appendix. 
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singing of the bii'ds and the tiocks of parrots, which are 
80 numerouB as to obscure the sky, are so delightful^ 
that no one oould desire ever to leave it. The birds are 

00 numerooB and so different itom ours, that it is quite 
wonderftiL And besides there are a thousand different 
kinds of trees, and all with finiit and deUdons perfbme. 

1 am the moat tmfortnnate man in the worid not to 
know them, for I am certain they are all v aluable : &o I 
shall bring home some specimeos ot' them and also oi 
the herbs. 

While walking near one of these lagoons, I saw a 
snake, which we killed, and the skm of which I shall 
preserre for your Highnesses. As soon as it saw us it 
darted into the lagoon, and we followed it (for the water 
was not very deep) and killed it, and it was seven palms 
long. I think there are plenty of them in this lagoon. 

I find here the liiialoe,* and intend to-niorrow to take 



Comtnentaty. 

Here again, as on all former occasions since his arrival 
among the islands, wherever he lands the Admiral is in 
search of water for his ships. He does not appear now 
quite satisfied with that of the lagoons, of which there 

are some large ones in Samoet. For we find him (p. 
150) looking for good water. (" andando en busco de 
7n?i?/ buena agua,"") so that on every occasion when he 
visits the shore, excepting that of his Landfall, he men- 
tions the circumstance of watering the ships. He seems 
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ten quintals of it on boArd, for I am told it ii T«iy Yalu* 
•blew Also, while wo were in souoh of some good water,* 
we came to a settlement about half a league from the 
anchorage, the people of which, as soon as they saw us, 
fled, concealing their clothes and all they had ; and I 
allowed nothing to be touched not even of a pin's value, 
Ailerwards some men came towards us from ihm^ 
one only approaching us. So I presented him with some 
beBs and glass beads, with which he was msooh pleased; 
and, in order to improve onr aoqnaintance and to get 
something from them, I asked 1dm for water. And 
after we returned to the ship they came to the shore, 
bringing calabashes full, and were glad to give them to 
us. So I directed another string of beads to be given 
to them, desiring them to come again the ne^t day. 



Commentary, 

to have been disappointed with some he had found, most 
probably from being brackish and unfit for use, as that 

of the lagoons of this island must be. 

What "was it that enabled Columbus to tliscover that 
more than ordinary perfume of the verdure of this is- 
land of Samoet, and the beauty of Cape Hermoso, off 
which he had anchored, on all of which he lavishes so 
mnoh praise before he disoovera that the island whioh 
forms the latter is separated from Samoet or Isabella. 
The Admiral beeomes enehanted with its sweetness, sueh 
that his eyes, he says, would never be tired of beholding. 

* Jiote LIV. Appendix. 
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It IB my wish to oomplote oar stoek of water hm, in 
ordfir that, if I haye time, I may eail roimd the island 
and olytain an interview with the King. I may, per- 
bape, get some of his gold, and then I propose going 
to another very large island, which I believe must be 
Cipango, according to the signs which the Indians on 
board make and which tliey call Colba,* where they say 
there are ships and skili'ul seamen. And from that to an- 
other they call Bosio, which they also say is very hstge, 
with oihen hetween them that I shall see in passing; 
and aeeordiiig to what I find of gold and spioes I shall 
detennine how to ]Krooeed. Bat I am resolved at any 
rate to go to the main Imd and to the city of Ghusay, 
and to present your Excellency's letters to the Great 
Khauf and to bring hia answer back with me. 



Coinimntanj . 

He had digniiied the island with the name of his ezoel- 
lent patroness Isabella, belored fbr her virtaes. Per- 
haps there was the mixtare of admiration of her cha- 
racter and gratitude towards her nnder the exalted re- 
port he makes of lier island. Her virtues seem to have 
imparted an additional chann to all that bore her name. 
If he found perfection here, that perfection was now still 
more perfect. It is very well known that old seamen 
can smell the land a long way off,, but certainly never 
wsfe seaman's olfaetoiy nerves regaled with such sweets 
as Golnmhas finds at Samoetl The Admiral is in rap- 
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Monday, 22nd October. — All last night and to-day I 
have been waitmg to see if the King or any one would 
bring gold or anything of importance. And many na- 
tives came to ub flinular to those of the other islands, 
all naked and paintedi some white and some zed, some 
black, after their &shion. They brought spears and 
some cotton balls for trade, and exchanged them among 
the seamen for pieces of glass and broken vessels, and 
strings of beads. Some of them wore Kits of gold in the 
nose, which they readily gave for a hawk's bell, and for 
glass beads. But this is little and amomits to nothing. 
It is true that whatever little thing is giv^ themi they 
consider our appearance among them as a great wonder, 
and believe that we came from the clouds. We took in 
water for the ships from a lagoon here which is near to 
the Oabo del Isleo, as it is called by ns ; and in the 
same lagoon Martin Alonzo Pinzon, Captain of the 
Pinta, killed another snake, similar to that of yesterday. 



Commentary, 

tares with everything belonging to it, and is so delighted 
with the delicious fragrance wafted to him by the breeze, 
^t the whole group might with reason be called the 

Fragrant Isles, when he tells us that " the very air was 
loaded with the delicious scent of beautiful flowers." 

Nor does he stop here ; for he is no less enchanted by 
the odour of the flowers than by the beauty and variety 
of the trees overhanging the lagoons, the extraordinary * 
numbers and elegant plumage of the birds, the medi- 
cinal qualities he attributes to the herbs, and the 
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seyen palms long. And I took on board as much U- 
fialoe as I could find. 

Tuesday, dSid Oetober, — wished to depart to-day 
fbr the isUmd of Oubay which I believe must be Gipango 
from the signs which these people make of its magni- 
tude and ziches, and to give up staying here any longer, 
or sailing round the island to see tlie settlements, as I 
had intended, ia order io get an interview with the King 



Commentary, 

channing variety of sceneiy presented by the island, 
the undulating ground of which, wilJiout being moun- 
tainous, assumed a more loity character than that of the 
other islands he had visited: all this, with the quiet repose 

which he found amidst the vivid freshness of nature, 
rendered even more brilliant by the enlivening beams of 
the tropical sun, was too mucli for the descriptive 
powers of Columbus, and despairing of ever conveying 
a just idea of the picture before him, he deplores his 
want of knowledge, his deficiency of education. 

Now the Admiral spoke this from his heart. He was 
• always sincere. His admiration of the character of 
Isabella, his patroness, was general, and he had good rea- 
son for exalting her virtues above others. By associating 
her name with the perfections of nature as he found 
them in the New World, he was gratifying his own 
feelings. Isabella of Castile was perfection personified ; 
but besides this, she was the promoter of the voyage t 

However, notwithstanding all this, the real benefit of 
a Bupt»Iy of water for his ships was all that the Admiral 
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or Senor, which would not detain me long; for I see 
there is no gold mine here, and to sail round these is- 
lands many different winds are necessary, and the wind 
does not always blow as people wish. My object is to 
go where there is something worth going for. I repeat 
it is not light to delay thns, but to be on the road^ 
fir a emmnoj* and to tonoh at every place nntH 
au important one is found ; although, according to what 



Commentary, 

realised at these Fragrant Isles, in addition to the eigoy* 
ment of the scenery they presented. His dreams <^ 
gold were passed — smpended for a ftttuze discovery. 
He could not even find tiie King, and in vain he awaited 
a visit from him. He abandoned the intention he had 
entertained of sailing round the islands, for to do so 
would require, as he said, "a great many winds, and 
these do not always blow as one would wish." He 
moreover finds allusions made by the natives to a large 
island in the Sonth which they called Colba, where 
there is a large dty and a port, and many ships em- 
ployed in trade; and very natnrally feels that he is 
losbg time and must depart, in ihct to look fsxt some- 
thing worth finding — gold ? 'Rierefore, having seen no 
land in that direction, the Admiral begins to make up 
his mind for a sea voyage shortly, though it proved to 
be not one of many days. 
Thm fiff then among the islands which Columbus first 

« 

• Not0 LVII. Appendix. 
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I understand this may be an important one for spices. 
But I do not know them, which occaaiona me much 
regret.* I see before me a thousand kinds of trees, each 
of which has its own finiit and is in blossom, as in Spain, 
in the months of May and June ; and also a tbouMnd 
kmds of herbs and flowers of which I know none, az- 
eept this lif&aloe, and of which I have had plenty 
brought on board for jonr Highnesses. 



ConmenUuy, 

discovered, he has here been traced by means of the 
courses be has given, the corresponding distances and 
relative positions of those islands from each other on 
the ohaity and the desertptioM which he has left 
recorded concerning them, with a degree predskii 
that placee his position at any time beyond a donbi. 
His last aeconnt of Samoet or Isabella, with the 
manner in which the group to which it belongs, — ^the 
Crooked Inland group, or the Fragrant Islei?, as they 
are termed on our chart, — was approached from 
Long Island or Santa Maria, the Isleo to the North- 
ward identified in the Bird Rock, the large singular 
space of shoal water enclosed by them, which Columbus 
attempted to sail across to find the king of the islands, — all 
these correspond remarkably well on the chart with the de- 
scription of them by Columbus, and add so many more 
links to the chain of discovery, contributing to set at rest 
the whole subject of his progress and position at any time 
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I baye not yet sailed for OoImi, and cannot do so now 
for wsnt of ^ndnd. It k now a dead oalm with much 
ndn. And it rained yesterday withont being cold, the 

day rather was hot ; and the nights are cool aa in the 
month of May in AndaluBia. 



Commentary, 

among the islands ; — where, in fiust, he has sorely pvu- 
xled all his commentators, and bequeathed to the world 
a sealed book. As, hitherto, every step in the Admiral's 

progress has been confirmed by those which immediately 
preceded and followed it, so in the sequel will the course 
which he is now adopting he found to confirai the present 
conclusion that Columbus was now about to leave the 
Crooked Island group : — the reasoning in fact depending 
not only on the particular features of locaUtieSi bat the 
manner in which those localities wei^ approached and left 
by him each one, in reality, forming, as it were, a link 
in the chain of proceedings, and, like the several pro- 
gressive steps in mathematical reasoning, each contri- 
buting and necessary in itself to prove the result of the 
whole. 
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OOLUmim M ASM AU BAIL lOB CUBA— «0»OtBD ST Km TO 

BB OIPANGO OR JAPAN — A NAUTIOAL DXPARTUBB — DtS* 
COVRRS 8KVEN OR KIOHT ISLANDS, AND ANCHORS — AOAIN 
TRIPS HIS ANCHOR AND IS UNDER SAIL FOR THB ISLAND — 
▲RRITBS IN A BBAUTIFUL BSTUART OF CUBA NAMBD THB 
FOBIT OF HIFB. 

OOMIIBNTARY OONCXiUDBD, SHOWING THB ACCORDANCB WITH 
TBB OHABT, OF IBB WHOIB FBOOBBM OV OOLUMBUt AM 
DBSOBIBBD IB BO lOUBlf FBOM WATUBO I8LABD TO 
TBB FOBT W BIFB. 

Wednesday, 24th of October. — At midnight I trip- 
ped my anohofB off this Gabo dd laleo of Isabella, wbieh 
is the northern part of it, where I was pitched to go to 
tbe udaad of Cabay whieh I learn ftom these people is 
Tery large and magnifieent, and there are gold and spioes 
in it, and large ships and merchants. And they tell me 



Cotnmentary. 

Thus far has dependence boon placed here on 
BDoh data as the Joomal afforded in traeing the 
Admindy an easy matter in compazison with doing so 
by means of what is called a shqt's reckoning, for the 
series of islands among whieh he had passed were 
but a trifling distance from each other, and before one 
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by signs that I should go West-South- West to it, and so 
I think, for I believe that if, as by signs that all the 
Indians make to me, those whom I have seen, as also 
those I have on board, (for their language I do not un- 
derstand,) it really must be so, it muBt be the ialand of 
Cipaago,* of which they tell such wonders, as in the map 
of the world which I have seen it lies in that direction. 



was lost to view another was seen. Now, however, a 
voyage is at hand. The Admiral must now be followed 
oat of sight of land, and hence eome pazticnlars of a 
more nautical caste will present themselves, which will 
be made as dear as they can be to thereader. Happily, 
the materials in the Journal are so unmistakeable, and' 
of so definite a kind, that they can lead but to one con- 
clusion. There are enough of compass courses and dis- 
tances (technically called dead-reckoning) actually run 
by the Admiral to take him into port, and even what is 
most desirable, and scarcely to have been expected in 
the remote days of Columbus, he givea tkdqktriun 
when at sea to start clear with for Cuba. 

This same departure resembles much a little piece of 
sarcasm that has hitherto slumbered unobserved by his- 
torians, and left tadtly disregarded by its author. The 
treatment which the Admiral had received from the 
King of Portugal was never forgotten by him. The 
base proceeding of sending the three caravels £rom the 

• JNote LUL, Appendix. 
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So until day I navigated West-South- West, and at 
daylight the wind fell, and it rained, and so it did nearly 
all night. And the weather oontinued thus with little 
wind, and then a %ht breeae came, to which I eet evcfy 
Bidl of the ihip, the maioMul, with two bonnets, and &e 
finweail, the apritsaii, and miien, and Oie mabitopsail, 
and the boat on tiie poop.* I continued on under this 



Commentary. 

Cape Verd Islands, unknown to him, to test his theory, 
while he was waiting an answer to his application at 
lishon, and of which he was agahi reminded when 
leaving the Canaries, by the appeanmce of these 
caravels, was still fresh in the mind of Oolnmbos. The 
indignity was too keenly felt to be easily forgotten. 
The parallel is afforded by the three vessels of Colum- 
bus sailing from tlie South- East point of Long Island 
on the morning of the 19th in quest of Samoet. The 
result was now proved to be as fruitless in finding gold 
as the Portngoese vessels had been in finding land ; and 
the cases are completed in theur sunilitade by Odnmbos, 
in taUng Us departnie from the same point of land, 
naming it Cape Verd. Thus was the memory of that 
unworthy transaction on the part of the Portuguese 
monarch perpetuated, and the emblem of it lefl in the 
South- East point of Femandina bein^ named by Colum- 
bus Cape Verd. The Admiral sails from Cabo del Isleo 
of Isabella at midnight of the d4th of October, and the 
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sail oil til iiight, and then Cape Verd of Femandina, 
which ia the South- West part of this island, bore Jrotn 
me North- Wef^t, distant seven leagues.* 

And as the wind was high, and I did not know how 
fan it was to Cuba, and in order not to fall in with it at 
nighty for the shores of all these iidandfl are Tny steep 
beyond two gun shots off, and within this all bad, partly 
of roek and partly of sand, thus one cannot anchor ex- 
cept by the eye,t I determined on this account to take 
in sail, and keep under the foresail only. But shortly 
the wind increased very much, and I went over much 
ground which I was Iguorant of, owing to a thunder- 



Commentcay. 

next evening about sunset, he names Gape Verd, the 
South-West point of Femandina as above stated bearing 
fiom him Norths West seven leagues. But, besides the 
bimile which has here been drawn, each cape bears a 

considerable resemblance to the other. 

From this interesting departure, which is nothing 
more than the bearing by compass, and the distance of a 
point of land, the position of which is known, and thence 
the position of the ship obtained, Columbus shapes his 
course West-South-West) Ibr Cuba; but, notwithstanding 
he has a good breeze, he reduces sail, being desirous of 
seeing his way before him, so as not to ibU in with land 
in the dark ; and in consequence does not make good 
more than two leagues on this course during the night. 

* Note LXI. Appendix. f Note LXll. 
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storin and rain. I directed the I'oresail to be taken in, 
and we did not go this night above two leagaes. 



ConmetUary, 

Happily for history, the Admiral is ooeaaionally pre- 
dae in Ida descriptions, going into minuti» now and 
then which oonld scarcely be expected ; not hnt that he 
might have been more so in liis Landfall, and have told 
us whether the muchas aguas'' he found at Guana- 
hani were salt or not; and some other little things 
which he did not vouchsafe to do. But here, in making 
sail from this island of Isabella, he specifies so distinctly 
all the sails of his ship, that he has enabled the arched- 
ogiat* to determine with tderaUa probability, not only 
the nature, hot the liae of the ship in which he made 
his discoveries. 

As soon as daylight appears tlie Santa Maria again 
makes sail, and runs five leagues more on her West-South- 
West course until 9h. a.m., when the Admiral alters this 
course for West, and on this latter course he sails f(Hrty- 
fonr miles, and again sees land, consisting of seven or 
ei^t small islands, lying in a North and Sooth direction 
fifom each other, to which he gives the name of Idas de 
Arena, or the Sandy iaiaads, alluding to the small deptli 
of water he fonnd to the southward of them. At pre- 
sent these islands bear the expressive, if not elegant, 
appellation of the Ragged Islands, (and the southern 
one San Domingo Cay,) on account, perhaps, of the 
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Thursday, 25th of October. — After sunriae we steered 
WeatrSouth-We8t until nine, and went five leagues; 



ragged appearance of their summits as seen stretching 
along the horizon, breaking the continuity of the dark 

blue edge of the ocean by their jagged outline. These 
Islas de Arenas* or Sandy Islands consist of a string or 
belt of small coral cays, forming the edge of the great 
Bahama Bank, where they are situated. They boast of 
a boat harbour, and are resorted to for salt, in the col- 
leetion of which, in these days, some hundred of people 
are employed. 

But where is the Admiral and his ships. It appears 
by his Journal that he had sailed certain courses and 
distances, wliich had brought liim at three in the after- 
noon of the 25th of October, (Tlmrsdiiy,) in sight of these 
islands, when perceiving them, and landing himself on a 
bank of soundings, he drops his anchor, deterniniod to 
look at them. He, moreover, giyes us their distance 
from his anchorage as amounting to five or six 
leasmes. 

The Admiral, although it muy not appear in his Jour- 
nal, seems to have had ample opportunity for Tisiting 
these islets, between the afternoon of Thursday, when 
he first discovered them, and the morning of Saturday, 
when he again sails for Cuba. Certainly he does not 
give us the time of his anchoring on this hank, which, 

• Note LXIY. Appendix. 
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aftorwords altered course to West, going eight milea per 
hour until three, aad went forty-four mileB : then saw 



in celebration of Bueh an event, and being so distinctly 
alluded to by the Admiral as extending as far as six 

leagues to the Southward of the islands,* is justly en- 
titled to be distinguished by liis name ; yet it is more 
than probable, from these observations and the opportu- 
nity afforded him, that he did so. But they could have 
no attraction for Colombns, who had abeady found 
better, and was in tprnt of something mora to his par- 
pose than salt ! For his natives on bond had made him 
understand that they were but a day and a half's sail 
with their canoes from Cuba,i- and that Cuba was indeed 
a larger island than any he had yet seen, besides all the 
ships and merchants, and their gold, that he would find 
there. Sandy isles were then indeed beneath his notice ; 
besides he imagined that this Cuba must really be the 
island he had been told of as Oipango or Japan, to 
which his attention had in fiict all along been diz^cted. 

Therefore having ascertained this poverty of the 
Sandy Isles, at sunrise on the morning of Saturday the 
27th of October, the ships again trip their anchors, and 
steer South-South- West once more for Cuba, instead of 
West-South-West, as they had done before. After running 
seventeen leagues on this courge, the same sun at setting 
enabled Columbus to discover this long desired land of 
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land, which was formed by seven or eight islands, lying 
North and South, distaat from us five leagues.''^ 



Commentary* 

Guba, the nearest port of which would then be about six 
or seyen leagues from him, and therefore its high landf 
would be plainly discernible. 

Another rainy night is passed in the vicinity of the 
land, and at daylight on the following morning, the 
28th of October, the ships resume their former course, 
and shortly enter a beautiful harbour, clear of rocks and 
dangers, spacious and well sheltered; in short, formed 
by nature to meet all the wishes of the most ftstidiouB 
seaman, even to its very entrance, large enou£^ for 
a iship to work into, and with a depth of twelve 
fethoms ! X 

But Columbus is far from being fastidious. No one 
is more easily pleased. He was delighted with the 
islaudfl he had already seen. Here, if possible, he is still 
more pleased with everything before him, and finds so 
much perfeotion from the bounteous hand of nature, 
that "in an his life he never witnessed before!" The 
harbour, by his account, is surrounded by magnificent 
trees, diffarent from those of Europe, bearing flower and 
fruit ; he sees a different and finer kind of palm from 
that of Europe, also multitudes of birds and parrots 
which he could imagine in the notes of their song were 

• Note LXVII. Appendix. f Note LXVIII. 
t Note LXIX. 
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Friday, 96th of October. — At anchor oflf the southern 
part of the islands, distant about £ive or six leagues, all 



Commentary, 

even weloomiiig bis arrival.* Moreover the harbour la 
flpacioiia and deep for large ahipa. He viaita the ahore, 

and proceeds some distance in his boat up the river 
which falls into it ; and so delighted is he with every- 
thing he sees, that he turns back with reluctance. 

Thus then Columbus had reached Cuba. The gratifi- 
cation which he now enjoyed was rendered even more 
complete by hia belief thafc if it was not the long looked 
for lahmd of Gipango, that Japan in which the great 
Khan reigned in the aplendonr deaeiibed by Marco 
Polo, and whose veesela occasionally visited the Yerj 
harbour in which his ship was now at anchor, it cer- 
tainly must be the mainland of India that he is upon ; a 
belief which he cherished to his latest hour ! lie gladly 
welcomes the accounts he receives from the Indians of 
the gold mines of the island, the abundance of pearls 
he was to find, and in his dreaiUi of joy bestows on the 
harbour the exalted name of San Salvador. 

Senor Navarrete has recorded his opmion that this 
harbour is that now known as the port of Nipe. Fol- 
lowing the Admiral to it as has now been done, it can- 
not be any other ! His track to it from the bank on 
which he anchored, the description which he has given 
of it, and the deep channel into it of twelve fathoms- 
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low. The natives on board say, they are a day and a 
half distuut by their canoes from Cuba ; these are small 



Commentary, 

that no other near it possesses, clearly prove that Na- 
Tarrete was right here when he declared that the port of 
Sap Salvador of Golnmbus in Cuba is in reality the port 
of Nipe. 

Thus then, reverting to the purpose before ns, has 

Watling Island been established as the Landfall of 
Columbus on liis first discovery of America, not only by 
its own peculiar features corresponding with their do.'^crip- 
tion given by the Admiral, but by the chahi of evidence 
gpnduaUy developed in the several islands, their relative 
positions and features all eorresponding with that de- 
scription, even to the coorses on which he approached 
and left them np to his ibrival in Onba. It was neces- 
sary, in order to prove the identity of the Landfall, to 
acconipuny Columbus from one island to another, to 
compar(), as he went along, his Journal with the chart, 
as fai' as this would allow, in order to see that his ac- 
count of the islands, as far as it goes, agrees with their 
relative positions, not <Hily with each other, but alao in 
connection with a known place in Cuba, as the only 
certain means of secoring a coneet result. By the route 
through which the Admural has been traced his state- 
ments agree with the chart, — the islands mentioned by 
him can be no other than those here pointed out. The 
ti^k of the Admiral has been so clearly designated by 
himself, in direction at least, if not by the very compass 
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vessels of wood and carry no sail. I departed thence lor 
Cuba, for by the signs which the Indians make oi' its 



Commentary. 

pointy as well as the distances he gLves, whieh (with 
slight exceptions to be attributed to blotted paper) so 
fiiirly correspond with those of the chart, that the whole 

result deduced is at once conclusive and satisfactory. 

The tracks of the ships across the ocean could be no 
detinite guide to any conclusion of this kind ; for the 
effects of currents, of the ill known variation of the 
eompass> even indeed of wild steering, might be such 
as to bring the fleet of Columbus to any island in any 
predetennined poBition> not outngeomly wide of the 
truth. But by departing with him from his Landfhll, and 
finding the islands successively visited by him by means of 
their direction and distances Ironi each other as he has 
given them as far as Cuba, and findinr^ that th<'re is thus 
a fair concordance between the Chart and the Journal, 
a chain of evidence is completed from which there can 
be no appeal, and which establishes the real Landfall 
beyond the reach of contiOTcrsy. 

In the foregoing discussion some stress has necessarily 
been laid on the reasoning by which the real Tjandikll 
of Columbus has here Jbeen proved. Shall we turn 
from this mass of evidence to that of Mr. Washington 
Irving/ supported as it is by Baron Humboldt. We 
must do so, lor it keeps the world ])ersuaded (in its 
ignorance) that Cat Island was the Landiall. It is an 
ungracious task; but truth must be respected for her 
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grandeur, and the gold and pearls of it^ I thought it 
must be Cipango. 

Saturday, 27th of October. — At sunrise we tripped 
our anehon from these islanda, which I call lake de 



Commentary, 

own Bake, and the unsound arguments on which that 

theory is based, must not be permitted to pass current as 
they now do, fair as tliey may be in outward appearance 
but inwardly inconsistent and self contradictory. 

Mr. Washington Ir\ing, when last alluded to here, 
had brought Columbus to Exuma, which we agreed was 
his Femandina Island, from whence, after taking him to 
Long Island, (Isla Larga, he calls it,) he makes the 
Admiral cross the Great Bahama Bank to an anchorage 
off the Mocanras Islands, losing sight of his systematic 
sailing from Cape Verd, the proceedings among the 
Fragrant Isles, the lagoons, the departure, and the bank 
of the Arenas. Ijosing sight of all this, Mr. Washington 
Irving brings Columbus summarily to anchor off the 
Mucarras by a line of reasoning so very peculiar, and so 
sadly- defioient in nautical expoisnce, that if the reader 
were not told the contrary, he might doubt whether the 
disonssion had come from the pen of one who knew any- 
thing of salt water. And wheiwit is considered tibat this 
is a portion only of that reasoning on which the Landfall 
of Cat Island is founded, it certainly becomes of too mucli 
importance to be passed imnoticed. It is this. After 
wrongly concluding that the Island of Isabella or Sa^ 
most agrees so exactly in its description with Isla Lar- 
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Arenas, from the little water there is to the soutliward 
of them as far as six leagues. Went eight miles an 



ga, (Long Ifllandy the Santa Maria of Golnmbna,) which 
Hea East of Emma, " Uiat it is only necessary to read it 
with the chart imfolded to be convinced of its identity/'* 

Mr. Washington Irving, (we quote his words,) in order to 
show that the Arenas of Columbus are the Mucarras, 
gives us this piece of reasoning. He says, — *' The dis- 
tances run by Columbus, added to the departure taken 
from Fmandina and tlie distance from the Islands of 
Arenas at the time of disoorering, give a mm of thirty 
leagaes. This sum of thirty leagnes is about three less 
than the distance [marie the precision] from the S.W. 
point of Femandina or Exuma, whence Colmnbns took 
his departure, to the group of Mucaras, which lie East of 
Cayo Lobo on the grand bank of Bahama, and which 
correspond to the description of Columbus. "f It is to- 
lerably clear that the writer of the foregoing was not 
initisted in the mystery of a nautical departure. Certain 
obeerTations prenooaly madCi about " a ship swinging 
against rocks/' ** the Gadena stretching in a North-West 
by Sonth-East direction/':): mig^t raise a doubt, in the 
mind of the nautical man^ about the nautical experience 
of the author: — but the foregoing is conclusive. The 
" departure betrays indeed a departure irom all nautical 
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hour until one in the day, Sontfa-Sonth-Weet, having 
gone forty miles, and up to eveuiiig went twenty-eight 



Commentary. 

rules, which rules, (from a series of zigzag connes and 
distances on them, one of which is here the ** departure/') 
give the actual distance in a straight line, but not by 
considering those distances as a 9um in additionl The 
seaman would rather treat this as a ease for his Tra- 
verse Table, or, as recommended by Baron Humboldt, 
with a little " graphic construction " on the chart I a pro- 
cess no doubt intended. 

The reader will find, on the accompanying chart, <his 
very departure, to which alluaion has been made, and 
the courses, and distances run by the Admiral on them, 
laid down upon it, and will see that they really amount 
to twenty leagues instead of thirty in a direct line, and 
correspond with the distance between Cape Vcrd and the 
Arenas 13ank. And it is still more unfortunate for the 
foregoing finely drawn conclusion of the distance being 
only three leagues in error, that instead of thirty 
leagues, the Mucarras are forty leagues from Exuma. 

These remaiks must not be considered as nmde with any 
other motive than that of a regard Ibr geographical truth. 
Magna est Veritas et premUbttf has been our motto 
throughout this discussion, and the object of the author of 
the Landfall has been only to show by fair argument the 
inconsistency of that reasoning by wliich the world has 
been so long assured thiit Cat Island was tlie Landfall 
of Columbus ; to counteract, in fact, the prejudice of an 
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nules more on the eame course, and before night saw 
land. At night liad a considerable quantity of rain, and 



Commentary, 

erroneous theory, establiahed in the darker agea of the 
world, and unfortonately perpetnated instead of being 
rooted out when a Mr opportunity offered in these more 
en%htened days. 

One more remark on this same reasoning may be 
made in conclusion. It may be fairly uaked. whore is 
the bank of shoal wator tliat, Columbus says, extends six 
leagues South of the Arenas,* to be found South of the 
Muearras ? Happily the Old Bahama Channel has not 
been blocked np by any such obstacle, and as Columbus 
anohoied five or six leagues Eastward of the ArenoB, how 
could he do that East of the Mucarraa when he would 
be in the yet unfathomed deep water of that ehanneU 
Again, from his anchorage on the bank East of the 
Arenas, lie runs to the Soul h-South-\V est seventeen 
leagues before lie sees land, which is then still some 
leagues distant irom him. Where would his ships have 
been when more than seventeen leagues South-South- 
West of the MucearroB? — ^the chart tells ns ihey would 
have been hig^ and dry in Cubat 

And yet we are gravely informed by the learned 
Baron Humboldt, that we are to consider ourselves 
fortunate tluit the foregoing reasoning has been pre- 
served for us by Mr. Wasiiington Irving. There is no 
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lay by. On Saturday, up to suuset, ran seventeen 
leagues to South-South-West. 



Comnientoi'y. 

' mistaking the followiiig eztmtB, in which this appears, 
and in which the Baron indulges in happy gratolationB' 
at our good fortune in possessing it ! He says, the Ame- 
rican lieatenant (for Mr. Washington Irving) consi- 
ders Columbus to have gone from Feniandina by the 
Mucarras to the large inlet called the Caraveles Grandes 
in Cuba, and of his conclusion the Baron adds : — 

" This is the result obtained by the naval officer of 
the United States, whose judicious discussions Mr. 
Washington Irving has preserved for us. A simple 
graphic constaniction will prove that with the rhumbe 
[compass courses] and distances indicated above ac- 
cording to the Journal of Columbus the place where he 
made the land by the reckoning could not be the port of 
Nipe, and the Jslas de Arena are not the Cayos of San 
Domingo at the South-East end of the Great Bank of 
Bahama; but the dangerous islets of the Mucanas in 
the meridian of Point Matemillos."* 

There is no wiiatiilring the foregoing : — ^but, alas ! had 
the learned author of tiie " Cosmos" read what he was 
thus confirming, and the extraordinary reasoning on 
which it was founded, he would have discovered (as 
shown above) that instead of the graphic" process to 
which he alludes to bring Columbus from Femandina 
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Simday, 28th of October.— ^ntiiiiied from thenoe 
South-Sonth-West for the nearest land of Cuba, and 



Coinmeniary, 

to the Mucarras, the American officer had adopted one 
purely ariiAmetieai,'^ne of simple adi&Hcn, to take 
the Admiral where he never went I 

The Baron could not possibly ha^e been aware of this 
ihct when he expressed his apprmi of it ; nor conid he 
have considered that it was neoessary to show that a 
sandbank, as mentioned by Columbus, extends six 
leagues South from the Mucarras ; or, that Columbus 
absolutely sailed seventeen leagues due South nearly by 
the chart, from the bank East of them, and then had 
not reached Cnha by seyeral leagues, before he conld have 
pranonnced (as he has done) that tradition was right, 
that Mr. Washington Irving was right in upholding the 
ancient landmarks which established Oat Island as his 
Landfall! — an island which he never behehl. Had he 
considered how impossible all this was, how every step 
of the Admiral's progress contradicts it, he would never 
have said, as he has done in concluding his long dis- 
cussion upon de la Cosa's chart, — 

''It has been established that the ancient o|nnion 
which recognised the jQrst landing place of the Spaniards 
near the Eastern border of the Great Bahama Bank, is 
conformable to the accounts of navigators, and to docu- 
ments which had not been previously consulted."* 
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entered ft beautiiul eetuary, clear of rocks and oiher 

dangers. And all the coast we came to was very bold 
and clear of dangers to tlie shore. The mouth of the 



Commentary, 

In this oonduflion of Ms disoassion the learned Baron 
allades to tliat unworthy document, de ]a Gosa's chart, 
as one not preyionsly consolted. But there is another 

besides this which the Baron, although he must have had 
it before him, ha?* entirely overlooked ; that really vahiable 
work given to us by the painstaking Navarrete, — the 
Admiral's Jonmal ! This long neglected book, if it had 
been examined doeely, would have proved, as now 
shown, that it is not conformable to the andent opinion 
of Gat Island being tiie Landfall, but undoubtedly shows 
that Watling Island was that Lsndlhll, and in lealily 
the island on which Columbus first landed in the New 
World ! 

While asserting this, we disclaim the possible impu- 
tation of underrating the invaluable researches of Baron 
Humboldt, so well known to the world. If our humble 
but perseTering efforts, repeatedly foiled and as repeat- 
edly renewed, have set at rest this long pending question 
of the Landfidl,— if the island be now unquestionably 
pointed out on which the great Admiral first set his foot 
on American soil, — if his earliest footsteps in the New 
World, even among these lost islands of the Spaniards, 
have now, for the first time, been successfully traced, 
the difficult task is amply rewarded by the harmony 
now established between the correct chart and the Jour- 
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estuary had twelve fathoms depth, and it was wide 
enough for a ship to work into. Anchored about a gun 
shot within it. 



CommefUarys 

nal of Golumlras, and in having finally set at rest the 
question of Thb LANBrALL. 



[In order to describe the nautical proceedings of the 
Admiral, so that a clear view may be had of his pro- 
gress among the i&lands, a summary of them, somewhat 
in the form of a journal, has been added for reference in 
the Appendix. From thia snmmaiy all eztraneons mat- 
ter has been ezeinded, and it will show, as nearly as 
can he dedoced, hia position every day, — after making 
- those allowanoes for omissions in the neighhonrhood of 
Samoet that appear to be necessary.] 
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CUBA AND ESPANOLA DISCOVERED. 
THB BETUBN YOTAGB. 



DSPABTUBB FBOM NIPB. 



CHAPTER 1. 



COLUMBim BLFLOBIS VHM OOAIT nOM HIPB TO TBM WMI- 

WABD— ABBiras AM iTOSTrrAs DBL PBiiToiPB— Azmms 

THS BOCA BB CARAVBLAS, AND RETURNS TO TTTTITTITAII 
FRIENDLY INTBRCOURSK WITH THE NATIVES — MKSSKNRKRS 
PROGBBD IN BBABOH OP TUB GREAT KHAN — ^THE LETTERS 
OF T080ANBLU — ^HXTBAOaDIlf ARY ACCOVKW OF THE NA- 

nrw^Bannnr of thb mmwiiobbs— itatxtb babit or 

SMOKtirO TOBACCO. 

Thb troubles which had hitherto i'allen to the lot of 
Columbus in the course of his voyage, were principally 
those of having to deal with a disappointed and mutin- 
oufl crew ; and happily thej only became serioiis when 
their cue waa at hand, — ^when he could almost have 
pointed to the yery land which that cvew agreed to dis- 
cover. OthorB, however, were now awaiting him, tliat 
sorely tried his feelings as a man and his powers of en- 
durance as a seaman, qualifications for wliich the mari- 
ners of the olden time are justly celebrated. 

It was on the morning of Sunday, the 28th of Octo- 
ber, 1493, that the Admiral, with his little sqoadion, 
entered the port of Nipe, in Cuba; and on the fol- 
lowing day left it in hopes of finding the city which he 

n2 
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had been induced by the Indians to believe lay to the 
westward. 

Pasaing a harbonri wbieb he named Bio de la Laguna, 
and which Sefior Navarrete considers to be ihe Port of 
Banes, he eontinned coasting the island in that direction, 

and entered another which he calls the Rio de Mares, 
having a (h^ptli of seven and eight fathoms in the entrance, 
and five fathoms within it. This is an important place, not 
only in point of its superior capacity, but also as being 
tiie westernmost harbour in the island that Columbua 
discovered. Navarrete considers it to be the harbour 
now known as that of Nnevitas del Principe, (and there 
appears no reason for doubting it,) where (Tolnmboa 
finds tiie dwellings of the natives to be of a superior class 
to those he had vet seen and discovers some carved 
images, which he is at a loss whether to consider objects 
of worsliip by them or not. 

Still pursning his course westerly, the Admiral names 
the Cabo de Paimas, a remarkable point, distant about 
five leagaes from the entrance of Nnevitas, and endea- 
Tonrs to enter an opening a little beyond it, known as 
the Boca de Caravelas Grandes, which the Indians sup- 
posed his ships would do. But the water was not suffi- 
ciently deep, and he wms obliged to haul off.* The 
iveather threatening soon after, and the wind being 
northerly and fair, he was induced to seek refuge in the 
harbour of Mares, wliich lie had lad in the morning, 
and accordingly bore up for it. Here, as soon as the 
natives are satisfied by a proclamation from one of his 

• Note IJCXVII., Appendix. 
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Guaualiaiii Indians that Columbus and liia people are 
peaceable men, they tlock to his ships with tlieir cotton 
balls and all they have for sale, and very soon a Mendly 
intercourse is established between them.* 

From this intercovne, and by means of the best 
communieation by words and signs that oonld be de- 
yised, OolnmHus amyes at the condnsion ahready nearly 
Ibnned in his mind» that he had really arrived on the 
mainland of Asia, and determines at once to despatch 
messengers in search of the city alluded to by the 
Indians. Accordingly two Spaniards, (one of them 
learned in £astem languages,) accompanied by a Gua- 
nahani Indian and a native of the place, departed with 
instructionB to find the king, and inform him of the 
azriiral of the ships on his shores. They were, mora- 
over, to make known to him that Gokimbns was the 
bearer of letters firom the Sovereigns of Castile, as well 
as of presents, which he was desirous to deliver, and also 
to establish a friendly comnTunication with liim ; that 
he knew of many lands and harbours, wliich he had dis- 
covered, and how iar they were distant,t &c. They also 
took with them specimens of spioes which he desired to 
obtain, and abundanee of beads with which to purchase 
provisions in case the parly required more than they 
earried, and were allowed six days to complete their 
mission. 

The circumstance of Columbus sending off these 
messengers on such an errand in the island of Cuba, 
and with the above information, has atiorded subject foe 
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comment. In these days it cannot but wear an aspect 
Bupremely ridiculous, and can only be accounted for by 
the misconception which he had too willingly adopted. 
It was natural that he should endeavour to find the 
chief of the country where he was. Having discovered 
an unknown land, which he had been induced to beUere 
was Asia, and having hrought letters fixr the powerAil 
Bovereign who was supposed to dwell there, it was quite 
reasonable to endeavour to find him, and to at once open 
communication with him. The same principle had 
guided him in his visits to the islands he had left, al- 
though without success. He was acting quite ration- 
ally; but, as correctly observed by Mr. Washington 
Irving* he was under a continual series of dehuions. 
As fiist as one left him another supplied its place. He 
was absorbed in one continual day dream of Eastern 
magnificence and splendour; his thoughts were ever 
about gold and pearls ; and the information which 
he occasionally obtained from the natives, was al- 
ways dexterously distorted into accomits of riches of 
all kinds, .the phantoms of an imagination willing 
to receive the wildest and most extravagant im- 
pressionB. 

8t01 admitting all this, it is but &ir to consider thai 
he was acting on the opinions of others better capable 

of judging than himself. Thus, having consulted the 
Geographer of the time, Paul Toscaiielli, he received 
the following letters from him, preserved by Navarrete, 
in which there is abundant reason for imagining that he 
had reached the shor^ of Asia, the distance given being 
about as much as he considered that he had sailed 
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westward. They nm time, and attaehed to tfaem are tbe 
notee of Sefior Nayanete : — * 



I perceive your ooble and ardent desire of wishing to pass 
to the spice country, for which reason, in reply to your letter, 
I send joa the copy of another, wUch I WfOte sone days 
sinec^ to a hkoA of mine in the senriee of the Kbg of Pov- 
togaly belbro the wars of Gastak^ in reply to one written bj 
order of his Highness on the same snlgeel; and I send yon 
another se»'ehsrl^ eimibur to that whioh I sent to hini, that 
may satisfy year inquiry. The eopy of my letter is as 
foUows: — 



To Fermmdo Martmmt, Cmm pf Lisbon,^Bml^ 

fVM i i iflff r iiTi W Ii fr 

Greeting: 

It gives me muoh pleasnre to know the inti- 
mato terms on which you are with the most serene and mag- 
nifioent King, and although I have olten treated on the veiy 
short distance there is by sea from here to the Indies, (where 
spioss are psodnoed,) which I consider to be mneh shorter 
than the distance you are ham Gkinea^ yon tell me now that 
his Highness wishes for some statement or demonstration 
that he may understand and may adopt this road : for whidv 
knowing that I could show it to him with a sphere in my 
hand, making clear to him how the world is, I have, never- 
theless, determined, for greater facility and cleiirness, to show 
the said road on a chart similar to those used at sea, and 
therefore I send it to you for his Majesty, drawn and coloured 
with my own hands. In this chart the whole of the end of 
the West is painted, commencing at Ireland, Southward to. 
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the end of Guinea, with all the islands situated in this route, 
ia fiK>nt of which is painted to the right of the West the 
isommencement of the Indies, with the islandd and places to 
which you may go, and how far you may keep from the 
Arctic Polo by the equinoctial line, and for what extent: 
that is, how many leagues will take you to those countries 
abounding in spices and precious stones. And do not be 
surprised that I call the country West where the spices are, 
which is commonly said to be in the f]iist, because those who 
navigate to the West will always find in thd West the plaoes 
mentioned, — and ihoee who go by land to tiie Eut^ will al- 
ways find the same plaoes in the East. Tbe right lines 
wUch are extended on the ehart show the distance from East 
to Wes^ the others (obliqne) from North to South. 

I have also painted on the ehart many places in tbe parts 
of India that may be visited on a &vonrab]e oppcftonity, 
such as in conlrary winds or any other unexpected case; 
and then that you may be fully informed of everything, I 
will tell you what I have proved. The islands of which we 
have spoken arc inhabited by merchants who trade with 
many nations. In the ports are numerous foreign vessels^ 
more than in any other port of the world. The port of 
Zaitoii alone, one of the most beautiful and famous ports of 
the East, exports every year more than 500 cargoes of pep- 
per, without counting others whicli come loaded with all sorts 
of spices.* The country is large and populous : it has roanj 
provinoes and many kingdoms under the dominim of a single 
prinoei called the Great Khan, which is the same as King of 
Kings. He generally resides in (Tathay : his ancestora de* 
shred to trade with the Chri8tians» and two hundred years 
ago they sent amhssssdora to the Pope^ begging him mas- 
ters who might instruct them in our futh s but they could 
not reach Borne, and were obliged to return on account of 
the difficulties they found on the road.^ 

* The accounts of the city and port of Zsiton are taken from 
chap. 105 of the Voyage of Marco Polo. 

t See the Prologue of Marco Polo to tbe account of bis Voyage. 
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In the time of Pope Eugene IV. an ambasaador came, 
who assured him of their regard for the Catholics, the 
princee, and people of their country: I was with him for a 
long time ; he spoke to me of the magnificence of liis king,* 
of lihe grest rIvWB there we In Ms oonntrj, and thst there 
•re two hundred cities with hridgee of marble worked from 
the bank of one river alone.t The country is beantifii], and 
we ought to have discovered it on aooount of the great riches 
it contain^ the quantity of gold» silver, and precious stones 
to be obtained from it The wisest men are chosen there fot- 
govemors, without consideration of nobility or their origin. 
Ton will find in the map the distance from Lisbon to the 
£imouB city of Quinsay, taking the direct road to the Westi 
twenty-six spaces each of 150 miles. Quinsay is thirty -five 
leagues in circumference, and its name signifies City of 
Heaven : ten large marble bridges on massive columns of 
wonderful magnificence, may be seen there: it is situated in 
the province of Mango, near Cathay. J From the Island 
Antille to tiiat of Cipango, are ten spaces, which make 250 
leagues: it abounds so in precious stones and gold that the 
temples and king's palaces are covered with plates of them. 
Many more things might yet be added, but as I have told 
you of them, and you arc prudent with a good jodgmenl^ I 
need not repeat them hers. I trust that my letter will satbfy 
his HighoesSk to whom I beg you will say that I am ready 
and anxious to obey him in any oommand whatever. 

JPhrenee, 26ih of June, 1474. 



• It is siitficiont to read clinp. 55 of the Trav«'is of Marco Polo 
tu liave an idea of the magniHcence with which the Great Khan 
was served. 

t Only the city of Quinsay (says Mareo Pdo^ chap. 98) has two 
tlionaand stone-bridges, with arches so high that a large dilp may 

pass beneath them. 

X All tlu\Hu notices of the city of Qtiinsay arc taken literally 
^rom chup. UB ot Marco Polo's narrative of his journey. 
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Letter from Paul, Comographer, to Chrittopker Cobtmbuf. 

I received your letter with all 70a Mnt waB, tan 

which I am much obliged : I admire joar design of navi- 
gating to the West, and am persuaded that you have seen by 
my chart that the voyage you wish to undertake is not so 
difficult as is considered : rather the contrary, the course is 
certain as I have pointed it out You would be assured if, 
as I have, you had consulted many persons who have been 
in those countries, of seeing powerful kingdoms, many popu- 
lous cities and rich provinces which abound in all kinds of 
preeioQS stones ; and it will be matter* of great rejoicing to 
the kings and princes wbo reign in tiuise distant lands to open 
for them a road fiir oonmnmicating wtiii Had CShristianfl^ with 
the view of instructing thsni in the Calholio teBgioii» utA in 
our Bciencea, for which and many other things they can tell 
yon, I am glad to see like the Portuguese nation that yon are 
so well disposed, in which have alwajs been found distin- 
guished men*in every enterprise. 



There was sufficient authority in ihe foregoing lettam 
to satisfy an ardent mind like that of Golmabaa that he 
had readied the Eastern border of the oonntiy aUnded 
to by the writer. He might even have oonsidered that 

be had sailed the distance specified, and seems never to 
have doubted the soundness of Toscanelli's conclusions. 
He was too happy in his dream of success to consider 
that it required the stamp of reality, and completed it 
in a subsequent voyage with visionary notions i^nt the 
figure of the earth and the seat of ^e terrestrial para- 
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diBef stfll more eztrmigiiit; thiu adding big own wild 

fancies to the ill i'ouuded reasoning of others. 

But in those early days all was uncertainty, and 
geographers were as likely to create confusion as 
others hy falling into it were to make it still more 
confuted. 

The very imperfect information the Admiral was ena- 
bled to gather from the natiyes by means of signs, led 
him to adopt the most absurd notions as true, eouoeming 
the people of the conntry he was in. It was rational to 

believe tliat merchants came there from the South-East 
in large ships to trade ; but it re(iuired a mind ready 
for anything to imagine that there dwelt not far from 
where he was, a race of people who had but one eye, 
and another whose fiwes were formed like tha nose of 
a dog, who devonred human flesh, and on eqptnring an 
nnfartnnate being would behead him in order to drink 
his blood ; and another race of people with tails like mon- 
keys.* Bach notions of beings like these one might 
conceive it difficult to be entertained as real. They are 
nevertheless stated in Ids Journal, and belong to the 
catalogue of absurdities in which the mind of man re- 
velled in those early days, ever prone to create the most 
unreasonable and wildest phantoms, and invest them 
with reality, in the ahsenoe of those sublime tratha 
whieh common sense and the light of soienee has grar 
dually shed throughout the civilized world. It is indeed 
too true, that the same cannibalism which may be sup- 
posed to have existed iu tliose early days, is yet found 
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in certain islands of the Pacific Ocean, gleams of which 
had somehow reached Europe, and in some degree ori- 
ginated the sanguinary portion of the foregoing: bnt 
the picture as a whole partakes so largely of the mar- 
vellous, that possibly Columbus welcomed these stories 
too readily, to excite the attention of Europe, and to add 
importance to his discoveries. 

And yet the Admiral found nothing of this kind in 
the simple minded natiyes around him. From them he 
met with the same kind and friendly, as well as harmlesa, 
behaviour which he had invariably found. The former 
stories were, however, the bliadows of the imagination, 
tlie crude ideas of things unseen; the latter was the 
honest reality. 

The Admiral finds every day fresh objects of admira- 
tion in the beauties of the countiy in which he had 
arriyed. The bounteous hand of Natnre presoited 
everywhere before him the wildest profosion of trees 
and herbage that could be expected from a tropical cli- 
mate, and he writes in ecstacics of all he sees. Thus, 
trees reaching to the skies;* — flowers, fruits, and birds, the 
most beautiful to be imagined, are his common expres- 
sions. He takes the opportunity of careening his ships 
while awaiting the return Q^.^ messengers, but with 
the precaution of having one only on shore at a time^ 
to prevoit surprise. The pitrty had left him on the dnd 
of November, and on the fourth day of their absence 
came back, only to add more disappointment to that 
which he had already experienced. They had found na 

* Note LXXXll. Ai)pendix. 
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EMtem magnifieenoe, and had merely visited a town 
about twelve leagues distant. 

This town, by their account, consisted of about litly 
houses, and is considered by Sefior Navarrete to be the 
town of Principe or Bayanco. Tliey liad been well 
received by the kind hearted natives, indeed had been 
all but worshipped by them, being supposed to bave 
come flrom the skies (at least such was their impression). 
They were cairied to the principal house and placed on 
seats purposely set apart for them, the men sqnattbig 
liiemselTes aioimd them, and, having satisfied them- 
selves of their reality, the women in their turn took 
their places, and expressed their surprise and delight by 
kissing the hands and feet of their visitors, and assuring 
themselves by feeling their persons that they were really 
finnned of flesh and bone like themselves. The spioes 
were displayed, and elicited from the natives the in; 
formation that there were others similar to them in a 
country to the Bonth, although they possessed none. 

Finding that there was no city near them, the mes- 
sengers had returned, bringing with them many of the 
natives, who were desirous of accompanying tliem, as they 
considered they were to return with tliem to the skies, 
from whence they supposed their visitors to have come. 
How natural is this condnsion of the untutored mind of 
the Indian, who, without any idea of distance, of space, 
or anything to assist it, turns to the skies as the quarter 
from whence everything unaccountable to them must 
come. 

The chief and liis son also visit Columbus, wlio re- 
ceives them with much honour, and had his ship been 
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afloat at the timei would in all probability have provided 
them with a passage to Europe I as he fleemed to enter- 
tam the opinion that they would he ci^tal trophiet to 
bear oflT aa proofii of the importaiice of hia difleoveiies. 
The messengers had foand on their road evidences of an 
extensive population in the number of persons moving 
to and fro between the villages. They reported highly 
of the splendour of the trees and the abundance of the 
herbage and flowers, the beautiful plumage of the birds 
and the exuberant fertility everywhere around them. 
But they had seon no other animals than dogs, whieh 
did not bark. 

In the eoQZse of their journey they witnessed for the 
first time the application of tobacco to smoking. This 

was described as being in the form of a roll of a large 
quantity of the leaf, one end of which was on fire, the 
smoke being inhaled by the mouth from the other, a process 
which naturally occasioned considerable surprise to the 
Spaniards. Thus, says Navanete, was the first lesson given 
to Bozopeans of this extraoidinazy habit, which has be- 
come nnireisal; and henoe the origin ofihesomndi prised 
and so fiur edebiated Havanas. The natives on bebg 
qnestioned why they followed the practice, replied, as 
well as they could be understood, that it prevented them 
from feeling fatigue. Las Casas, the Spanish historian, 
is the first to exclaim against the practice, and says, for 
his part he cannot see what benefit can be derived from 
it. But Navairete inadvertently supplies an excellent 
answer, one that applies to other states besides that 
of Spain, in simply observing, " Who would have sup- 
posed that ibis new and eurious viee could have be- 
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come 80^ general as to be one of the most profitable 
8001060 of revenue to the state ? " This after all appears 
to be the most hMeJidal result of the use of the weed 
in all the yarions ways in which it ie applied.* 

Bnt time with Golnmbns is wearing on apace. His 
ships are ready for sea, his hopes of seeing the king are 
disappointed, the country is magnificent, but the })Cople 
are poor, and with these conclusions he hastens his 
departure. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

BBPOBSS OV THB FAimS OOlTOBSllXiro CK>£D— OOKUmOi St- 

avon mm oousn bomswasd— now raoasMi of «hb 

8ANTA MARIA— BRBONBOUS CALCULATIONS OF HER POfll- 
TION — IS DB8BRTED BY THE PUTTA — THB BIO OBIi SOL 
COXfTRIBUTZOIfS— GAYO MOA. 

CoLUMBUB had now reached the Western limit of his 
ezpldration of Caba. He found the coast, moreover, 
aasimiiiig a more northerly dizeotioii as be advaneed, 
and he liad no deaiie to pnnue it to a higher latitude. 
Had he persevered in eontinning to the Westward, his 
might have been the first Enropean vessel to enter the 
celebrated Florida Stream, and experience its extraor- 
dinary effects. This indeed would have enabled him to 
have added another marvellous story to his collection. 
He must have been well acquainted with the remarkable 
current of the Strait of Gibraltar, as he had been much 
up the Mediterranean ; but the Gulf Stream, as it ia 
briefly termed by seamen, would have been to him and 
his crews a source of astonishment : the extraordinary 
velocity, the boisterous waves, the foaming, nay steam- 
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ing surface of this hver in the sea, as it has been justly 
termed, and its enormooB magnitude; all this, in the 
early days of Columbus, would have been a matter of 
amaaement, and have added more marrels to his diseo^ 
▼eriee than he had yet finmd, besidea inspiring seamen 
with a curiosity to behold eueh a wonder I He would 
moreover have had a fairer cliance of benefiting from its 
full effects by entering it from the South than if he had 
donesototlie Northward, and thus would have witnessed 
the grandeur and magnificence of that ocean river, one 
of the most remarkable phenomena of nature.* But 
this was not reserved for Columbus. 

AnoUier story, about gold being found by its glitter- 
ing in torchlight, as it lay on the stiand of an island 
called by the natives Babeque, was entertained by the 
Admiral on leaving the Port of Mares on the 12th of 
November, and accordingly this Babeque is eagerly 
sought for; but although it thus frequently occurs in 
the Journal, nothing appears to have been seen of it, 
and thus another phantom was disposed of, originating 
in a miaooneeption of the real meaning of the natives^ 
and a readineas to trandate all th^ said into the real* 
iiation of what the Admiral sinoerely wished for. 

In making his way along the coast to the ESastward, 
Columbus had now to encounter the discomforts of ad- 
verse winds and currents. The occasional slants of 
wind from the Northward that occur in the season he 
was there in, helped him along now and then, but the 
current was much against his Easterly progieas, and aa 
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the wind would freshen up against him, he was glad to- 
seek shelter when he could in any harbour of the coast. 
These interruptioiiB would almost aeem to hare been tlie 
heralds of that adveraity which was so soon to overtake 
himi and which one of his historians. Las Casas, looks 
upon as a jnst letribntion his infUess seisnre of iha 
natives, and carrying them off, in nttei^ disregard of all 
ties of kindred, country, or natural affections. But the 
system was already established. Slavery was the be- 
quest of ancient custom inherited from the earliest ages 
of the world, and already the markets of Seville and Lis- 
bon were supplied with slaves.* Columbus, much as he 
has been blamed for these acts, and others which he was 
obliged to adopt iii Cuba when his brother was Governor 
of the island, was only commencing here a system of 
heartless plundoj', which gradually disgraced other coun- 
tries of Europe, and which required an advanced state 
of civilization to see in its hideous form. 

In consequence of adverse winds, the ships of Co- 
lumbus, to use a seaman's phrase, were now mosfty on 
a bowline, and had to stretch off the coast to a oonsi- 
derable distance to make their way Eastward. At one 
time, the 20th of November, the adventurous navigator 
appears by his Journal to have been about sixty miles 
from the coast of Cuba, and considering himself in the 
neighbourhood of the Island of Isabella, he expresses 
his intention of not going to anchor there, as he might 
have done, because the natives of that island which he 
had in his ship would effect their eeotepe, (he means, 

* Note LXXXV. Appendix. 
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although ho docs not say it,) and there were two islands 
alflo at the time to the Southward of him which he 
wished to viflit Now that we know the real position of 
Igabella, and indeed of all tlie idanda ke had viaited in 
that direction, aa well aa the position he was them in> 
we oaa affinrd to smile at the vagne notiona he had 
adopted eren on tbeee matters as well as those abont 
gold, from the stories of the natives. Thus, on the 
20th of November, he considers himself to bo twelve 
leagues from the Island of Isabella, which island again 
he says is but eight leagues from Quanahani, while in 
point of fact he was above twenty leagues finom Isabella, 
and this again is thirty leagnes Unm Qnanahani. Still 
mneh credit is dne to him, amidst all the trials he xm* 
derwent, for haying performed what he did, with tiie 
rode and primttiye appliances of the day, in keeping 
the reckoning of his ship. But nothing could be more 
erroneous than his idea of the geogra])hical position of 
the country, its fictitious gold mines, and its people 
that he had discovered an extensive weU peopled land, 
ahonnding in valuable yegetable prodnee, was the maim 
foetof whieh he oonld well boast; all besides was yagoe 
speculation mistaken for reality. 

It was at this period of his yoyage that he was for- 
saken by his friend Martin Alonzo Pinzon in the Pinta, 
who appears to have availed himself of the superior 
sailing qualities of his vessel, in comparison with those 
of the Santa Maria, especiaUy in gaining to windward. 
The Admiral, from yarlons reasons, expected to see 
nothing more of Pinson, more especially when he con- 
dered thai the aot had been suggested by the story of 
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one of the nfttiTes about abundance of gold at a place 
where they had not yet arrived, which native had been 
sent into tlie Pinta from tlie Adiniral'e ship. The signals 
to cloae him made by Columbus were disregarded by 
Pinion. Away went tlie Pinta to windward in spite of 
these againat the breeze, before whieh Oolnmbiui was 
glad to bear up; and the Adinizal noting it in hib Jows 
nal adds the remade, and many other aneh things h^ 
has done and said of me." Puuson, as we have seen, 
had contributed largely to the outfit of tlic expedition, 
and was considered a first rate seaman ; and it may be 
easily inferred that, pi-esuming on this, he had become 
somewhat impatient of restraint, and took this oppor- 
tunity of leaving bis Chief, with the view of obtaining 
for himself a pastim of that gold of which they had 
been so long in search. This, howeyer,' was hot a pre^ 
Inde to misfortones that awaited the Admiral. 

Columbus visited one of the harbours on the Eastern 
part of Cuba, as he was making his way to windward, 
purely on account of a report that the natives tliere were 
even of a more amiable and apt disposition than those 
he had already ibund. He considered them therefore 
as better specimens of the people, and accordingly from 
this place, which he called the Bio del Sol, be carries 
off abont twenty of them, of diffiarent ages, male and 
female. As nsnal, he ezpiesaes his admiration of all he 
sees; everything fresh before him is superior to that 
which he has hitlierto found, and enhances in his 
opinion the importance of liis discoveries. A letter 
entered in his Journal subsequent to this plunder, ^ves 
so good a picture of what is pSBsing in the mind of the 
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Admiral on all Uiase salikjects, that it is wortii preaerving 
lieore. 

" It is Yetj certain/' says the Admixal, that an in- 
finity of impoitihit lesonreeB, mnet be poeseaaed hj snoh- 
lands, and theiefixre I do not delay in harbonr that I 
may add all I ean to them. Certainly I do not know 

the language of the people : we neither of us understand 
each other, and even the natives I have with me in the 
sliip perhaps mean something entirely different from 
what we suppose them to say. But I have little con- 
fidence in them whatever, for they have foil often en- 
deayonied to escape firam me. Howereri the Lord 
willing, I ahall continue' to discover as mnch as I possi* 
bly can, and by little at a time gain understanding and 
knowledge. Indeed I shall make those about me learn 
their language, and then we shall see the advantage of 
it, for we sliall laljour to make these people good Christ- 
iana, which they very soon will be, as they are all of 
one mind, and have no tendency to idolatry among 
them. Without doubt your Highness should direct the 
foundation of cities and forfzesses to be constructed hi 
these parts, and adopt measures to convert the people. 
I assure you there is not a finer country under the sun 
in point of fertility, freedom from cold and heat, abund- 
ance of excellent and wholesome waters, unlike those 
of the harbours of Guinea, that are all pestilent ; for the 
Lord be praised for it, up to the ])respnt time not one of 
my whole crew has yet even had a headache, nor has been 
in bed from illness, save one old man, who had a disorder 
from which he had suffered all his life, and in two days 
even he recovered. And this applies to all the ships.. 
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But I trust that your Highness will send some intelli- 
gent and learned men hither that they may witness all 
these things. Thus, as I have already said, there is a 
into for a town and finrtress at Mares, (Nnevita2i,) whieh 
is an exeeUent haziKMir for it. Depend on it, that all I 
am saying is true ; but there is no comparison between 
that and tliis ; nor with the Sea of Nuestra Senora ; for 
here, besides extensive lands, you may have large towns 
and an innumerable population, besides supplies of all 
kinds of great value ; for here, as well as in all other 
discoreiies whieh 1 hope to make before I retam to 
Castile, the dnt^ of Christianiring them proves how 
mndi rather they should belong to Spain. On this 
account alone your Highness should not suffer any one 
to set his foot on this land unless he is a good Christian, 
for such w'cis the great object in view for the glory and 
ejitension of the Cliristian Religion," 

The foregoing were no unjust views entertained by 
Columbus of the importance of his discoTeries, however 
unjustly he was treating the natives in first winning 
them by kindness and good treatment, in ministering to 
iheir fimdes, easily pleased witii baubles, and then, In 
the midst of their confidence, snatcliing away from their 
homes us numy i\b he thought it convenient to take with 
him. Well might the excellent Isabella exclaim, at a 
subsequent period, on finding the natives thus treated,— 
" By what authority does my Admiral imprison my 
people."* Bad as this was, how little was it in com- 
parison with the miseries to which the unhappy nativea 

« Nota LXXXVL, Appendix. 
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Were reduced in St. Domingo by the war of the 
rebellion. 

C)olumbu8 seems to have been more gratified with hiB 
diflcoveries on the Eastern part of Cuba than with those 
whieh he hid already made to the westward* He de^ 
aoabee the land as being more fiiyourable fbr ooloniar 
tk)n» and the people as being mofe hannless, as well as 
more numerous, besides the harbours being better and 
having deeper water. On the 25th of November the 
Santa Maria is in the Harbour of Santa Catalina, now 
called Cayo Moa, where the Admiral is auipxiBed by 
the height and beauty of the trees ; they were laiger 
than any he had tern, and suffioieiitly so> he obserres, 
for the masta of the laigest ships. The Nifia is supplied 
herewith a miaen mast» an incident that suggests a 
kind of seale of comparison firom which a tolerable 
opinion may be gained of the ideas of Columbus when 
speaking of that perfection which he sees in everything. 

Taking him at his word with respect to the maata of 
ships, they will sink into insigniiicance when we compare 
the ships of these days with those of the time of Co* 
lumlnis. Bven a harbour that would be both large and 
deep for such diminutive vessels as his» and trees that 
would supply spars for them would be thought little of in 
these days. A large allowance must therefore not only 
be made for the ill interpreted accounts of the natives, 
but also for the ideas of Columbus as to what he consi- 
dered to be perfection. 

Among the rocks near the shore at this place indicap 
tlons were reported of iron and silver. At another port 
close by to Santa Catalina, Columbus is delighted witii 
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its ample size and security, the purity and excellence of 
the water, which it received from tlie niountaiTis, the 
beauty of the foliage, and the tlowera with wbich it 
abounded ; — ^he finds it impossible to oyer estiinato all 
these beautieB^ or to describe a hnndzedth part of them, 
and only wishes for some learned persons to come and 
see than ; In fact, it has pleased the Lord, he adds, to 
display to him the last thing always superior to that 
which preceded it in all his discoveries, not only in 
lands, trees, herbs, and flowers, but also in people, and 
all in various degrees. He does not except eyen the 
harbours, and says, that when any one comes to see 
them, his admiration and wonder will fiir exceed any 
opinion he may have formed ftom his acooonts of them. 
No one in &ct can imagine such perfection unless he 
see's it. Enraptured thus with ererything before him, 
Columbus gives expression to his feelings in the letter 
quoted above ; but looking at these places after an in- 
terval of three and a half centuries, Cuba, rich and 
beautiful aa she is, and secure and perfect as are^ her 
harbours, has her rivals in other countries unknown in 
the. early days of Columbus. He had just reason for 
his ranark, however, in the size of the islands he disco- 
vered, for Cuba as &r exceeded Isabella and Femandina 
as these surpassed his Guanahani or Ban Salvador. 

From hence the Admiral continued coasting along 
io the South-Ea8t, discovering some small harbours and 
admiring the scenery of the island, which had now be- 
come high and mountainous nearer to the shore, but 
presenting a beautlM country sloping down to the sea, 
covered by wood and intersected by valleys terminated 
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only by the waves. Paasiiig a eape> which he named 
Oabo de Gampafia, he considered this part to be formed 
by an island, called by the Indians Bohio, a name which 
they had often repeated ; and as he found no settlements 

near this part, he accounted for it by supposing that 
they were kept in continual terror by a race ol' people 
who dwelt in the interior, called by them Caniba or 
Canimo, who fright^ied the timid natives by making 
occasional forays among them for the sake of their 
blood and the plunder of their little property, and that 
they were thns preyented fimn settling near the shore 
where such dangerous neighbours were at hand. These 
were the people who had been reported to him as having 
but one eye and the nose of a dog ; but in justice to 
Columbus it must be added that he had sufficient good 
sense to doubt these assertions ; although he seems to 
have spoken seriously of others reported to him as 
having tails! Nevertheless he considered these ma- 
landing people certainly came from the tenitoiy ef the 
great Khan of Tartary and carried off capiives at plea- 
sure from hence, so strongly persuaded was he to his last 
day, that the land he had found was connected with or 
formed part of Asia. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

INDIAN 8DPEKST1TIONS AND EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY — PORTS OK 
JAEIAOUA AND BARAOOA— AM INDIAK OOCKYABD — A NA- 
TFTB ADDBBM— OAPB If Aid THB BASIBBH BHD OF OtBA— 
BKLUOTAVOB OF CWLUMBUS TO ISATS THB OOA8*~O0B1I- 
BVai XO TOM BAmrASB. 

Tbb amiable and sfanple Indians, wbo now for the 

first time beheld tlieir fellow men among them from a 
distant part of the world, of which they could have no 
conception, immediately concluded that they bad come 
bom the skiea 1 

Such people weie entirely strange to tkem, and fa- 
miliar as they were with the horizon of the aety bounded 
by the «ky^ or perhaps by a mnrky hase, (finr all beyond 
it was to them eithw the one or thb other,) they could 
only imagine that the ships came from thence on to the 
sea to arrive at their shores. There was no great 
amount of invention in this idea. It was quite natural : 
and this first visit of Europeans, so different from those 
which followed, was marked by no deeds of violence to 
terrify them or produce imfavourable impression on 
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their minds. Bui barbarooB and emtH ftota committed on 
a helpleBB and unoffending race make deep and lasting 
impressionBy and fill the mind of tlie nntntoted Indian 
with ooneeptkma of bideona olg«eta. In omlised eowH 
tries such deeds seoore for their anthon opprobrious, and 
perhaps well deserved, epithets, and history disfigures even 
their persons,* rendering them as unacceptable as their 
deeds, as is the case with one of our departed monarch s. 

The people among whom the Admiral had now ar- 
rived, aufoed from the predatory visits of a neighbour- 
ing race, and were living in aiieh perpetual fear of unwel- 
come vialtera, that their minda were embaed with all Unda 
of bideona oonceptiona of them. The Gydopea of old 
are lepreeented as a race of people who took delight in 
blood, and it is remarkable that the same impression of 
a one-eyed race should be found by Columbus in the 
minds of thessc inoffensive Indians in reference to their 
ruthless enemies. Thus the fable of the Cyclopes was 
not confined to Europe, nay, it is very remarkable that 
even in theee dayi it ia found in the ftr North, among 
the Weetein Baqnimaoz of North America, and aim in the 
middle of Sontheni Aftiea. The Eeqidmaox of the 
AvDtic Sea, on the coast of Western America about 
• Bhering Btrait, entertain this belicf.f Indeed they go 
much further, for their race of one-eyed people would ap- 
pear to have descended from Janus himself, for although 
they have only one eye in the forehead they have another 
at the back of the head. Nor does the ridieoloua part of 
the etoiy end here. These people, by way of nniformiiy. 
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are said not only to be thns fbmiBhed vdth but one eye itt 
their faces, but even their dogs arc also said to liave only 
one eye, and that placed in the middle of their forehead. 
As usual^ lawless rapine and plunder and deeds of blood> 
are attributed to them by the Esquimaux as they were 
to the Cyclopes of old, but it is canying their ideas be- 
joiid all bounds in extravagiance to give the veiy dogs 
so dose a rehitionsli^ to their masters. Agtdn, an 
account is lately given in a letter from Africa of a race 
of people residing on the borders of a large inland lake, 
about East of Walwich Bay, which says, — ** But they 
represent the people as being monsters, with only one 
eye, in the centre of the forehead, and feeding on hu- 
man flesh, as the giants of old used to make their break- 
&st"* Here again the one-eyed raee are oonneeted 
with, deeds of blood, followed no doubt by rapine and 
plunder. 

It can scarcely be considered strange that such ideas as 
these were found in the minds of untutored Indians above 
three centuries ago, when they prevail even now ; or that 
other notions as extraordinary on other subjects were enter- 
tained then by the more enlightened minds of Europeans. 
We have already seen what absurd notions prevailed at one 
time about the navigahflity of the Atlantie Ocean, from 
which certainly Columbus was free if his crews were 
not. But when the Admiral crossed the line of no yvA* 
ation, or, rather, when the compaas-needle from showing 
Easterly variation had changed to a point Westerly of 
the true meridian, about a hundred leagues West of the 

« X^ote LXXXIX., Appendix. 
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Azores, he too begau to invent theocieB and speculate 
on physical matters. 

Thus, when he experienced in a more than ordinaiy de- 
gree peeoliar ecent of sea water that might be ezpeoted 
to aiiae fiom the ivpom of the wann waters of the 
Gulf Stream as they aeenmnlated the weed of the Bargasso 
Sea, lie adoi)tcd the extraordinary notion that a line was 
there defined from which an entirely difierent climate 
commenced from that to the Eastward of it. And he 
expresses himself in terms of eulogy and admiration of 
this new climate, — ^its balmy fragrance, so sweet that it 
was delidoos to breathe. It wanted bat the nightin- 
gale's soogl So delightfol was it» that ewm m his 
third voyage, when his id^s on these matters might 
have been matured, it had lost none of its fragrance, 
and was so superior to the stormy and tm-bulent climate 
of the Eastern shores of the Atlantic, that he considered 
it fit for the terrestrial paradise, and this lie actually 
placed at the mouth of the Orenoco, the river which 
should flow through it, and named the two entrances of 
the Gulf of Paiia ib» months of the Serpent and thtf 
]>ragon I* " Still more extraordinary than this were his 
notions of the figure of the earth, the crowning idea of 
Ms extraordinary mind. This he supposed to have a 
gradual protuberance, similar to the female breast, by 
which this eai'thly paradise was not only separated from 
the other parts, but by its position was exalted above 
them, and therefore so much nearer to the Heavens If 
Here was refinement of absnrdity of another kind ; buC 
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the doctrine of the protuberance had been tanght by 
Ptolemy, and read by Columbus, who was considered 
one of the best informed seamen of liis day, and the 
man who could entertain Boch ideas would readily adopt 
the notioDB of Toscanelli, and suppose that he was 
navigating the Eastern extreme of Asia when he was 
really exploring the shoies of Onba. 

Bnt In the days of Oolnmlnis ignonnoe and snperstition 
were rife in the world. The dawn of learning might 
scatter its rays of light, but they were obscured by the 
mass of ignorance and superstition through which they 
had to penetrate. Men indulged in riddles of their own 
imagining, and what so froitfol a source for the speea- 
lations of their fimcy as the figore of the earth? 
. Odnmbos was now almost loitering along the Eastern 
slopes of Gnhay anxious to he on his toad to Spain, yet 
loth to deprive himself of the pleasure of feasting his 
eyes on the charming prospect they presented. We left 
him in the harbour of Cayo Moa, eagerly on the watch 
for reports of any favourable mineral deposits, or relating 
to the ground and its produce. In the port of Jarag^» 
dose hf, he was delighted with its ample Mmtmm/^n^ and 
perfect seeorify for ships, as well as the ezceUenoe of 
the fresh water which it deziyed from a xiyer that M 
into it, and the beanty of the trees, shrubs, and flowers. 
In fact, he considers it impossible to over-estimate all 
these riches of Nature, or indeed to describe a hundredth 
part of them. He appears to linger hereabouts ex- 
ploring diminutive creeks and inlets of the coast for the 
mere sake of 'gratifying his curiosity and adding to his 
discoveries. 
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Proceeding Eastward along the shore, he enters the 
Port of Baracoa, with which he i« no less charmed than 
¥rith others he had left. The safety of it for ships, aad 
ihe resources of the adjacent country, as well as its 
peeuliar positiooL, aie all so highly eztoUed, that* at the 





■ 







<Aty, It is situated on the Eastem extrane of the 

island, which presented m extensive plain gradually 

sloping from the iriountains down to the shore, inter- 
sected by valleys, and richly wood('d ; from whicli 
streams of water fall into the sea, aflbrding, >vith all 
the beauties of tropical v^tation, a piotore of eon 
ohantment. 

While the Admiral was weatherbound here, he made 
a little exoorsion to the point of land which lay about 
a league to the Sonth-East. At the foot of it he found the 

mouth of another small harbour, which he entered in his 
boat, and following the winding of a creek, came 
to what might be considered a native dockyard. Ilere 
he saw five very large canoes out of the water, 
covered from the rays of the sun, besides being amply 
protected by the thick foliage of the trees overhead. 
These were called eanoet^ by the nativesy being yery 
neaHy and elaborately oamd and ornamented, and 
were fitted with saOs as well as paddles, and excited the 
admiration oi the Spaiiiarda, who had no idea they were 
made so large and even from a single trunk. On 
reaching the high ground close by, they found it to be 
care^y cultivated to a considerable ext^t» and sud- 
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denly found themselves in the midat of a large set 
tlcment of the natives. The surprise natuaally caused 
the Indians to disperse as fast afl they could, but the 
fear of some of the bolder among them was soon over- 
eome by the repeated asBiiraiieea of tlie Indians who 
had aoeompanied GoInmbuB that no ham would be 
done to them- They proved to be a very timid people, 
and as poor as their countrymen, possessing only spears, 
which they used with great dexterity. 

On returning to the boat, some of the party were 
Bent by Columbus to examine what appeared to be a 
colony of bees in hives, which, from having seen a cake 
of wax in one of their caluns, the Admiral was induced 
to believe was the case. But it proved to be a deception, 
for, it is said, no bees are found in all 'the island. The 
party was accompanied to their boat by many of the 
natives, and on reaching it one of the Indians went 
into the water, and, placing his hands on the stem of 
of the boat, delivered with much emphasis an oration to 
the rest, which of course was entirely unintelligible to 
the Spaniards. Tlie whole, however, produced a gop4 
eSkct, and was considered by the Admiral to augnr well 
for their visit. Occaaidnany, at different times, when 
the orator paused, or became impassioned in his delivery, 
all the natives joined with loud voices, at the same time 
throwing their arms above their heads. Matters were 
thus going off reratirkably well, wlien suddenly the 
Indian who had accompanied Columbus showed sign^ 
of fear, having somehow concluded that they were not 
so peaceably inclined. The presence of mind possessed 
by Qdumbns soon restored the terrified native. Going 
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immediately to them, he obtained posseflsion of their 
spears in exchange for beads, and it was soon evident 
that tiiere were no real grounds for apprehension by the 
readiness with which they parted wii^ them, and the 

confidence which they displayed. They are described 
as wearing handsome head-dresses of plumes and tufts 
of feathers, but wholly destitute of any other covering. 
Whether the address delivered by the native at the boat 
was really Mendly or not could never be ascertained ; 
but it was shrewdly suspected that the demonstrations 
of the power of the Spaniards produced signs of defi- 
ance in some of the rest that had been observed by the 
Indian with Colnmbns, and had thus occasioned this 
interruption of harmon3\ They certainly appeared to 
desire the departure ol' their visitors, who considered 
them a poor timid race, although they were very expert 
with their spears. 

In the course of his exploration of this Eastern ex- 
tremity of the island, Columbus had been much delayed 
by the weather. On the morning of the 4th of De- 
cember, he took advantage of a lig^t air and put to sea. 
Directing his course to the South- East, he passed seve- 
ral minor capes ; and it was not until the following day 
that he gained the Eastern extremity of the island of 
Cuba, naming it Punta de Maici,* a point of land well 
known to seamen as Cape Maise. This celebrated cape 
is formed by a high bold promontory termioating the 
slope of the land, and naturally excited the admiration 
of Columbus. But it broke the enchantment of the 
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spell which had thus far tied him to the beantiful shores 
of Cuba. Can we be surprised at his feeling a kind of 
regret at leaving them. Can we wonder at tlie satis- 
fiustion with whieh he contemplated this beaatifbl land 
as he safled along it, exulting in the success of his 
voyage, to wliicli it contributed so largely, and at liis 
dwelling with rapture on the sensation wliich his disco- 
very would produce not only in Spain but throughout 
the known world. Considering the magnitude of these 
discoveries and the period at which they were made, 
Gohimbns might well be intoxicated with his success,^ 
and every allowance in fidmess shonld be made for even 
the wildest fimdes of this great beneilustor of the hu- 
man race. 

The natives had continually been speaking of an 
island to the Eastward, that they called Babeque, which 
Columbus had detennined to find out, and seeing the 
coast of Cuba trend Southerly and South- West from 
Cape Maize, he kept all he could to the JSastward. The 
land of the next island being high, was very soon dis- 
oovered, and which, as soon as the natives on board 
beheld, they called it Bohio, making signs that it was 
inhabited by a warlike race of peoi)le, and that those of 
Cuba, or Juana, as Columbus here calls it in liis Jour- 
nal, were afraid of them, for they devoured tlicir fellow 
men. This might have been really the impression of 
the Indians with Columbns, or it might have been a 
miaoonoeption of their meaning; but we shaU soon see 
how ftr removed from eannibdism were the natives of 
this island, with* whom Oolnmbus and his people fonned 
an affBctionate Mendshq». 
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NIOOLO MOL»— ▲ BSnOtPBOV— PLBAmrO APFBASAVCn OP THB 
ULAHD— ABSIHOB OV TKB VAIITW— OOfiUMBUB PB00BBD8 
TO IBB aABVWABl^-CTX ttLAMD IKAMMD BBPAHOLAr-HXIir- 

OLUaiON THAT IT WAS PART OP JAPAN — A CAPTIVK, AVD 
THB OONSBqCBNCBB — OOMMDHIOATIOX WITH THB MATtTBB 
BSTABUSHBD. 



Thb little Nina (now the only companion of the 
Admiral in the Santa Mazia) was directed to approach 
the laland, or, as Beamen would say, was sent ahead, to 
ezanune the coast; and soon firand her way into tiie 
secure litde harbour, well known in later times than 
those of Columbus as Nicolo Mole, situated at its West- 
em extremity. A circumstance which occurred to the 
author at this place, in the year 1813, has left on his mind 
a lively remembrance of it. While the whole island was 
then torn by the intestine wars between the two chiefs Pe- 
tion and Ohristophe, the Barham, a red sided line-of-battle 
ship had stood in and anchored in this harbour for the 
mere purpose of obtaining water, vegetables, Ac. Borne 
sable officers, line intelligent men of Potion's service, 
who was in possesion of the Western portion of the 
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island, had come on board officially, and were in confi- 
ding and friendly conversation on deck with some of the 
officers of the ahip. As is usual with Her Majesty's 
ships when coming into harbour from sea, a small en- 
sign (as the national flag oanying the Union is called) 
was displayed; we were no sooner at anchor than 
Hie signal man was directed to exchange it for the larger 
flag. It happened that one of the principal officers who 
had come on board saw the man hauling down this flag, 
when inatantly suspicion flashed across his mind that we 
were enemies, and that he and his brother ofiicers were 
prisoners. He startedi and his companions seeing his 
embarrassment, in a moment betrayed by their looks what 
was passing in their minds. This could not pass nnob- 
served by the officers of the ship, who, on ascertaining 
the cause of Hie alarm, soon quieted their fears, ex- 
plaining- that it was only their customary economy of 
the flags, and the appearance of the large ensign in 
the place of the small soon restored them to their 
former composure. Much allowance was to be made 
for thcQi. They were engaged in a war of extermina- 
tion, and their uniforms and accoutrements gave proof 
of the hardships and difficulties which they were con- 
tinually undergoing. In &ct, they were Hying in per> 
petual exposure to treachery, and suspicion was naturally 
uppermost in their minds. 

As Columbus approached the island, the first appear- 
ance of it convinced him how dificrent its general cha- 
racter was from that which he had just left. The sum- 
mits of the land were rugged and precipitous ; the face 
of the island was more open, its exposed parts were by no 
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means so thickly wooded a8 Cuba ; nor were the trees 
80 large as those to whioh he had been then accustomed. 
The whole &ce of the country, in the opinioii of the 
Spaniarde, more reeembled that of Spain even the sir 
waa conaidered more freeh and invigoratfaig, in i 
wOfd the whole scene before them infbaed among the 
orewB a feeling of satisfaction ttom the mere recollections 
of their own homes. 

The Santa Maria dropped her anchor in the harbour 
to which her consort had led her; but not a native 
was to be seen any where. The ground about the 
harbour particnlarly in one part presented a beautiful 
plain like a park, through which a small river ibwd its 
way to the sea. The numerous canoes on the shoce bore 
evidence of a large population ; but all had vanished on 
the appearance of the ships. Here the natives which 
Columbus had with him expressed the greatest avereion 
to land, and entreated to be returned to (lieir homes. 
The little progress made in attaining their language 
rendered the communication of their wishes difficult 
to be understood in all respects. But there could be 
no mistake about the one great object, that of a desire 
to be restored to their homes, and great must have been 
their disappointment at finding their entreaties unheeded. 
However, they w^ere required for an important purpose, 
that oi" communicating the intentions of the Spaniards 
to their fellow countrymen, who through their language 
would be likely to be understood. 

As it aiqpeazed that time would be required to 
establish a communication with the natives of Nicolo 
Mole, Columbus became impatient of delay. Being^de- 
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eirous of exploring the coast of this new island, he pre- 
pared to leave the harbour immediately, though not with- 
out an intention of retaming when he had become known 
to the people aloiig the coast, althoiigkwitib the real mo- 
tlreof oiMninggold. Witb these intentkiiia he left tiie 
baibonr of Niedo Mole on the 7tii of Deeember, aad 
punmed hia eonne to tlie Eaetwaid, feaatiiig hk eyes on 
fresh discoveries as he sailed past several capes and in- 
terv^ening bays, and bestowing names on them in suc- 
cession, in the course of which he found am])Ic reason 
for retaining the favourable opinion he had formed of 
the island* 

On the next day he took vefbge from one of those 
ftffiooB Noirtherly winds eommon tot the ooast in the 
month of Deeember; happily for him the idand of 

Tortuga,* lying off it, served to afford him some protec- 
tion fixnn the sea. These Northerly gales, well known 
to West India navigators, are so violent that they are 
fatal to ships in many eases, and would assuredly have 
been so in that of Columbus bad he not found timely 
refoge in a harboor whieh he named Pnerto de Im 
ConoGpfdoii* 

With the appearaaee of theeoontry and eraything he 
saw he was again delighted ; the singing of the birds 

was grateful music to his ears ; but his first object was 
to establish communication with the natives. Their 
huts appeared to have been suddenly deserted, and it 
seemed as if he had arrived in a country from which the 
whole popnlation had fled with precipitation. Howerer^ 
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they soon found them while some of liis crew were 
looking about, others being busy with their nets, in 
which occupation they were abundantly Buccessful. 

The Spaniarda had been etruck by the general ap- 
peimnoe of this island, and were reminded at once 
of their own ooontiy of Castile; the Teiy fiah that they 
caqght were aiinilar to those th^ had heea acoostomed 
to at home; the singing of the fairds was also ahnilar, 
80 well as some trees and particular herbs fotmd by 
them ; and, as if to crown and complete the afiinity 
which they saw in all around them to corresponding ob- 
jects in tlieir own country, while they lay in the Port of 
Conoepcion on Sunday, the 9th of December, even the 
weather was observed to be exactly the same as that to 
which they had been aecostomed at home. All these 
ehazacteiistios, with the baantiM open plains which lay 
before them presenting their usual inviting appearance, 
so entirely completed the illusion, that by common 
consent the island received the name of lela Espanola." 

The natives which Columbus had taken on board 
spoke of Babeque continually, and asserted that this 
Island Bohio, where they were, was even larger than 
Cuba. They appeared, moreoyer, to have some know- 
ledge of the existence of a coonky beyond it to the Souths 
which ib^ called Caritaba, considered by Las Cases to 
be the continent of South America, the coast of which they 
described as being of considerable extent, they further 
said that all the natives of these islands lived in perpetual 
terror of the people of Cauiba.'* Columbus, ever ready 
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to catch any information which in his opinion tended to • 

confirm his theorv, at once concluded that these Canibas 
could be 110 otlicr than the subjects of the Emperor of 
Japan, vvliosc territories must, therefore, be close to tliis 
island. He was the more confirmed in this conclusion 
by the faoility with which his crew and their natiTe 
companions oompfeheiided each other, both parties 
haringf made some progress in midentanding the other^s 
language. Bnt the confusion of erroneous ideas con- 
tinued to prevail, and the deception to which he so fondly 
adhered became more firmly established in the mind of 
tlie Admiral. 

As the wind would not pennit the ship to proceed, 
Columbus remained weather-bound for several days in 
the same solitude too as he found on his aniyal. On 
the Idth of Deeembeir, the oeremony was perfiwmed d 
taking formal possession of the plaee. This was done 
in the usual manner by setting up a large cross on a 
conspicuous part of the shore. When this was concluded, 
two or three of the seamen who had rambled to a neigh- 
bouring height for the purpose of gratifying their curios- 
ity, when they suddenly discovered a party of natives, to 
whom they immediately gave chase. The natives, 
however, were at home, and of course had the advantage 
over their pursuers, and by their swiftness and know- 
ledge of their haunts, completely evaded them. But 
one unfortunate female, not so fleet as her companions, 
and not so successful, was overtaken and borne in tri- 
umph to the ship. 

Columbus, as a matter of course, treated her with the 
utmost kindness, paciiied her alarm, won her attention 
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with beads, bells, and rings, and causing her to be 
dressed out in finery, rejoiced at the opportunity which 
at length bad arrived of opening that intercourse with 
the natiTeB which he was eo deeiroos of eBtaUiflhiiig. 

As soon as the prooess of omamenting the damsel was 
completed (at which the poor girl herself most have been 
greatly delighted), she was placed in the boat, and with 
Bome of the Cuba females, already in the ship, by way 
of interpreters, was taken on shore to relate to her 
friends all she had seen, and bear proof to them of how 
well she had been treated. The landing of course was to be 
made as the prelude to all this, but on reaching the shore 
she had no desire to leaye the boat 1 Some of these 
Onba ladies had been recognised by her as old fiioads 
whom she had met at the port of If ares, the plaoei it 
will be remembered A*om whence Columbus had sent 
hia messengers into that island. And some of the Cuba 
people, of which the captive was one, liad come in a 
canoe from that island, and she had fallen into the hands 
of the Spaniards as soon as they had landed. Still the 
incident, her reluctance to leave her fHends, did not 
prevent Oolnmbus from eflfocting his object. 

On the next day matters were siranged on a 
more important scale for restoring the captive to her 
companions. A party of nine Spaniards, accompanied 
by the Indians as before, and the damsel, set out for the 
settlement, which was found to be above four leagues 
from the coast, and is considered by Navarrete to be that 
known by the name of Gros Mome. It was seated in 
a valley, and found to consist of about a thousand 
houses ; but, to the great surprise of the party, it had 
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been deserted on their approach. While they persevered 
in their object, in which tlie lady herself assisted, by call- 
ing loudly to her countrymen that the party was not come 
from Cuba, the natives appeared by ones and twos, tiU at 
length, gaining oonfidenoe, they soon flocked ronnd their 
^toiB in cNMouiiderable nnmben. They were not fiiUy 
aspiired^ howerery of their padfie intentiona, until the 
female spread the intelligence among them as usual that 
their visitors had come from the skies. The conduct of 
these people, as soon as they heard this, and had become 
encouraged by seeing their lost companion among them, 
was all joy and delight. Their respect for the Spaniards 
was shown by approaching them with thedr hands on their 
heada; they offend than anything they poflBeeaed^triffiDg 
enough in yalne, but impoftant to themaelvesi and ware 
delighted at the Spaniards reeeiying the smallest artiele 
they had to give them, but especially when they found 
that the Admiral wished for a parrot ! 

In the midst of all this harmony a large crowd of 
people was seen approaching, and amongst them was 
the husband of the lady who had been the mainspring 
of the expedition, ocune to ezpreea hia gratitude at the 
reception ehe had met with from {he Spaniards. AS' 
might be expected, the joy of these simple minded people 
~ was nnbonnded, and their readiness to please their visitors 
was abundantly displayed. They were considered by the 
Spaniards a handsomer race of people than the natives of 
Cuba in general, especially the women, some of whom they 
observed to be scarcely a shade darker than themselves. 
This part of the island was found to be thickly dotted 
with houses, and intersected by roads and paths in all 
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directions, leading to each other, and evidently much 
frequented. The magnificent woods through which they 
paaaedi opening out here and there into dear eoltivated 
apaoes and occaaioiiaUy interaeotod by amaU atapeama of 
water, delighted the Spaniarda, who retomed to Co- 
lumbna attended by aome of the nallvea» and gaye 
him a gratifying account of all they had aeen, and the 
complete success of their mifiaion. 
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CHAPTER V. 



COLUMBUS LBAVE8 CONCRPCION — ^THE SANTA MARIA THRONOKD 
BY THE NATIVES — PORT LA PAZ — AN UNINVITED VISITOR 
— COLUMBUS SNHAPTURSO WITH TUB ISLAND — A DIORBS- 

siON— oBVBBOsrrr of thb vaxxtbs — pbbfbbxncb of 

OOLUMBUB FOB THB WLUTD OF BBPAIIOLA. 

On the 14th of December the ships were at length 

enabled to leave the port of Concepcion with the land 
wind, and shaped their course to the North-East. 
Scarcely, however, had they reached the island of Tor- 
tuga opposite, when the wind again became contrary, 
and Columbus thought it right to avail himself again of 
the shelter he had left. Bat on the next day he was 
more sncGessfal, and reached an inlet to the Eastward^ 
into which he tracked his ships, and found a river in 
the interior of it, flowing from a beautiful valley. It 
reminded liim of the Guadalquivir in Spain, and so 
nmch was he struck bj^ the beauty of the scene, that he 
named it the Vale of Paradise. 

Here he observed a great number of watch-towers, 
similar to those which had been seen by his people, from 
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which he inferred that the natives were in continual 
terror of their enemies the Gariba. 

At midnight ColumbuB again availed himself of the 
land winA, and left hia retreat When about half way 
aerofls to Tortnga, he met with a oaaoe in which was a 
aioj^e natiTe, whom he reoeiyed on board, treating him 
well, bestowing presents on him, and in the morning 
landing him at the nearest settlement, highly pleased with 
his good fortmie. The man of course gave an account 
to his countrymen of the good treatment he had met 
with so unexpectedly ; tliis, with the former proceedings 
of Columbus in gaining the good opinion of the n»T 
tLyes, completely established the character of the Spani-. 
^ards among them ; and instead of being shunned, as at 
first, they found themselves courted hy the natives as soon 
as they were seen. This was just what Columbus desired, 
and he had the pleasure of seeing the effects of his pro- 
ceedings along tlie shore, which hecame gradually lined 
with people, all of them come to see the ships, or even 
to visit them if they could, and obtain similar favours. 
The Admiral had again anchored off a sandy beach, 
near which was a laxge settlement, which iqppeared to be 
new, for the houses were mostly of recent construction. 

As might be expected in the present state of aflhirs, 
the ship was speedily surrounded by canoes with natives 
to the number of several hundred, and as many as could 
be well receivtnl were welcomed on board. Coluuibus had 
obeerred them closely, and was greatly pleased with that 
innocent confidence of manner and genUeness of beha- 
Tiour which especially distinguished them. He says of 
them in his Journal, ** I directed every one of them to 
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be. treated with every kindnees, for they are the most 
amiable people in the world ; and above all, because I 
liope in the Loid that your JB^bneeses will make them 
all good 0hriafciaiii8» for they wHl all beknig to jm, 
indeed I oonBider them to do already." Many of them 
had pieoee of in the noee and ears, whidi they 
readily parted with for some trifle. All this intercourse 
with the natives, which was, perhaps, the greatest the 
Spaniards had yet maintained, suggested for the anchor- 
age the name of Port de la Paz.* But more visitors 
were at hand. Intelligence was now received by Oo* 
InmboB that the King or Chief of the nalim, whom 
they called Cadqae, was on the beaeh; on whidi tiie 
Admiral Immediately sent him a present, whieh was 
received wiHi beooming dignity. He was a y<nm^ man, 
attended by elders, and on being given to understand by 
the bearers of the present that the ship had come in search 
of gold from a far distant land, he was understood to reply 
that they were very welcome, and that there was plenty 
<tf it in the island of Babeqne, pointing in the directum 
leading to it, vdueh oonkL be reached in two days, and 
adding at thet same time, that they were welcome to 
anything in his island. 

This friendly communication, which for its interpre- 
tation must have depended on signs more than words, 
led to a visit by the Cacique in the evening of the 
ISth, accompanied by his attendants. Nothing could 
remove from their mioda the impression that their 
TisitorB had come from the skiee. He was received 

* Note XCVI. Appendix. 
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with great respect, and WM lemd with diimar aftinr the 
Spanish fashion. It was the day of the festival of the 
Annunciation, and had been observed by the Spaniards 
by dressing the sliip in flags, as usual on such occasions ; 
the visit, however, is beat told by the Admiral. He 
was dining when the Gaeiqne and his attendants arrived, 
and deaoribes it thus i-^** Your HighnoMeB would be 
highly entertained with the lespeet paid to the Oaoiqiie 
by hlB people, notwithstanding eveiy one ia as naked as 
1m was horn. When he oame on board, he fbnnd me at 
dinner in my cabin, and without the least hesitation 
came and seated himselt* by me at table. He would not 
let me rise, but made me continue dinner. And as he 
came into the cabin he motioned to his attendants to 
xemain outside, an order which they obeyed implicitly, 
pecmitfting two <mly to follow him, whose afipeaxanee 
indieated age, and whom we eonohided were hla conn- 
sellom. Theee two placed themselTes at his t&ei, while 
the rest of his retinne seated themsdlTes -on the deoi 
outside. When I oflfered him sometliing to eat, he 
merely tasted, and then gave the rest to his two attend- 
ants, who partook of it also. The same in drinking. 
He merely sipped and passed the beverage to them. 
All this was done wiUi much state and with very few 
wordfl. They were particularly sedate, and anzioosly 
watched the fhee of their Chief, speaking for him when 
they considered it necessary in anticipation of Ua wishes. 
Afler dinner an attendant brcmgfat him a girdle, hand- 
somely made, similar to those of Castile, which he pre- 
sented to me, with two pieces of wrought gold in the 
shape of thin plates, the source of which is I think not 
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far off. Perceiving that a covering on my bed had af- 
tracted his eye, I presented it to him, with some amber 
beads which I had round my neck, and a pair of red 
slippen, and alao a Teaael of rose watar, with all of 
which he was highly gratified, and the only drawback to 
our mntoal satiB&etion was the want of readily com- 
prehending each other. But I qnite understood him to 
mean that everything in the island was at my service." 

The Admiral then relates his showing him the flag 
containing the Royal Arms of vSpain, and also some gold 
and silver Spanish coin, at all of which the young Chief 
appeared to marvel greatly ; the Spaniards, in the narrow 
sphere of his comprehension, could haye only come fixnn 
the clouds, to which his idea of distant lands seemed nti- 
tnrally to point. The visit was concluded by the Gadque 
being landed in the boat of the ship under the militBry 
honour of a salute from the gims of the Santa Maria, a 
compliment which astonished the Caci(iuc and his 
subjects even more than the first appearance of the 
shipB themselves. 

The visity however, had been all that Oolumbns could 
haye wished. He had seen proof of the amiEble disposition 
of the people among whom he had been received with wel- 
come from thehr Ohief to the meanest among them, and had 
established that friendship with them which he had especi- 
ally desired. The impression tlius made was just what he 
wished, and he had the satisfaction of seeing that as far 
as the power of the Cacique extended, the best produce 
of the island was at his service. Even in the all-ab- 
sorbing fluljeot of gold, Columbus had reason to be 
satisfied with the result of his hiquiries. An old man. 
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whose appearance lent credit to his statements, asserted 
that there were luauy islands in the vicinity, and some 
about a hundred leagues off, where it was plentifiil ; one 
of the ialandg he waa believed to hare said was entirely 
eompoaed of it, an aaaertion which rather tended to 
w^iken the former ; bnt any intell%enoe from which the 
presence of gold might be inferred, was welcomed with 
avidity. 

Leaving a lar^^e cross erected in the midst oi' this 
settlement, the Admiral departed from tlie Bay of La 
Paz on the 19th of Deccuiber, and on the following day 
anchored in the Bay of Acul to the Eastward. This 
place appears to have inmiediately won the admiration 
of Golumbns even still more than any of the preceding, 
and draws from him the following eulogium, which ap- 
pears in his Jonmal. He says,— 

" I have now been at sea twenty- three years with 
scarcely any intermission, and have seen the East and 
the West. I liave known tlie cold of the North and the 
heat of the coasts of Guinea, with all their attractive 
scenes ; but in all those parts I have never witnessed so 
mndk perfection in harbonra as there is here." 

There is no doubt that both Espafiola and Gnha boast 
some of the snuggest although not the largest harbours 
in the world, and the safety which the Admiral experi- 
enced in tliose he visited, along with the winning ap- 
pearance of the coimtry, as well as the entire submission 
of the natives, who here in particular had gained his 
esteem, was indeed sufficient to operate powerfully on a 
mind well inclined to be pleased with everything. He 
had enriched himself with discovery, the fiune of which 

Q 
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would for ever be liis ; the lands he had discovered were 
oi' inestimable value, and he might well exult in con- 
templating them, their riches, and extent, in the same 
joyful spirit as he saw reflected ^m. the fac6d of thdr 
lu^py inhabitaatB. Tliein, too, was a happineas formed 
after Nature's own model. No artificial want» no desire 
totr luxuries of which they knew nothing, no refinement 
of enjoyment was wanted hy them ; the simple meal 
satisfied them, and the merry dance formed their prin- 
cipal delight. Such people must have been alluded to 
by some po^t when he sang, — 

" In our pleasant native plains, 
Winged with bliss each moment flew. 
Nature there inspired the strains, 
Simple as the Joys we knew." 

From the new anchorage, which the Admiral had now 
taken, neither settlement nor natiye was to he seen; on 
a boat being landed, however, a settleinent was soon 

discovered on the coast from a neighbouring height to 
which the Admiral directed his course. On approaching 
the shore two natives were surprised on the beach, wlio 
attempted to make oS immediately. However they were 
soon stopped, and a mutual good understanding quickly 
established between them and the Spaniards. This 
naturally led to the same interchange of kindness that 
had already been established in the Bay of La Paz, and 
Columbus finds the same good feeling among these peo- 
ple as among those he had left. 

" They give u?," he says, " wliatcver we like to take 
£rom them, so generoufl are they ; presenting us with 
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their little goldea (xmameiitB with as mneh readiii«s8 u 
they would a calabash of water, and it is easy to see 
when they do give anythinj^ that thoy do so with all 
their heart." Tlio Admiral remarks also that thoy are 
superior to the natives of Joana''^ (Cuba) in their appear- 
ance ; they kept their women concealed from the Span* 
iards, but among these there was no such resenre, and 
it was not possible, in the opinion of Columbus, to find 
a more generous and confiding race of people than they 
were. 

Some canoes now made their appearance in the bay, 
that proved to have come from a neighbouring Chief, 
with a messenger bearing an invitation for Columbus to 
-visit him. The messenger and his companions were well 
received, and as the Admiral was unable to comply im- 
mediately ifith the request, one of his officers accompa- 
nied the messenger beck with an assurance that the Ad- 
miral would go and see him as soon as he could move his 
ships. The appearance of this party excited a kind of 
jealousy among the natives in the Bay of Acnl, who even 
renewed their attentions to the Spaniards in the hope of 
inducing them to stay . The Santa Mai-ia was indeed lairly 
beset by them. They came to the eliip in their canoes, 
or swam out to her, (although she lay a good league 
from the shore,) and went on board at their pleasure. 
In short, thorough confidence and good feeling was esta- 
blished on both sides ; there was nothing of reserve, a 
Btate of things that was just what Columbus desired. 
There is no doubt that of all the islands he had disco- 
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vered Espanola held the highest place in the Admiral's 
estimation ; and no less so the people by whom it was 
inhabited, whose unreserved generosity and confiding 
behaTiour towards him was well calculated to secure 
hiB esteem, and to exalt them in his opinion above their 
conntrymeii of Cuba. 
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GHAPT£B VI. 

MUtentNT AND IKVITATION TO COLUMBUS FROM THE OACIQITS 
OUAOANAOAJU — OBNEROSITV OF THB NATIVES — THE AD- 
MUUXCOXrO&ATULJLTBfi THE BPAKI6H 80YBBBIQNB OK THEIA 

pomMiom—vn bukta mabia oomnruai mmm TOTAaa 
ovAOAXAOAia— H» ■oxioirooB los tn ADMnuxr*** mi* 

POBTUKE— THB NATITB8 ASTOFISHBD AT THB BFPBC3T OF 
FIRE-ARMS — PR08PSCT OF A LARGE PORTION OF THB 
• SPANXABDd BBKAUfllfO IB THB I8LAMD — INTBRCUAMOB OF 

pammB bt o mi i euAOAVAeABi abd ooluxbob— m 

■TABZASM MTABUnnD IB BSBm ■Oa»-~CXIUniBUBTAKB« 
UATB OV eUAOAB AOABI. 

GuAOANAOABi, the Chief who had shown his anxiety 
to see Gdliimlras as he- passed his territory, by eending 
hk meMongerB to him beforehand, oeenpieB a promlneiit 
pontioii in the events whieh Mow. This gnileleBB in- 
diTidnal, fresh from Nature's own mould, and innooent 
of any nnworthy design, as he proved himself in his 
dealing with the Spaniards, fills so prominent a place in 
those important matters now at hand, as to claim a 
special notice on his first appearance in the opening 
scene of the New World. Not that the mere act of 
inviting the Spaniards, as he did, may be of much import- 
ance, though he sent presents to prove the eamestaess of 
his request, but his behaviour to them when in difficulty 
deserves some notice, that being a time when it is pretty 
well agreed real friends ai'e tried. Columbus was intent 
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on finding the ahnoBt golden islands of which he had been 
told, when a canoe irom this Cliief, full of men, reached 
the Santa Marin. Borne idea may be formed of the little 
progroBB which he and his people had made in the lan- 
guage of the natiyee, when we find, that after handing 
their preeent up to one of the boys of the ahip, they 
9pent the greater portion of the day before they could 
make the real object of their mission understood. 

The present consisted of a girdle, which, in lieu of 
tassels, had a mask attached to it with two large ears, a 
tongue, and a nose, of beaten gold. This was well cal- 
culated to excite attention ; bat not eyen the Admiral's 
captive natives could inteipret the words of the messen- 
gers, and it was cnly by ngos that their real meaning 
could be guessed. 

It was on Saturday, the 22nd of December that this 
took })lace, and, indeed, Columbus was induced to ap- 
propriate Sunday for the visit, not from any supersti- 
tious motive, but for a reason which well corresponds 
with the character of the Admiral. Remembering his 
missicm, — ^the real object for which he believed himself to 
have been permitted by the Ahmghty to make his dis* 
coveries, — ^that of spreading the light of the Gospel among 
the people, what better day than Smiday can be devoted, 
he says in his Journal, to the great purpose on which he 
was sent. 

. The Admiral, as he expressed in those mystic letters 
which he had adopted for his cipher, and which appear 
to have vastly puzsled his commentators, felt the Mi 
fccce of his extraordinary position. In the foregoing 
simple observation he gave evidence of the feeling which 
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anituated hia oondnut towaxda the people, to whom he 
believed hunself to be the choaen measenger, which the 
Almighty Disposer of events waa employing in the 

woik of Ohristianiziiig in the New World. Feeling tlie 
force of such a position, as he evidently did, can we 
wonder at that air of deep and thougiitM gravity which 
he had assumed. 

Before leaving the anchorage Oolombiia aent hia 0e> 
cretary to take leave of the Chief of the settlement. In 
thisynit so great waa the deeuw displayed by the nativea 
to poflseea aome trifling gift ftom their viaitora, that they 
would give whatever they possessed to obtain some piece 
of broken ware or glass, or anything that was of no 
value whatever. So great was the desire of these poor 
creatures to have something from people whom they 
believed to have come from the skies, that the Admiral 
found it necessary to iesne an order requiring his men not 
to take anything flmn them without payment hi retmm. 

The OMef received Uie secretary with that kindnei» 
which belonged to his character, took him the hand, 
and led him to his house, followed by a throng of peo- 
ple ; presented him and his party with refreshment, and 
in the evening, when they returned on board, sent 
various presents to the Admiral, among which were 
aome pieces of gold. 

In the comne of the day the ship had been snrronnded 
by above one hondred and twenty canoes, each bringing 
some present, consisting of bread, fish, fresh water, 
frait, and seeds in abmfidanee, and a kind of spice, a 
little of which thrown into water reudera it a very plea- 
sant and wholesome beverage.. 
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Tlio woatlier permitting Columbus to depart, on the 
following moming, the 24th of December, the Santa 
Maiia q^ead her sails to the land wind before sonnse: 
ptrevioiiB to this the Admisal, who had been maldiig diH- 
gent inquiiies about gold on the preceding day, had met 
with a native wtme sppeanunee won him as mmtk m haa 
accounts of the mines to which it was supposed he alluded. 
- This pei^son had brought with him a relative, and they were 
allowed by the Admiral to remain on board, in compliance 
with their wishes, preparatory to their showing him the 
mines. The word Cibao happening to be mentioned it was 
readily caught by Golunbns, who, converting it into Gi- 
pango, sapposed it to be anothor aocidental confirmation 
of bia belief that he allnded to the tenitoiies of the 
Emperor of Japan, which he had always considered be 
must be very near. Impressed with these ideas, and 
filled with the great importance of his discoveries, the 
Admiral again addresses his Sovereigns concerning 
them. 

*' Your Majesties," he says, " may depend on it there 
is not in the whole world a better disposed or kinder 
race of people than these. Good reason baye yon for 
lejoieing in possesBing them, for as soon as they beeome 
good Christians, and are instructed in the enstoins of 
your land, a better people or a finer temtory there could 
not be, and both in such quantities as are far beyond 
my powers to say. And although I have written in 
snperlative terms of Juana, which the people call Cuba, 
there is as much difoence between it and Espanola aa 
there is between night and day. Any one who has sesn 
them wonld say the same. It is quite wonderM to see 
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the towns there are on this island, which they call 
Bohio, the people of which are singularly tractable, 
affBetkmate, and fiill of pleasant wofda; so unlike tbe 
othen, who nse tbreatemng language to eaeh other. 
ICoreoyer^ th^ are of finer statnrei and not negroee. 
It is Ime that they paint thenuelyee, some black, and 
some red, and other colours, according to taste, as pro* 
tection from the sun. Their houses are handsome, and 
their management by a chief or judge, who presides 
over a whole town, is excellent, for they obey him im- 
I^ieitly, and treat him with great reepeet. And de» 
aervedly ao, for ti^y are men of few woids, and yery 
eareliil of their manner, giving their oommanda fire- 
qnenily by merely a wave of the hand, the meaning 
of which Is understood and obeyed immediately." 

The Santa Maria had been threading her way along 
the coast from the Bay of Acul to the Eastward, having 
experienced those light baffling winds so tantalizing 
to seamen, who are obliged to watch them as they 
change; — ^now i^iparently steady ficom one q[uarter, thai 
dying away and springing up in ancther, and with so 
little strength, as to enable a ship to make but slow 
progress : they gire besides much trouble, and this was 
perhaps one of the hardest day's work the Spaniards 
had experienced, for as each breeze succeeded the other 
the ship's sails had to be trimmed, thus producing 
an endless succession of hauling upon ropes. The 
navigation also was occasionally intricate ; but the parts 
that were most dangerous had been seen from the boat 
which had ccmreyed the secretary to Guaoanagari, and 
the observation of her crew was therefore of some ser- 
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viiBe in pilotiiig the ship through them. Thus the most 
dangerous reefs had been avoided b^oro night, when the 
weather became entirely ciilm> and there was not the 
slightest air to distorb the glassy smoothness of the 
water. But it had been a day of iatigne to all on board 
and to no one more so than to the Admiral, whose anxi- 
ety and necessary watchfulness had niiich tried his phy- 
sical Btreng'th since he had left his anchorage off La Paz : 
the quiet calm which had now taken place leaviog the 
ship motionlesSi as night drew on the orew were per- 
mitted to enjoy some rest. 

It was near midnight on the S4th of December; 
all was qtdet and repose on board the Santa Maria; the 
Admiral, wearied by watching on the prions night, 
as well as by the toil of the day, had retired to his 
cabin. The seaman whom he had left in charge of the 
helm, with strict injunctions not to leave it, heedless of 
hifi orders, abandoned it to the oare of a boy, who 
equally regardless of the importance of his trust, like 
the rest of the seamen on watch, fell asleep also in this 
ihe fiktal hoar, in which the destraction of the ship was 
sealed. In the xnidst of the prevailing calm a treacher* 
ons current had been at work, and had drifted the Santa 
Maria upon a sand-bank,* so gently, that even the boy at 
the helm knew nothing of it until, aroused by the noise of 
the sea pressing against the side of the vessel, he found 
the rudder immoveable, upon which he immediately called 
out lustily to his shipmates. The ship was now feeling 
the ftdl effects of the current as it flowed against her 

^ Note Xevill. Appuudix. 
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bioadflide, forcing her etill further on the hank, .and 
eaiuuDg her to heel gmdaally orer, thereby inoreMiiig 
her danger. 

The Admind, with that vigoroiu lairidiij whidi eha- 
lacterised him, was on deck in an instant; hat it was 

too late, the catastrophe was complete, and he was the 
first to witness the unhappy consequences of a disobedi- 
eucc of liis orders, and the result of his own absence. 
He directed the ship's masts to be cut away, and the 
boat to be lamiched ftom the poop, and the master to 
take it and lay out an anchor ; bat the boat's orew, 
instead of doing so, made off with her, to secoie as they 
si^posed their own safefy on board the Nifia, a short 
distance off. There, it h reported, they met ynik the 
reception they deserved ; they were not permitted to go 
on botu'd, and, with severe reprehension, were directed 
to follow the boat of the Nina, which had gone to the 
ship to give assistanee. 

In the meantime the Admiral on board had been 
domg all he conld to lighten the ship, in hopes of seeing 
her float; hat his efots were of no ayail. She was too 
deeply imbedded in the sand ; the water had gained in 
the hold, and appeared to be falling with the tide along- 
side ; findinfz: how helpless was her condition, the safety 
of the crew became the next consideration ; they 
were conveyed in the boats to the Nina, and thus the 
Santa Maria, whieh Columbas had hitherto condacted 
safely through every danger, was doomed to heoome a 
hopeless wreck. She was not, however, abandoned. 
Happily the land wind, whieh had sprang up, as it osnally 
does, towards morning, hnabled the Nina to lay by her 
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under sail, keeping as near as prudence dictated to the 
reef, of the extent of which they knew nothing. 

Tlie catastrophe occurred about a league and a half 
from the settlement of Guacanagari, to whom the Ad- 
miral next sent two of his principal officers, Diego de 
Arana and Pedro Gutierres, with intelligence of what 
had happened, and reqaesting asdBtanoe. Never waa 
jrequest more readily oompHed with, and never in the 
first civilised eocmtries were the dictates of the most 
unbounded liospitality more promptly exercised than by 
this excellent Chief towards Columbus in this his hour 
of need. Sympathizing with him even to tears, the 
worthy chief gave immediate directions for some large 
canoes to go to the wreck; and for the recqitionand 
safe-keeping of whatever could be recovered finnn her he 
assigned two nnoccapied honsee of his town. With 
such timely and effectoal assistance in addition to the 
boats of the Spaniards the moveable contents of the 
8anta Maria were readily landed in safety, and not only 
that, but placed in security when on shore from the 
effects of the weather, for no other harm was likely to 
happen to them among the snbjecte of the worthy Chief 
Guacanagari. 

Such behavionr as that of the natives of Espafiola at 
such a period, might weQ draw from Oolnmbns in his 
nnfortnnate condition the wannest expressions of his 

esteem. Well might the Admiral say, when writing of 
them, " They are a people who love without dissimula- 
tion ; covetousness they know not, they are docile and 
kind-hearted; they do indeed love their neighbonr as 
themselves, and their converse consists of sweet and 
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pleaiant words flowing from smiling lips/' But iii€y 
had not been as yet contaminated by worldly influence. 

With the assistance of the canoes sent by Guacana- 
gari, ever}ihiiig was landed from the unfortunate wreck 
in the couroe of the following day, and deposited in the 
houses assigned by him for the purpose. And as the 
boftli letumed for their seversL loads, this excellent 
Chief showed his solidtade for the Admiral not only in 
seemg them caiefoUy dei»osited, hat sent to him not to 
give way to sorrow, for everything he had was his, any- 
thing the island afforded, and if he wanted more canoes 
he should have them. 

As the early morning sun lighted the scene of the dis- 
aster of the preceding day, this amiable Chief was there 
in the Nina sympathizing eyen to tears with the Admiral 
on his misfortune, and offering everything he had for 
his oonsoktion. He told him that if the two houses 
were not sufficient for his purpose, he should have more. 
Indeed he had nothing but what was at the Admiral's 
service. The generosity of this amiable and kind- 
hearted Chief knew no bounds, and his great anxiety 
now was that the Admiral should not be cast down at 
his misfortune. Some canoes chanced to come to the 
Nifia with the view of obtaining hawk's hells, of which 
the nadves were passionately fond, offering pieces of 
gold in exchange for them. The si^t of the gold gra- 
tified Columbus, and Ouacanagari perceiving that the 
Admiral's countenance was lighted up by it, assured 
him, by signs, that he knew where there was plenty of 
it, and that he should have as much as he desired. 

After partaking of dixmer, the Admiral accompanied 
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Quaoaaagari to Ma reduce, where, in the eweidjagf 'a 
collatioii was prepared, oonaiatiiig of Bereral kinds of 
yams, shrimps, and game, and their bread, whieh they 

called cassavi, some of which was pointed out to Colum- 
bus on trees close by the Chief's residence. Guacan- 
agari had been presented by Columbus with a shirt and 
gloves, which latter pleased him much. It was ob- 
served that at his meal he displayed a cleanliness and 
particukr neatness in his manner of feeding which 
evinced a snperiority and dignity becoming his station, 
and scarcely to lisve been expected; The repaat was by 
no means hnrried over, and at its eondnsion some heHba 
were brought to him with which he* carefully nibbed his 
hands, another proof of his retinement. Allusion being 
accidentally made to the Caribs, who occasionally came 
with bows and arrows, committing rapine and plunder 
among them, the Admiral made him nnderstand, by 
signs, thai his Soyereigns would protect him and his 
people fiom them, and sent for a Torkiah bow and an 
expert archer from among his ersw to show off his dex- 
terity. Quacanagari and his subjects were amazed at his 
skill ; but in order still more to surprise the island 
Chief and his simple-minded people, the Admiral had 
directed a lombard gun and a musquetoon to be brought 
that they might see the effects of their shot. On the 
first dist^uoge^ so great was the dismay of the islandeniy 
that they Ml on their ftees to the ground. The report 
of the piece was unexpected, and Oolumbua Had good 
reason to be satisfied from its eflfeet that he had inspired 
the Chief and his people with a profound veneration for 
the power which he possessed of defending them from 
the marauding Caribs. 
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In ike ooufM of the ef?«imig Gnaeanagari preaented 

the Admiral with a large mask and some trifling articles 
in parts of wliich were pieces of gold. To the eyes of 
Columbus this was the first attraction at all times, and it 
was with much satisfaction that the mask was found to 
have large pieoea of the predons metal inserted £or the 
eara and eyea, aa well aa the toys which Qi]a4saQagafi 
had placed ronnd lua neck. 

The hannony which waa now eatibliahed between 
himaelf and his amiable fiiend Gnaeanagari, aa well aa 
the kind and benevolent treatment which he and his 
people received from every one, cheered the spirits of 
Columbus, wearied as he had been by constant watch- 
fulness, and depressed by his recent nusfortune. He 
began to think that the loss he had sustained would after 
all piOTe to be for hia benefit, and came to the condu- 
aion that the wreck of hia ship at thia place waa intended 
by Providence in order that he shoidd eBtaUiah a aet- 
tlement there. Indeed, the same thonghta aeemed to 
have been entertained by his people, for the little Nina 
with her own crew was ill-calculated to receive on board 
the crew of Columbus, consisting of about fifty persons, 
with all the stores that had been recovered from her, 
and the natives which the Admiral had canned off. The 
fi)nning a settlement to relieve the Nifia aeemed to be 
the more neceseary from the fact that the Pinta had 
deserted him and might even get home before him. 
• Hence it seems to have become the general idea that 
a portion of the Spaniards must remain on tlie island, 
and a letter of Columbus in his Journal accordingly ex- 
presses these intentions. There are so many advan- 
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tages hm," he fiays, ** that after all the disaster which 

has happened to me will prove to be a fortunate one ; 
for it is certain that had not the ship been lost I should 
never have come here, for the place where I am is 
within a large bay (the Bay of Acul) and beset with 
leeis of rock. Nor if I had wished to leave my men in 
these parts, should I have been able to find a pkee so 
desirable for them. Nor oonld I have left them so wdl 
supplied with provision or ammnnition, or the means 
for their protection. Many of my crew have been en- 
treating me to leave them here, and I have therefore de- 
termined tiiat a strong fort shall be constructed for them. 
Not that such a step is absolutely necessary to protect 
them from these people, for those which I have conld 
conquer the whole island, which is larger &m Portngal, 
and the number of the popnlation is double of that 
country, but they are all naked, unwarlike, and without 
any means of defence. Tet it is right that a fort should 
be constructed, as the distance they ^vill be left from 
your Highnesses is very great ; also that these natives 
may know the extent of your power, and that they may 
not only obey your people from love, but from fear also 
of what they can accomplish. So the fort shall be 
built forthwith, and stored with provision and wine for 
above a year, and with seeds also. And the boat of the 
ship shall be left with a caulker, a carpenter, a gunner, 
and a cooper, and as many of the men who may desire 
to stay, and who will thus liave ample opportunity to 
work in the mines where gold is reported to be found. 
Thus everything has conspired to produce this result, 
for when the ship grounded she did it so gently that it 
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was scarcely felt by any one, nor was there any wave or 
wind to produco it." 

Such was the substance of the aigament with which 
Columbus consoled himself in announcing his intentions 
to his SovereigDfl of forming his first settlem^t in the 
land which he had disooveired, a measure to which the 
loss of his ship, as has been seen, entirely gave rise. 
And he also determined to call it La Nayidad, (The Na- 
tivity,) as it was on Christmas Day, 1492, that he was 
wrecked. Moreover, in confirmation of the justness of 
his intention, and that it was the will of Providence 
that things should turn out so, he adds, " but for the 
disobedience of my orders by the master and crew in not 
laying an anchor astern, the ship would have been saved, 
and we should new have known this land ; for we were' 
always moving onward, discovering as much as we 
conld, and not stopping any where except by reason of 
foul winds. The ship, moreover, was heavy and un- 
wieldy, and to bring such a vessel from Palos was not 
intended by the Sovereigns, who considered that one fit 
for the service for which she was destined would have 
been jirovided. But this was not done." The Admiral 
concludes his remarks on the subject by adding, that not 
a compass was lost, not a plank, nor a nail, for the ves- 
sel remained together, and everything was safely landed; 
and he trusted in Providence that he should return here 
from Castile and find a ton of gold collected in the fort, 
along with spices in such a quantity that witliin three 
years their Majesties might be enabled with that supply 
to achieve the capture of the Holy Sepulchre, for, he 
adds, " I protested to your Highnesses that all the produce 
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of my enterprise ehoiild be devoted to the conquest of 
Jerusalem^ notwithstanding your Hlghneaaes smiled at 
my assertion, and wefe pleased to observe that inde- 
pendently of my success such was yonr desire." 

It was thas that Colnmbna complaeenfly satisfied 
himself witii his plans and their intended results. Al- 
though overtaken by misfortnne at the most important 
part of liis voyage, deserted by one of his vessels, and 
losing his principal officer as he is about to sail on his 
return, he yet finds consolation in the event ; it was in- 
tended for his beneht, and he iorms such a plan in con- 
sequence as, should it succeed, would enable him to 
achieve tiie design which was nearest his hearty that of 
conquering Jerusalem. An admirable speoimea this of 
the vanity of man! He did return indeed, but in- 
stead of a ton of gold he found his fort destroyed, and not 
one of the people he had left behind remaining alive to 
tell the history of those follies by wliich they had fallen 
a prey to the people who were at war with Guacanagari. 

On the next day, the 27th of December, at sunrise, 
the King visited Columbus, who communicated to him 
the resolution he had farmed of leaving behind some of 
his people for his protection, at which Quacanagari was 
much pleased. Tlus amiahle Chief told him that he had 
sent for gold, and that he should be covered with it be- 
fore he sailed. At the same time intelligence was 
brouglit to the Admiral that the Pinta had been seen in 
an inlet near the intern Cape of the island, on which 
Guacanagari, at the request of Columbus, sent a canoe 
with a letter to Pinzon requesting his return, and in- 
ibfming him of the loss of the Santa Maria. In the 
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meantime vigorous measures were taken in constructing 
the fort, for Oolnmbiu had already felt from the absence 
of Pincon how neoesflazy it was to haaten his departun 
for &ptisk, leat he flhoold anive before him with the in- 
tdligenoe of hia diaooTeries; and hia leaolve waa the 
more necessary, when he found that the canoe returned 
without having found the Pinta. 

The promise of Guacanagai-i tliat the Admiral should 
have abundance of gold, appeared to be gradually ful- 
filling, lor piece after piece was brought to him, and one 
day on landing as usual to dine with Goacanagari, he 
found the Chief feady to reedye him, and taking the 
Admiral to hia reaidenoe, he found a carpet apread and 
dudra placed, in one of which he seated Cblmnbna. 
Then taking off his crown he placed it on the Admiral's 
head : on which the Admiral took a handsome necklace 
from his own neck and placed it on that of Guacanagari, 
and happening to be wearing a very handsome cloak, he 
also gave that to the Chief, and sent for a pair of 
Bpaniah boots, at the same time presenting him with a 
laige silw ring which he waa aiociiatoaiedto VI oar* Thia 
interchange of preaento delighted Gnaoanagaii, and no 
lesa 80 the Admiral, the Chief in the end presenting him 
with two large lumps of gold. 

On the return of the messenger who had been sent 
to look lor the Pinta, the Indians who had accompanied 
him spoke of gold they had seen worn by the people on 
the islands they had visited ; and thia being reported to 
Columbus, he 4Mmcluded that Guacanagari took care thai 
it should aU come to him, that it might pass through hia 
handa to the Admiral. 

B 2 
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Returning in the evening with Yanez Pinzon, the 
Admiral deplored the absence of the Pinta, and expressed 
his desire of leaving as soon as possible. Pinzon, de- 
sirens of making the most of their discoveries, aflsored 
the Admiral that he had seen rhubarb growing on an 
island not fkr distant from them, (Amiga,) and obtained 
pemusaion to send and pfocnre some. Although Oolum- 
buB was nearly ready for his departure in tiie Nifia, still 
it was desirable to ascertain whether the account of the 
rhubarb was true, and a boat was accordingly sent to 
the islet Amiga, and returned with a basketM of some 
root, which was preserved with much satisfaction as a 
specimen of the island produce for presentation to the 
Sovereigns. Columbus much hoped to have found tiiia 
medicinal root among the produce of the island, the 
jiupply of it coming always from the Bast. Pinaon, 
however, was mistaken, as the root is entirely unknown 
aa indigenous to America. 

As tlie time of his departure was at hand, the Admiral 
considered it would be politic to make an exhibition of 
the warlike capabilities of the Spaniards whom he in- 
tended to leave in possession of Ihe fort. And accord- 
ingly, having landed to take leave of Guacanagari, the 
party went through some skirmishing evolutions, and 
fired a lombard over the ship as she lay, the shot (of 
stone) from which went far over lier into the sea, to the 
astonishment of the Chief and his people. They then 
repaired to his residence, where the officers who were to 
be left were severally presented to Guacanagari. These 
were Diego de Arana, Piedro Ghitierez, and Bodrigo 
£9covido, making, with the party left, thirty-nine per- 
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sons, among whom were the carpenter, the caulker and 
gunner, tlie cooper, the doctor, and a tailor, all of whom 
were besides accustomed to the sea. Tliey were sup- 
plied with a stock of biscuit for one year, as well a* 
wine, and the boat of the ship, besides all the mer- 
chandise that remained, in order that thej might ex- 
change it for gdd, a large store of which by this means 
and by workhig at minee, Colnmbna expected to find 
accumulated on his return. GKiacanagari evinced great 
sorrow at parting from Columbus, as if anticipating the 
evil to come ; but at the same time was assured of the 
protection he had from the Canbs in the presence of the 
Spaniards. Had they behaved with common discretion, 
they would no doubt have been able to reeiat their at- 
UmikB; but no sooner had the Admiral departed, than 
they gave way to licentious habits, qnamlled among 
each other, and fell yictims in the midst of their ima- 
gined security to the warlike natives of the interior, 
those Caribs of whom Guacanagari lived in perpetual 
fear. 

The Admiral took leave of his party, none' of whom 
he was destined ever to see alive again, and with tears 
the affectionate Chief Quacanagari bade him a reluctant 
fiuewell. A mutual ftiendship on both sides had been 
established betw^ him and Columbus. On tha part of 
Guacanagari a feeling of safety had been established by 
the presence of the Admiral. He had observed the 
respect which was paid to him by his men, and was ac- 
customed to look on him as a powerful friend, the loss, 
of whom was greater than any he had yet experienced.^ 
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COLUMBUS LEAVES LA WAVIDAD AND OOHTINUES HIS KASTKRIT 
HOUTB-IS REJOINED BY THE PTNTA — ANCHORS IN THB 
BAY OF MOUTE CHRIt>TI— continues HIS VOYAGE — AR> 
RIYBS IN THB BAT OP BAMAVA — ^ASTROLOQICAI. PRFDIC- 
nOHS—OOLUMBim IB TIBITBD BT A BAITTB— UVFATOUB^ 
ABLB TBRMIir ATIOK OF A BUHTBR WRH THB IBLAITBBBB — 
IBBIB eSBBBOUS fJHAllAOnUIr— GUIiV WB^D. 



It was not until IViday, fhe ibnrth of Jannttry, that 

ColumliTiB was enabled to take Iiis departure from La 
Navidad, in liis only remaining vessel the little lateen- 
rigged Nina, from whence he coasted the island to the 
Eastward, naming the remarkable mountain called Monte 
Christi, and looking doeely as he proceeded among the 
xoeky islets for lus truant eompanion the Pinta. Land- 
ing on one of these, he found that it had heen used as a 
fishing station by the natives. Here also the Admiral 
recognized some eoUmied stones,* similar to those he 
had observed at San Salvador, and which he considered 
well adapted for ecclesiastical buildings ; he alludes in 
his Journal to the beautiful appearance of the shore^ 
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backed by a series of bills gradaally zising aboTe eaeh 
oiher, as theb distance from it increased^ with a zange 
of magnificent mountains beyond them curving away 
to the Sonth-East, that reminded him of the Siem of 

Cordova. 

Leaving his anchorage here the next morning, the 
Admiral continiied to the Eastward ; but at noon was 
much disappointed to find tiie wind setting dead against 
him, and blowing a strong breeze. As a compensation, 
however, for this, his lost companion the Finta was at 
hand. The look oa{ man aloft, whose eye was ever on 
the watch for rocks whfle the vessel was nnder saQ, and 
which seems to have been the secret of that safety which 
had attended Columbus on many a former occasion, 
reported tlie Pinta coming down to them under all sail. 
On which the Admiral lay by, and as she neared they 
both stood in shore, and took up an anchorage under 
Monte Ghristi.. He had severely felt the absence of this 
vessel, lamenting that he was thereby prevented from 
closing with the island as he had been accustomed to do. 
He conld no longer explore the bays, or approach boldly 
the salient points of the shore as he sailed jjast them, 
since to do so without the presence of a companion 
would be to risk the loss of all on some treacherous 
rock that might lie in his way. And thus the Admiral, 
cautious as he always had been, was compelled to bfr 
still more so now, and to keep entirely aloof from the 
shore. 

Alonso Pinzon soon made his appearance on IxMutt 

the Nina, and offer(»d various excuses for having sepa- 
rated himself from the Admii*al, who wa£ sufficiently 
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aware of the nature of his position to flee the policy of 
diflsimnlating his real BentmieiLtB* The Piiusoiis had 
largdy eontrihuted to the adyenture, and were highly 
esteemed by the crews, and no cue knew better than 
OolnmbuB the ])ropriety of not exercising an authority 
which he might not be able to support. He was there- 
fore contented to receive the assurances of Alonzo Pin- 
zon that he had left him against his inclination, although 
he knew that Pinzon was not sorry to avail himself of 
the superior sailing qualities of the Pinta to reach an 
idand of which he had received information coneendng 
the gold that was to be found there from an Indian who 
hadbeensenttohimbyGolamlms. Pinxonsooninfinrmed 
the Admiral that the account of the Indian was not correct, 
adding tliat he went from thence to the coast of Espaiiola 
and had stopped about tifteen leagues from Iol Navidad, 
and had left his anchorage when the canoe from Gua- 
canagnri had come after him : that he had learnt that 
beyond the island of Jnana there was another large cme 
said to abound in gold, and called by the natives " Ja- 
maye (Jamaica). 

The Pinta underwent a refit in the Bay of Monte 
Cbristi, where the two vessels had anchored near the Rio 
del Oro, the name given to it by Columbus, who men- 
tions it as being scarcely so large as the Guadalquivir at 
Cordoba. 

The days of mermaids'*^ are gone by, but in relating 
the progress of Columbus irom his own notes, in this 
first voyage, the circumstance of seeing three that ap- 

^ Note C. Appendix. 
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pears in his Journal mnst be duly noticed here. Coeval 
with the establishment of navigation were these Sirens 
of the sea, whose earliest legendary haimt was the dassio 
shores of the Meditemmean, to which CSolnmbiis was 
accustomed, and fh>m whence he might have derived 
the belief in their existence. We mnst nol omit however 
to do our Admiral the justice of saying that he did not 
consider the mennaids by any means so handsome as 
they had been represented to him. 

At midnight of the 9th of January Columbus made 
sail from the Bay of Monte Christi, having replenished 
his stock of water from the Bio del Oro, and continned 
' coasting the island to the East-North-East, with some- 
what more confidence than when he sailed from La Na- 
vidad. Monte de Plata, anothw conspicnons monntain, 
received its name from its summit being covered with a 
few fleecy white clouds, wearing the appearance of a 
sheet of silver. The two vessels made good progress in 
the course of the day, and Columbus being desirous of 
returning to Spain, they continued their Eastern route, 
and on the following day made the land which is now 
known as the Isthmus of Samana. A remarkably bold 
headland, which terminates a series of lo% hills, was 
named M Oabo Bnamorado, and as they passed rmmd 
it the spacious Bay of vSamana opened, at the entrance 
of which the vessels came to an anchor. 

A boat was sent in to look for water and to commimf- 
cate with the natives if any could be found. They had 
observed the vessels, but as the boat approached the 
shore had concealed themsdves. Meanwhile Columbus 
was speculating whether the peninsula he had sailed 
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along was an island, as the land being very low at the 
western end of it, gave it much that appearance. But 
he had another motive in seeking a harbour now, for it 
appears by hiB Journal that he was anticipating an 
eclipse of the sun, as well as the oppoflition of Jupiter 
toad the conjunction of Meroiuy, from yrhkt, by the 
rules of aetiology, he was led to eipect violent gales of 
wind in the old world f And as eyeiything was new and 
as yet unknown eoneeming these matters in the new 
world, the Admiral evinced his usual sagacity in making 
for a harbour in case the predictions of the astrologers 
should prove true. The circumstance serves to show 
the prudence and forethought of the Admiral, and to 
justify his choice of the locality, for although the an- 
chorage at the entrance of the bay is open and exposed, 
he would have £nmd ample shdter further in had he 
required it. To such foresight and yigilanoe on the 
part of Columbus may be attributed the safe return of 
his two vessels, considering the danger to which they 
were continually exposed in an unknown navigation, 
and from the severitiea of weather which they had oilen 
to encounter. 

On the next day the boat was sent to a fine beach 
near the yeiael in quest of Tegetables. On reaching the 
shore a fkt different reception awaited the erew to any 
that they had hitherto exp^eneed. In the other islands 

which they had visited, they were welcomed witiiout 
suspicion, and allowed to do what thej^ pleased. But 
here the case proved different. The shore, which, as 
they approached it, appeared to be unoccupied by 
natives, was suddenly thronged by them when they 
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landed. Thev had concealed themselves, and were 
ready for the Spaniards in a manner which they never 
imagiiied, with bowa bent and arrows ready on the 
string. 

The Spaniards, however, although armed, reaorted to 
peaceable mancBiivring, and a parley was established ; 
tiie reeolt of whieh was, a little trading for some of the 
bows and arrows that had been so threatening, and one 

native had even the courage to trust himself to be 
taken on hnard to see tlie Admiral. He was of course 
kindly received, for Columbus well Juiew the good 
effects of first impressions, and aeeordingly treated 
him in a finendly and ooneiliatory manner. He was 
immediately presented with something to eat, and 
pieces of green and red doth, as well as some beads 
were given to him. His bearing was bold and con- 
fiding, as might be expected from one who had thus 
placed himself entirely in the power of strangers. 
Like his companions on siiore, his person was painted 
black, the cheeks also ; and he wore a head-dresi of par- 
rot's feathers, from which depended behind, gracefully 
tied together, a large quantity of hair. Information 
was obtained from him oonceming gold, natuiaUy the 
first inquiry, of whieh he gave great hopes. The Ad- 
miral supposing him to be a Garib Indian, made in- 
quiries concerning those people, and learnt that they 
came fnmi ishiuds in the »Soiith-East, and occasionallv 
visited them for plunder, devouring the captives which 
they carried oBf. In some places the Admiral had 
found they were called Caniba and in others Carib. 
With the assurance from the Admiral that all the gold 
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would be purchased that he or Iiis companions would 
brin^i: to the Niila, the boat conveyed him to the shore. 

On arriving at the beach, some scores of the natives, 
who had been on the watcli, were seen concealed behind 
some trees, and immediately adyanoed to the Spaniards, 
eaeh canying a bow ready for use ; but by signs they 
were induced to lay them aside, and a barter commenced 
as before in compliance with the express desire of the 
Admiral. They had been well cautioned by him against 
surprise, and at the same time against giving offence. 
A little tratfic for arrows was then commenced, wlien on a 
sudden the Indians seized their bows and threatened the 
Spaniards with their arrows on the string ready for dis- 
charge. Seeing their determined attitude, the Spaniards 
rashed on them, on which the Indians tamed and fled; 
one hating received a wonnd firom a Spanish knife be- 
hind, and another in the breast, — and thns was the first 
blood shed by Bnropeans in the New World. The 
Spaniards mustered seven and the Indians about three 
or four times that iiinnber ; but they fled as fast as they 
could, leaving behind them their bows and arro^N S, and 
thus the affiiir ended ; the pilot, who had charge of the 
boat, not permitting his people to follow them. 

Onreadung their ship the Spaniards made out the 
Indians to be the aggressors, and they were at once 
considered to belong to the Garibs, of whose i^fodons 
character Columbus had been already informed. It 
seems likely that some difference of opinion in the course 
of the barter that had been going forward might have 
led the Spaniards to tresp^ too much on the patience 
of the natives, who were not a people to be thus treated, 
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when all further dealings were thus suddenly broken off. 
Notwithstanding this outbreak, a party of these Indiana 
went on board the Nifta the next day, thus evincing a 
boldness of duoaeter along with a generosity of di^o- 
situm thatwaa scaredy to be expected, and in eonse- 
qnenoe a ftiendly fteling on both sides was qukkly esta- 
blished by means of kind words and presents. The 
bows used by them proved to be very strong, and the 
arrows, which they discharged with considerable Ibrce, 
were about a yard long, very straight, and armed at the 
end with a piece of hard wood pointed or terminated by 
the tooth of a fish. 

The ^tors were served with plenty of bisMt and 
honey, and eaeh of them, as well as their Chief whO' 
had accompanied them, was presented with some red 
cloth. In return for this, they promised to bring gold, 
an abundance of which they said was to be obtained in 
Carib and Mantinimo, alter a pliort interview they were 
landed. The former place was understood by Columbus 
to signify the island of Porto Rico to the eastward; 
bat as the people there were stated to be cannibals, it 
would be difficult to be obtained. The island could be 
seen ftom Samana, off which Oolumbos was at anchor, 
and he detmnined to pay it a visit, as it lay in his 
way. 

As to Mantinimo, it was reported, as well as could be 
made out, to be inhabited only by women ; but so ab- 
surd a statement could only be credited by one already 
impressed with a belief in the possibility of each a 
case; for as Columbus had read such an account in the 
travels of the celebrated Marco Polo, he was quite 
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ready to receive the story, especially as it confirmed his 
opinion that lie was near the domimonB of the Great 
EhaiL. 

The next day a boat was flent ashore, and faitiiM to 
the promise that had been made, the king though not 
himself present had sent his crown of gold to Colmnbus, 
and many of the natives brought cotton, as well as 

bread and bows and arrows, for barter, and the same 
friendly dealing went on as before. In the course of 
the day, four fine young natives went off in the boat, 
and gave the Admiral so good an account of the islands 
to the eastward, that he seems to have soon determined 
on keeping them on board, apparently with the view of 
taking them, bat in reality to oany them off to Spain 
as good specimens of the Oaribs I 

It appeared to the Spaniards in their visits to the 
shore that abundance of cotton was grown on the island, 
and that gold and copper were also plentiful. The Ad- 
miral notices in his Journal the abundance of weed that 
he found in the bay, similar to that which he had met 
on his outward voyage; from which drcnmstance he 
draws the eztraorctinaiy condnsion that these islands 
must be lees than 400 leagnes firom the Canaries ; but 
is of opinion that the weed grows on banks under water. 
The place of the origin of the Gulf weed has long re- 
mained a question among naturalists ; but it certainly 
seems more likely to be carried away from the shores of 
the islands and oays of the West Indies by the force of 
the equatorial current than to be carried there iiom the 
Atlantic Ocean by it. The opinion of Columbus con- 
cerning the distance of the ishmd from the Canaries, 
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is another instance of the vague and uncertain mode 
of reckoning in those early days of navigation, that 
difltance being about 1000 instead of 400 leagues as he 
considered it, at least so it is stated in hia Joumal ; but 
Columbus has in all probability been misrepresented 
here. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OOLUMBim ABAVD0X8 TUSTBSR DnOOTBBT AXVB KAKB8 BAIL TO 
THS KOBTIKWABD TO RKTOBIT TO 8PAIK— DBLATBO BY THB 

BAD SAILING OF THE PINTA — BARLY AND MODERN MODKS 

OF NAVIGATION — THE SHIPS RXPBRIBNCB BAD WKATHKR 

A PILGRIMAGK PROMISED — A NAUTICAL LOTTERY — SKRIOU8 
BBFLEOnONB ON THB THaSATENBO LOPS OF THB VB8SBL8 — 
TBB fOBBMB OV OOMIOTTIMG ZStVOBMAnOB TO THB OABB 
OP TBB WATB8 XIRST AOOFTBD BY OOLUHBUB. 

On tJie following day, the 16tfa of Jamiary, once 
more the little vessels tripped their anchors, and mado 
sail from the island with the land breeze of the early 
morning, Columbus haying named the bay in which he 
bad anchored, in memory of the adventure with the na- 
tives, El Golfo de las Mochas. Tlie Admiral diNcted 
his oonise to the Northward of East, with the view of 
approaching the Carib lale, the people of which it ap- 
peared were held in great teanror among the other ialands. 
Their canoes were said to be so numerous and large 
that they overran the sea, and the people so ferocious 
that they devoured their prisoners. Having sailed sixty- 
four miles, they found they were at no great distance 
from the ialand, as it was pointed to by the Indians, and 
the ooume was shaped for it. The vessels had run about 
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two leagues on^ this course, when the wind freabeiied up 
against them, and being fair for the Northward and 
Eastward, allowed them to shape their course for Spain. 
The further exploration of the island was therefore finally 
abandoned, much to the satisfaction of the crews of both 
theTCiseU. The Admiral indeed had been induced to 
adopt this meaanre ftom certain unequivocal signs of dis^ 
approbation amongst them. He knew moreover that the 
vasflela had been found to be in a very leaky condition 
while in the bay they had ju.st lelt. and had required all 
the attention that could be given to their defects. Under 
Buch circumstances, the prospect of another tedious delay 
among the islands was by no means palatable. The 
Admiral, with his usual discrimination, was well aware 
of his peculiar position. The loss of his ship had weak- 
ened his power, and considering the rdation of the Pin- 
sons in respect to the vessels as well as the feelings of 
the crews towards them, along with the leaky condition 
of the vessels themselves, it was wise not to try their 
powders of endurance further, but better to shape a 
course at once for Spain ; and, attcordingly, they 
steered North-East by East, with a fresh breeze and fine 
weather. 

There were some, however, with Columbus who could 
scarcely share in the joy produced by this change in the 
vessel's course, which, instead of taking them to Porto 

Bico, was to transport them far from their homes by a tedi- 
ous and to them distressing voyage. The Indian prisoners 
pointed in vain to the island as the vessels left it, and 
although the intention of the Admiral to take them to 
Europe might be unknown to them, their immediate 

s 
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bopee of escape were now at an end. Instead of this, 
a voyage of endurance and suffering was before them of 
which tliey could have no conception, and this too in a 
small leaky vessel, rendering their privations still more 
aevere. Columbus had turned a deaf ear to all their 
profe60ed knowledge of the pilotage y and although the 
▼arions islands they reported were at no gfeat diataiioe 
to the Sonth-East, his mind was made up; he had good 
reasons ft>r steering homewards. Suehwasthe state of 
feeling on board the Nina ; one party rejoicing and an- 
other deploring their condition, when the last cape of 
the newly discovered world, called by Columbus Cape 
San TheramOy was lost to view, bearing West, sixteen 
leagues. 

The Admiral now made the best of his way to the 
North-East, by which course the progress of a few days 
was marked by a dedded ehange of climate and longer 
nights. On the dSrd, when ibnr or fire degrees to the 

South-East of Bermuda, the vessels were becalmed, 
affording an opportunity for the Indians to enjoy the 
luxury of a bath, from which they had been long de- 
barred. The sailing of the Pinta, which had hitherto 
been so good, now proved n source of delay, as she could 
not keep up with her ccmsort the Niiia. From the ddfeo^ 
tiveness of Aer mizen-maat she was unable to carry sail 
on it, which, when sailing by the wind, is wdl known by 
seamen to be very necessary. The consequence of this 
was, that she was leewardly, and lost all her former 
good character, the Admiral having frequently to wait 
for her. The circumstance vexed Columbus, who was 
so anxious to get ftrward, and eeeasioned th§<>bserYati(ni 
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in his Journal, tliat he would have done better in re? 
plMmg his mizen-miist with a new one, when he left 
faiih, instead of filling hie ship with gold. The remaii 
was very just. The Admiral, among other troubles, mvst 
have had a difficult part to play iii managing the second 
in command, owing to his peculiar position in reference 
to the voyage. 

The vessels notwithstanding made very fair progress 
to the North-East. On the 3rd of February it was ob- 
senred that the Pole-star was about as high as it was 
usually seen at Cape St. Vineent, although there was 
too much motion in the vessel ftom the boisterous state 
of the sea to permit Columbus to use KIs astrolabe. 
Hilt the apparent heiglit of the star wa.-^ sutticient to 
antlioiize Colnmhus to alter the vessels' course to the 
Eastward. The uninitiated sailor mav thus see by w liat 
simple means navigation can be effected ; but will won> 
der, perhaps, why this was so. The pole-star is one of 
the seaman's best Mends, and was more partieularlj so 
in andent times than in modem, when the prindpll 
stars were not so well known to him as they are now. 
At all times when he could measure the altitude of the 
pole-star, he knew his latitude sufficiently correct for the 
purposes of navigation in his day. It is tlnis tluit the 
wisdom of the Creator leaves to the ingenuity of man to 
profit by his powers of reason. To common observation 
the sun, the moon, and stars, are subjects of perpetual 
admiration and wonder. But to the seaman they are 
more than this. They are the means by which a muni- 
ficent Creator enables him to know his position on the 
surface of the globe when he has no land to guide him, 
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and enables him to make his way direct to bis desired 
baven. It haa been said tbat tbe invention of the aatio- 
iabe was one of tbe indting eanaeB tbat urged OolnmbuB 
to make bia voyage, as it afforded bim the means of ob- 
taining astronomical observations. Bnt w&bisre see bow 
little this availed him. The height of the well known 
star appeared to be the same as that when they had seen 
it at home, and their latitude must therefore be the 
same. The nautical reader, who is at home with these 
matterSj will here perceive the method adopted by the 
navigators of tbe distant period of Columbus in making 
« passage. Tbe Admiral bad nm tibrongb the Trades, 
and attained the latitude of bis destination, which he 
knew by tbe appearance of the height of the pole-star, 
and he immediately shapes liis course to run down his 
longitude. The same method as that adopted by Co- 
lumbus is frequently followed even in modem times. 

On the 8th of February the pilots considered the ves- 
sels were to the South of the Azores, with Madeira to 
the East of them ; and on the lOtb they believed that 
they bad passed tbe island; but Columbus disagreed 
with them by a hundred leagues, and made tbe island of 
Flores, one of the Western islands of the Azores, to be 
then due North of them. They were now, however, in 
a part of the Atlantic celebrated for its stormy character, 
and at a time of the year when bad weather might be 
expected. The wind bad been gradually increasing, and 
on the 14<h the ships were overtaken by one of those 
severe storms so common in that part, before which they 
began to run to the North-east, and in the night which 
followed, notwithstanding the signal lights of tbe Admi- 
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ml wlueh the Pinta had anBwered, the twoyeflaelf parted 

company, she was no where to be eeen by the Admiral in 
the morning. A cross 8ca was up, wliich threatened to 
overwhelm the little Nina. The stonn continued with 
unabated fury through the day, and the Admiral became , 
apprehenaiye that his diminutive barque, shattered as 
she was and leaky withal, oould not poeeiblj awriye it. 
8he moreover required ballaat, whi«di the Admiral in- 
tended to have taken on board at the island of Mugeres, 
(Porto Rico,) for she had now become considerablj 
lightened by the consumption of provision and water. 
In the fine weather experienced among the islands, such 
a state of things was of little consequence. But in the 
boisterous Atlantic, and in the stonn that was now 
raging, the matter was different; the light condition 
of the yessel inereased her danger. 

In tiiis very serious condition, aid was implored from 
above ; and trusting in the mercy of Ptovidenoe, a vow 
was made that in the event of Uie vessel suryiving the 
storm, a ])ilg-riiiiage in lioiiour of Santa Maria de Guada- 
lupe (with a taper formed of five pounds of wax) should 
be made at the fu'st land wliere they might arrive. 
The Admiral then directed as many beans to be deposit- 
ed in a hat as there were persons in the vessel, on one of 
which a eross was marked with a knife. Each person 
then was to take a bean from the hat, and he who drew 
the marked bean was to be responsible for the expense 
of the pilgrimage. The first person who drew a bean 
was the Admiral himself, and an it proved to be the 
marked bean, he immediately took on himself the obli-^ 
gation which had been imposed. 
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The uAutioal reader will perhaps recognise in Uila 
euriana proeeeding the well known yegetoble, with 
¥rfaich he may haye been well acquainted in tropical 

climates, commonly called calavanzas; but perhaps is 
not aware that it had ever been employed for the above 
purpose by Columbus. The fact is curious, and affords 
an instance of the simple mesuus that are used to effect 
an important pnrpoae on momentous ocoasioiis. 

There was another similar process to be-performed for 
another pilgrimage to Santa Maria de Loreto, which ftU 
to one of the seamen of St. Mary's, named Pedro de 
Villa, and of which the Admiral relieved him by taking it 
on himself. Nor was this all, for the same operation 
had to be peribrmed to determine who should watch a 
whole day and night and say a mass in honour of Santa 
Clara de Moguer ; and it has been remarked as an ex- 
traordinary dispensation of Proyidence, that these lots 
should sncceBsiyely ihll on Odnmbas in punishment 
for haying brought away from their homes die Indians 
which he had on board. These ceremonies being con- 
eluded, it was decided, that should the vessel outlive the 
storm that was raging, they \vould all walk in procession 
in their shirts to any chapel they could find that was de- 
dicated to the Virgin. 

The reader who has experienced a storm in the At- 
lantic, when even large ships haye lost sight of each- 
other in the trough of the waye, may piotoze to himself 
the condition of those on board the little old fashicmed^ 
erasy barque in which these ceremonies were going for- 
ward. The seaman will marvel that such a vessel could 
outlive the storm, and will readily give that credit to 
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titled. 

The Admiral had now recourse to Oiling bis casks 
with salt water for baUast^ and made the best he oould 
of his dlfiicaltiae. He moreoyer prooeeded to eommit to' 
paper as well' aa he could the reaaoiia on whieh he 
Ibunded all his hopes that a mercifol Providence would 
not allow the vessel to perish in the stonn. First, she 
was the bearer of the most important intelligence in the 
discovery of a new world, securing large possessions to 
his Sovereigns, of which he had ample proof in the 
Indians he had on board. And when he reflected on the 
dangers whieh he had escaped, and the difficulties whudi 
by the blessing of PiOTidenee he had sumionnted, the 
drenmstanees nnder which he was placed, and the Urea 
of the numerous persons he had on hoard, who looked 
to him lor their safety, he could not believe that 
the same Power which had preserved him hitherto, 
which had protected him through all his troubles in 
Castile, which had ministered to all his wants, and en- 
abled him to orercome all the obstacles to his Toyage 
now so neaily oondaded, would foesake him hi this honk^ 
of danger! He leoaUed, moreover, the soenea of hit 
outward voyage, when his crew were ready to take re* 
venge on him in their disappointment, and when he was 
saved only by the intorpo?ition of Providence, who ha<l 
shown him so many mercies, and therefore attributed all 
his fears to hia want of confidence in a merciful Saviour. 
All these considerations oecupied the mind of Oolambaa 
while the gale was yet fhrionaly raging. They are de- 
scribed in his Journal as pressmg heavHy on hia spiiita^ 
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and were aggrayated when he refleeted on the forlont 

condition of his two sons at Cordova, who in the case of 
his death would be lefl orphans on the world, while the So- 
vereigns would be ignorant of the services which their father 
had rendered to them and the great cause of Christianity. 

Such were the distressing reflections which oppressed 
the mind of Colnmbus dnxing the two days in whioh the 
gale continued. Under the inflnence of these and in order 
to avail himself of the only chance left him of mftlnng 
known his diseoyeries in case the vessel shonld fbnnder, 
he had recourse to an expedient which is perhaps the first 
of itti kind on record, a modification of which has become 
commonly adopted since, as will be seen by the Bottle 
Chart of the Atlantic, published in the Nautical Ma- 
gazine*' for November, 1S62, He wrote on a piece of 
parchment the principal particnlars of his voyage and the 
discoveries he had made, and enveloping it in a cake of 
wax, he placed it in a barrel, and closing it so that the 
water should not enter, committed it to the waves. It is 
related that the whole of this process was performed en- 
tirely by himself, the crew considering the Admiral to be 
thus alone engaged in some mysterious ceremony with 
which they were unacquainted. The circumstance has 
suggested the following lines, after those of the Spanish 
poet Yaldes, given by Navarrete. 

Set? the bold Chieftain by the helm reclined; 
What anxious thoughts are passing in his miodi 
Wearied and weather-worn, yet not in vaio. 
He eahnly contemplates the foam^clad main : 
/ The storm may rage, the angry billows roar. 

He dreams of children, borne, his friends, yet more 
Than these, the new disoovei'ed shore ! 
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Shall all be lost ciigulted in dej)t[is below ? 
No tidings of that shore to Europe go ? 
Forbid it, Heaven ! aod, oh, let Coloa'd name. 
With (heae glad tidingOy yet be borne to Spain I 
Prosper my work, ob Lord ! Let nations rest 
Assured that nations wait them in the West ! 
Such were his hopei^ perhaps^ in prayer expressed. 

Traced on a scroll, his simple story told, 
Is then encased in wax with carefhl fold ; 
* Next in a friendly cask is well confined. 
Then to the waves and raging sea consigned: 

Go, simple tale ; go, seek the dangerous shore; 
For there thine author may be been no more ! 

The work complete, the crew apart had viewed 

The solemn act, with feelings well subdued : 

'* Our Chief invokeii the aid of Secret Power 

To save ns from the perils of this hour :** 

Such were the thoughts that each to each expressed 

As each now waited his eternal resti 

His ente and pains, however, were nnnecessary. The 
doenment so cantioosly committed to tiie wayes never 
reappeared; indeed it would never have been more 
thought of had it not a few years ago suggested the sub- 
ject of a joke to some facetious navigator by whom it was 
purported to be found. Not was it likely it should be seen 
again, for certain well known currents instead of throw- 
ing it on the coast of Spain, as intended by Golnmbns, 
would more probably bsve consigned it to oblivion some- 
where among the Asores, or have carried it in the diree- 
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tion of thofle Bhorea which he had left in the Weet In- 
dies,* after a drift to the Southwai'd. 

Happily for the half drowned crew of the storm-driven 
barque, the heart of the gale was broken, and in the even- 
ing of Thursday, the 14th of February, the force of the 
wind was so much reduced that they were enabled to make 
sail on her. The next day, to the joy of all on board, 
land was descried, which was pvonounced by the pilots 
to be the rock of Lisbon. The Admiral, howerer, dif- 
fered in opinion from them, being satisfied that it was 
one of the Azores, from which they were now about five 
leagues. The wind, which had been fair for nearing it, 
now shifted to the North- East, dead against them ; and, 
to the great discomfiture of the Admiral, who was per- 
petually on the watch, the little Nina was much dis- 
tressed by a heavy cross sea, which is the most trying 
that seamen can endure, and this state of things lasted 
for two days more, at the end of which another island 
was discovered. 

* Note CI. Appendix. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ooLUMBUf AVOHOM ovF nuv KABT, omm or TMS tmipi 

TBBATMmr OF RI8 CBBW OH flKOBB — THB PAEUT Bl^ 
VWBBH m ABXIBAK AVD THB €K»TBBBOB— BBUBV 09 00- 

L17MBU8 THAT HB HAD DISOOVBRBD THB BASTKRN KXTRKMB 
OF JAPAN OOMFIRMED BY THB STORMS OF THE AZORES — HIS 
LBTT£Ub IM8PSCTBD BY PORTDOUS8B OFFICIALS — THB BOAT 
ABO HBB OBBW BBTDBBBD— OOLUMB08 AOAIB SAILS BOB 
SBAIB. 

On tiie eyening of the 17th of Fefaroary, having 
gained the North coast of the latter island by sunset, 
the Nina dropped her anchor on an exposed part of the 
shore, and iu the course of the night, had the misfor- 
tune to lose it, and was consequently obliged to get 
under sail and to stand off the land. At daylight, how- 
ever, the vessel stood in again, and anehonng once 
nKMre, sent on shore and kamt that the island was St. 
Maiy, the 8kmthem one of the Asores : and the first 
they hud seen would therefore most probably have been 
St. Michael, the principal one of the group. They were 
then instructed how to proceed to the little port of San 
Lorenzo, (to winch however it does not appear they 
went,) the people of the island expressing their asto> 
nishment at the f^ina having outlived the long continued 
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severe weatlier wliich they had experienced. But their 
surprise was still greater when they learnt the disco- 
veries that had been made by Columbus. The Governor 
of the iahmd, Juan de Gastaneda^ who happened to have 
met the Admiral in fonner days, sent him a small bat wel- 
come snpply of bread and aome fbwls, which indeed must 
have been most aooeptable after the protmcted fktigae 
and privation he had undergone. They were brought 
on board after sunset by his messengers, whom the Ad- 
miral treated for the night with marked hospitality, and 
was informed by them that three of liis men> whom the 
' Governor had detained to learn &om them accounts of 
his disooveries,. (which to the Portagnese mnsthave been 
highly interesting,) would be brought on board by the 
Governor in the morning with some more refreshmentSi 
as it was too late for him to visit the Admiral that even- 
ing. Tliis promise of the Govenior was Batisfactory 
enough. We shall see how it wa,>? observed. 

Beverting to their late escape &om the gale, and the 
obligations they had voluntarily imposed on themselves^ 
Columbus having learnt fiom the Governor's messengers 
that there was a small hermitage near the beach, con- 
sidered it the first duty of himself and his crew to ac- 
quit tiiemsdves of thdr vows. .Having requested the 
messengers to announce these intentions to the ecclesi- 
jistic in charge of the hermitage, he sent them on shore, 
in order that arrangements should be made bo that his peo- 
ple, when they followed, might find him ready to receive 
tiram, and perform the ceremony. It was arranged, 
also, that one half of the crew should go first, and Co- 
lumbus with the latter half should follow, after they had 
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returned on bo£ird. The first hall* accordingly left the 
Nifia on their very conscientions and praiseworthy er- 
rand. But being longer absent than appeared necessary, 
Columbus became anxious about them and appre- 
hensiye that some accident had happened to the boat in 
landing, as this was difficult, owing to the rooky ohane- 
ter of the shore. And as the hermitage oonld- not be 
seen from the Nilla, being ooneealed by a point of land* 
the anchor was tripped, and the yessel moved so as to 
command a view of it. The sequel was a good speci- 
men oi' official duplicity. The promise of the Governor 
was a mere subterfuge. The penitent and defenceless 
Spaniards having landed, disrobed, and half completed 
their duties at the shrine of Banta Maria, were suddenly 
surrounded by anned soldiers of the island, and made 
prisoners, and the Qoyemor himself, aooompanied by 
some others, was observed from on board entering the 
Nina's boat just as she was taking up her new anchor- 
age, and making out towards her, evidently with the in- 
tention of making a prisoner of the Admiral ! 

The following is a specimen of the manner in which 
these matters were conducted in those days. As the 
boat approached the Nifia, the Goremor stood up, and 
demanded parley of the Admiral, whieh was granted. 
First, the Admiral inquires how it is that none of his 
men are in the boat? adding courteously to the Go- 
vernor, that he might come on board the Nina if he 
chose, and do what he pleased ; ijitending really to 
make prisoners of the Portuguese until he had rec(n'ered 
his own men. The Governor, liowever, thought himself 
safer in the boat, and more likely to remain his own 
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master thtat if in tke power of the Admirsl, so he wisely 

stayed where he was. On seeing this, the Admiral de- 
manded the reason why he had detained liis men, a pro- 
ceeding which the King of Portugal would have to an- 
swer for to the Soyereigns of Caatile, who, he added, 
feeeived the Porta^ese, and in whose dominions thej 
were as safe as in Lisbon, — that he had his Bovefeigns^ 
lettsn of veoommendation to all Uie Prinoes and Qo- 
yemors in the world, which he would show hibo if he 
chose, hnd that he was their Admiral and Vice Roy of 
all the Indies. On this he held up his commission to 
the Governor, pointing out the seals and signjitures of 
his Sovereigns, adding that they were on terms of 
fiiendship with the King of Portugal. Therefore, he 
oontinues, if the Gfoyemor should still choose to detain 
tiie men, that would not prevent his returning to Caslile 
aa he had sufficient on board to navigate the vessel, and 
the Oovemor and his people should he severely punished 
for this insult. 

On this the Governor replies, with w^armth, that the 
King and Queen of Castile were not acknowledged in 
his island, nor his credentials, nor were they feared,— 
rather he would let the Admiral know that Portugal was 
on the pdnt of threatening tiiem. On learning this, the 
Admiral had certidn suspicions that some nusundcop- 
standing might really have taken place between ilie two 
countries in his absence, that might justify the reply of 
the Governor, — who, having had his parley, was now 
directing his boat towards the shore. As he turned 
from his inhospitable visit, he called out to the Admiral 
that he might go with his vessel to the port, for all that 
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he had said and done he had received hia orders tronn the 
King his master. On this, as a parting adiea, the Ad- 
miral, taming to the Governor, called his crew to wit- 
noBB, that he gare htm hia wofd he would not leanre the 
Nifia mitil he had eaptnred a hmidied Portogiiese aad 
eaoied them to Castile; and, in fiiet, that he would re- 
torn and depopulate the island. On this the Nifia re- 
tons to her former anchorage, while the Governor is 
making for the shore ! 

Such is a specimen of the manners and customs of 
those early days ; much of the fimiarronade of station 
without the intention of carrying heavy threats into 
effect. It is haid to say whether the inhosfitable irsat- 
ment of the weather-beaten mariners or the ostsatatioas 
behftTioor of the Portng^ese GoTemor most desarres 
our contempt. 

Such, however, was the reception which the great dis- 
coverer of the New World met with from liis former 
friend the Portuguese Captain Juan de Castaneda, tlien 
Governor of a paltry island, a mere dot in the ocean, 
scMne seven or eight miles long, at a thne when the pii- 
▼atkm he had suffered from eontinnal severe weather in 
the confinement of a small vessel had rednoed him to a 
state in which he needed shelter and rsfreshment to reoo- 
ver his former strength . The additional annoyance, more- 
over, of his men being detained on shore, and his own boat 
made use of to perpetrate the insult, must haw born parti- 
cularly galling to the Admiral, and tully justified thespirit- 
ed parting threat which liis firfend tlie Governor reeeiTed 
firam him as lie tamed to go on shore. Tliewholesceneisa 
good specimen of the onstom of the day* and contrasts well 
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with the eoune adopted on saeh occBflloEui in theae dayd 
between two states on the eve of war. There seemed^ 
however, to be no ostensible reason for sneh eondnet on 

the part of the inhospitable Governor, and it could only 
be accounted for by supposing that he had received secret 
orders to obtain, if possible, possession of the Admiral's 
person. 

Betuming to take up her former anchorage, which 
appeivs most probably to have been in the bay to the 
But of Trades P«>mt, the weather became so bad that 
the Nina was obliged to put to sea, and the Admiral had 
td endure fhrther privation with a rednoed crew, among 
wliicli lie could only muster three able seamen. He di- 
rected his course Northward, as well as he could, to seek 
shelter in the island cf St. Michael, which must have 
been that first seen by him ; but here he was disappoint* 
ed and obliged to keep the sea until the following morn- 
ing, when he again stood towards Ids former anchorage 
off the inhospitable island of St Mary, in hopes of re- 
covering his men, his boat, and the anchor he had left 
behind. The Azores, it is well known among seamen, 
are celebrated for gales of wind, and have no harbours for 
shelter from their effects, an inconvenience which was 
severely felt by Columbus in the prolonged continuance 
of the bad weather he had endured, so different to that 
to which he had been accustomed on the shores of Cuba 
and Espafiola. Moreover the severiiy of tiie weather 
and the boisterous and stormy sea which he was now 
navigating, contributed to strengths his favourite the* 
ory, that he had been on the shores of Japan, on the 
confines of the East, a subject on which he seemed to be 
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lost in the wildest specolatioiis of fancy. What else 
bat a mind bent on distorting everything into that form 

which would tend to establish his own theor}% could en- 
tertain ideas like these, which apjjear in his Journal. 
** The sacred authors and philosophers have spoken 
wisely when they said, that the Terrestiial Paradiae waa 
on the confines of the £ast, for there (whence he consi- 
dered he had now retnmed) indeed was to be fonnd a 
continual zecnirenoe of the most serene skies and deli- 
doas atmosphere, as well as a smooth and placid sea, 
one that might be navigated at all times ; while here on 
the stonny shores of these islaudd and even the Canary 
Islands, they were constantly liable to the most tempes- 
tuous weather." " And therefore," he adds, '* the land 
which I have discovered must be the termination of the 
fiast.""^ Thus even the climate was made subservient 
to.establish the truth of the theory which he had adopted 
that he had really discovered the Eastern part of Asia ; 
and so firmly was his mind impressed witii that belief, 
that even the stormy weather to which he was now ex- 
posed was made to confirm it. 

As soon as the Nina had reguined her former anchor- 
age, a person was obsersed hailing her from the shore, 
desiring her to remain where she was, when soon after 
her boat was seen approaching her, with five men, two 
priests, and a notary. On demanding truce they were 
received on board, and the ri^ts of hospitality for the 
night generously accorded to them by the Admiral. The 
object of the visitors was to inspect the letters which 
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Columbus held from the Spanish Sovereigns, and ac- 
cordingly in the morning, after excusing the conduct of 
Castaneda, their request was made to the Admiral for per- 
mission to see them, as they had to assure the Qoyemcnr 
that they had done so, and were satisfied with the 
anthoiity under which the voyage had been peifocmed. 
Columbus felt that this was a mere subterfbge to Justify 
the Goyemor's conduct, and was persuaded that they 
would have taken him prisoner had they dared to at- 
tempt it. So requiriuf^ on his part a promise from them 
that his men should be returned, they were allowed to 
inspect the documents. Having done this, they returned 
to the shore. Presently the men made their appeaianee 
and returned on board in their boat; and assured Co- 
lumbus that if they had only onee found him out of his 
ship, they would never have allowed him to eseape 
again, for such were the orders they had received from 
their Government. In these days it is difficult to con- 
ceive that such a measure could have been carried into 
efiect; but it is positively asserted by the Admiral. 
Possibly the jealousy of the Portuguese l3st their 
splendid aehievements in maritime discovery should 
be surpassed by the Spaniards, might httve given rise 
to stratagems of every kind to preserve a superiority 
over their neighbours. 

The Admiral having recovered his men and the boat of 
the Nina, was now relieved from the great annoyance to 
which he had been exposed by the desire to perform the 
duties of religion, and he gladly left the inhospitable 
shores of Isle 8t. Mary, although the Nina was much 
in want of the necessaiy articles of fuel and ballast. 
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He Bailed along the shore, as the weather permitted, at a 
short difltaiico and had again anchored with the hopes of 
obtaining^ what ke required ; but the wind rising again, 
and finding himself likely to be on a lee shore, a condition 
which would be fatal to his Yeead, he was obliged again to 
Isave his anchorage and get tmder saiL Seeing, more- 
over, the diiBcnlties he would have to contend with in 
obtainhig either of these necessaries; first, ftdm the 
danger of the surf on the exposed shore, and next ^om 
the hostile feeling against him on the part of the Por- 
tuguese ; and the wind being favourable for running to 
the Eastward, on the 24th of February he once more 
shaped his course for Spain. 
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OHAPT£B X. 

THE ADMIRAL SAILS FROAf THR AZORES — MBBT8 BAD WBATHBR 
IN WHICH THB NINA LOSK8 HER SAILS, BUT SAFKLT 
BBACHKS THE TAGUS — COLUMBUS ANKOUNOB8 HIS BSTURV 
'BT XCTTHB TO HIS ■OTaBBOirS— ▲ TIUT VBOM ▲ POBrO* 
OVBSK MAN OF HAYAL amtUSfSB— OTB ADUnULL 

UmTBD TO THB PORTUOUB8B OOUBT— UmBPanATIOlT OF 
HIS SIGNATURE — HIS RECEPTION BY THB KIKO OF PORTU* 
OAI.— SAILS FBOK TUB TAOUS AND AB&IVBS AT HUBLTA. 

At length Columbus was once more fairly on liis way 
for the port of Huelva, from wheoce he had sailed ou that 
great enterprise which was to enlaige the boundaries of 
the known world, and to open a new yolnme in its history, 
one too that was to contain a repetition of those deeds which 
are inseparable from man's nature, arising from iyranny 
over his fellows. For the first few days the Nina made 
tolerable progress ; but the time of the ye&r allowed 
little hopes of much fine weather. As lie advanced the 
wind drew to the Southward and Eastward, and con- 
sequently little progress was made. It then became 
North-East, and continued for two days with bad weather 
confirming the opinion of Golnmbns regarding tbe se- 
yerity of the climate in the East compared with that 
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which lie had letl in the West. Indeed, had the Admi- 
ral entertained any doubta of this, they would have been 
dispelled by another formidable gale whieh he had to 
endure in the beginning of ^aieh, as he approached the 
co&Bt of Portngal. The qnalitaee of the Nifia had al- 
ready been sorely tried sinoe she had been in the stormy 
regions of the Atlantic, and she had now to undergo 
another ordeal of severe weather as bad as any she had 
already experienced. 

On the night of tlie 2nd of March her sails were all toni 
away from her by the wind, and she was thereby placed in 
the greatest dangw, by being left at the mercy of an 
orerwhelming sea. Indeed, so bad was her condition in 
the opinion of the Admiral, that there appeared no hope of 
her snrdying the fbry of this storm, and once more Go- 
Inmbos and his weather-worn crew implored the merey of 
Providence. Again lots were resorted to for a pilgrim- 
age as before to the shrine of Santa Maria in Iluelva, 
and vows were made that if they should happily outlive 
the storm, the first Saturday alter their arrival should 
be devoted to fasting on bread and water. It is remazk- 
able that the lot for the expense of the pilgrimage again 
fell on Colnmbos. The historian Las Oasas, takes the 
opportunity of making the observation that thus again was 
expressed the disapproval of his proceedings by Provi- 
dence, and that these repeated visitations were sent in 
punishment for his having torn from their homes the 
unhappy natives who were on board the Nina. 

During the following day and night the storm conti- 
nued with unabated fury, the sea nmning so high that 
it was considered impossible for the vessel to live, and 
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the lightning breaking ocoaaioDall j througli tlie dazknesB 
only served to show the reality of her deeperate condi- 
tion. The vessel besides was drawing towards a lee 
shore, so that if she even survived the fury of the storm, 
there would be the danger of being thrown on it by the 
sea, an alternative by which she would be dashed to 
fiagments, and leave no one alive to tell the tale. The 
onzietj and snflering of that night must have been even 
worse than that which tiie Acbniral expeiieneed off St. 
Maiy, but it pleased a mereifbl Providence again to spare 
the little vessel which was bearing to Europe the fact of 
auotber world in the West. Towards the morning of 
the 4th of March, there was some abatement of the 
wind, the weather moderated, and land was seen, and 
when daylight came they were enabled to recognize the 
rock of Lisbon ! The Admiral made for Cascaes Bay, 
dose to the entrance of the Tagns^ and was congratulated 
by the inhabitants on his escape from the sereie stom 
he had experienced. In the course of the morning he 
departed for the Tagas, in which he soon arrived, and 
anchored safely off the village of Rastelo, a little within 
the entrance on its Northern shore. 

The first step taken by the Admiral was to despatch a 
letter which he had prepared to the secretary of the 
Spanish Sovereigns, giving an account of his discoveries, 
and then he addressed another to the King of Portugal, 
informing him of his arrival from the discovery of the 
Indies, and not ih>m the coast of Quinea, and requesdng 
permission to move his vessel up to Lisbon, so as to be 
out of the way of certain loose idle characters, who, 
having learnt that she had treasures on board, he was 
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apprehensive that they would be committing some de^ 
predations. 

The next day the pilot of the king's ship, the largest 
then built, and mounting a greater number of guns than 
aiiy other, went on board the Nina, and desired Colum- 
bne to aceompany him in hie boat, which was manned 
and anned alon^piide, to the ship, and give an aeeonnt 
of himself. This was a piece of indignity which tiie 
Admiral was not one who would put up with, so taking 
his stand upon his rank, he replied immediately to the 
• officer that he was an Admiral in the service of the So- 
vereigns of Castile, and that it was not for him to think 
of giving an account of himself to any such person ; 
that he certainly should not do so now, nor should he 
leaye his Tessel bat by foxoe of arms ; and, moreoyer, 
that not only he shoolfl not go to the Gaptain, bat no 
one belonging to him sh<mld go either, for such was the 
eottom of the Admirals of Castile. 

The pilot, who is stated to have been a quiet man, 
perhaps seeing the mistake that was made, answered, 
if that was his determination of course he must do 
as he pleased, but begged that he would show him his- 
eommission fi*om the Sovereigns of Castile if he had 
one. TbiB the Admiral ecmdescended to do, and he went 
away qoite satisfied, and reported the state of the ctte 
to his Gaptain. This -officer, who was evidently well 
acquainted with the routine of naval etiquette, had the 
good sense to perform his duty without hesitation, and 
immediately paid the Admiral a visit of ceremony in his 
barge, attended with a cortege of drums and fifes, wliich 
thus appear to have been customary in these early days.. 
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The Admiral received him in due form, and the usual 
complimentary offer of services was made on the part of 
the Portoguese Captain, who thus erinced the charactor 
of a geaevoQS sad corveet officer. 

The NiiSa had anived in the Tagiu on Monday the 
4th of March, and during the three following days she 
was crowded vnth Tisitors from Lisbon, who were natu- 
rally attracted to her by tlie accounts they had heard of 
her extraordinary performances. Indeed, the discoveries 
which Columbus liad made were the theme of all con- 
versation, exciting general admiration ; but with some 
not unattended with regret that such valaahle diseoyeries 
had not been made by their own conntrymen. 

On Friday, the 8th of March, the Admiral was visited 
by Don Martin de Noronha, who presented him with a 
letter from the King of Portugal inviting him to make 
his stay at Court while the weather prevented him from 
prosecuting his voyage home. To this Columbus felt it 
impossible to object, and having already dispatched his 
letter informing his Sovereigns of his disooveries, he set 
out on his visit. 

It is a singular drcnmstance that the signature which 
the Admiral so studiously affixed to all his letters should 
have remained as litUe understood as his LandfUl. 
Having, we hope, successfully described the latter, let 
us for a moment consider the former. 

It is well known, as Mr. Washington Irving observes, 
that "it was an ancient usage in Spain, and it has not 
entirely gone by, to accompany the signature with some 
words of religious purport. One object of this practice 
was to show the writer to be a Christian. This was of 
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eoliie importance in a country in which Jews aud Ma- 
homedans were proscribed and persecuted. 

** Don Fernando, son to Columbus, says, that bis 
Hither, when he took his pen in hand, usually com- 
menced by writing, ' Jetm eum Maria mt natit in ma,* 
and the book whieh the Admiral prepored and sent to 
the Sorereigns, containing the piopheeiee which he con- 
sidered as referring to his discoveries, and to the rescue 
of the Holy Sepulchre, begins with the same words." 
He furtlior adds, that the ciphers or initials above the 
signature, are supposed to represent a pious ejaculation. 
To read them one must begin with the lower letters, and 
connect them with those above. Signor Qeo. Bautista 
Spotomo eoi^jeotares them to mean either Xristns, 
(Ghristos,) Saneta Maria, Toeephns, or Salya me, Xria- 
tus, Maria, Toeephns. The " North American Beview," 
for April, 1827, suggests the enbstitotion of Jesus for 
Josephus, which appears an improvement on the sugges- 
tion of Spotonio.*** 

And it appears that the meaning of Columbus in 
those letters was not e?en known to his son, who, by a 
passage in his will, was obliged to adopt them with his 
own signature. Thus the Admiral says : — Don Diego, 
my son, or any other who may inherit this estate, on 
coming into possession of the inheritance, shall sign 
with the signature which I now make use of, which is, 
an X with an s over it, and an 5i with a Roman A over 
it, and over tliat an and a great Y with an 8 over it. 
with its lines aud points, as is my custom, as may be 
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seen by my aignatiim, of whkh there an many, and it 
will be seen by the present one." 

" He shall only write * the Admiral,' whatever titles 
the King may have conferred upon him. This is to be 
understood as respects his signature ; but not the enu- 
meration of his titles, which he can make at full length 
if agreeable ; only the signature is to be " the Admiral.' " 

It is dear from the foregoing that Golnmbns attached 
great importsnoe to the whole oif^er, and aignatoze, 
and it is very xemailnUe that he seems never to have 
disclosed the meaning lie intended should be conveyed 
by the former. It has necessarily therefore become a 
subject for speculation from ita origin even to the present 
day, and has remained iiith^o, like the Landfall, in its 
unexplained original obscurity. 

Without then seeking for its meaning among the in- 
dent dasncs, or reading it in an inverted order, aa has 
been recommended, let ns suggest a solution ftom the 
LandM. 

It will be remembered that Columbus was reduced to a 
very low state of circumstances while he was unsuccess- 
fully endeavouring to obtain attention from tlie Court of 
Spain ; and that liaving made a final effort, he was about 
to leave the country when he was recalled to Court, and 
introduced to Isabella at the instance of his Moid tiie 
Prior of the Convent of La Babida. 

The reader will no doubt remember, also, the scene 
that is said to have taken place when Columbus received 
on bended knee the assurance from Isabella that his re- 
quest should be granted, — that he should have his voy- 
age. Nor can the emotion of Columbus be forgotten. 
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when the aame benevoleiLt Soveara^n gave him a proof 
of the reality of her intentions by telling the Admiral 

that his son should be received into the royal service 
during his absence. These were words well calculated 
to reach a parent's heart; and moved even to tears, 
not only by the certainty of thus seeing realized the 
&yoniite wiah of his life, but also the tender youth 
of his &Tonrit6 son thus eaied for and protected in 
his absenee, Golnmbns gare expression to those sentl- 
ments which he kept before him ever after, beqneatiiing 
them as sacred words to his heirs and successors. Over- 
come by 60 much unexpected kindness from the noble- 
minded Isabella, as soon as his feelings allowed him 
utterance, he exclaimed, I shall henceforth be the Ser- 
yant of your Majesty." Let us now apply this to his 
cipher, which is thus arranged 

s. 

8* Aa Sa 

X. M. Y. 

Xpo Ferens 

£1 Almirante. 

Assuming that they are meant for Spanish words, the 
three first lines would stand for 

Senridor 
Bus Altezas Saeras 

Jesus Maha Ysabel. 



And translated mean, 
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** The {Servant of their Sacred Highnesses Jeaue, Mary, 
aad Isabella." So that by adopting the above cipher Co- 
lambuB really expressed what he intended should remain 
in perpetuity id his familyi that he md his heirs should 
be the senrant of her Majesty, in gratitade^ her gene- 
zoaity. Navanrete has printed the letters all of the same 
size ; but in conformity with the aboye direetions a large 
Roman A is placed over the M, and the letters before 
and after it on the same line are kept smaller in con- 
fonnity with the custom of the Admiral.* The words 
" Xpo Ferens/'t are admitted to signify bearing the 
cross," so that the whole translated would stand thus in 
English: — 

The Servant 

of their Sacred Highnesses 

Jesus, Mary, and Isabella 
Bearing the Cross 

The Admiral 

ConBidering the general character of Columbus, the 
light in which he looked on his mission as chosen by 
Providence to spread his word among nations ** walking 
in darkness/' the above appears to *be not an unlikely 

translation of the Admiiars meaning. But such as it 
is we may leave it. 

Returning to the Admiral, who had left his little ves- 
sel, the Nina, on his visit to the King of Portugal, ac- 
companied by his Chief Pilot, (Piloto Mayor, an im- 

* Note CIV. Appendix. t Note OV. 
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portaut officer in Spanish shij)s, especially in those days, 
on whom devolved the duties of navigationy) on the 
first day he reached a place called Sacanben, where ho 
passed ths ni^t, and where the King of Portugal had 
directed that he and his people should he received with 
every attention, and their wants all supplied at his own 
expense. 

On the next day the Admiral set out for Valparaiso, 
where the King was staying, a place nine leagues from 
Lisbon, but the weather being bad he did nut arrive until 
night. The King had not only directed tliat he should be 
received with marked respect, hat himself showed him 
great attention, causing him to be seated in his presence, 
and conversing with him freely, ofoing to do everything 
for the Sovereigns of Castile which he might require, both 
for them and his own service, evincing much satisfaction 
in the success of his voyage. J3ut, he added, that he 
understood that in the treaty between the Spanish So- 
vereigns and himself that the newly discovered islands 
might possibly belong to him. To which the Admiral 
replied, that he had not seen the treaty, nor did he Imow 
anything more than that his Sovereigns had directed 
him not to go to La Mina* or to any part of Gninea^ 
and that his voyage had been proclaimed by his order in 
all the ports of Andalusia before he sailed. On which 
the King graciously observed, that for his part he was 
quite certain there would be no occasion for a third 
party in the business. The Prior of Clato was charged 
with the entertainment of the Admiral, he being the 
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principal person at Court, and from him Columbus 
received every possible attention. 

On the following day his Majesty renewed the subject 
d the voyage with the Admiral, and entered largely 
into all the particnlam canoeming it, treating idm witli 
marked consideration^ and on the next day, the 11th of 
March, the Admiral took his leave, the King sending by 
him his greeting to the Spanish Sovereigns. After 
dining with his Majesty, he set out, accompanied by 
Don Martin de Noronha and all the courtiers present, on 
his journey towards Villa Franca, where, in the Monas- 
tery of San Antonio, the Qaeen was staying. Here he 
waited on har Majesty by exj^ess desire, and was re- 
ceived most oonrteonsly, and having related his voyage 
proceeded on to Llondra for the ni^t. 

The following morning, on resmooing his jonmey, a 
messenger arrived from the King, offering the Admiral, 
if he chose to go to Castile by land, to forward him free 
of all expense. And on the Admiral partings from Mm, 
he presented liim with a mule giving another to his pilot, 
who accompanied him, to which also he added a poise of 
twenty espadines. This the Admiral looked on as a 
demonstration which it was intended shonld be made 
known to the Sovereigns. The same night he once more 
embarked in his only caravel, the little Nina. 

On the 13th of March, at eight in the morning, the 
Admiral took advantage of the ebb tide and with a fresh 
breeze from North-North- West cleared the Tagos, and 
shaped his course for Seville. 

Bounding Cape St. Vincent the next day, at noon on 
Friday, the 15th of March', the Niiia eroesed the bar of 
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Saltes, the port which the Admiral had left in his ship, 
the Santa Maria, on the 3rd of August previous, the 
whole voyage having thus occupied 2124 days (thirty-two 
weeks). Finding that the SpAoiah Court was then At 
BarceUnkay he intended continuing his route there by am 
in the Bime little YemA, the Nifia, bat finmd it more 
coiiTenieiii to proceed thither by lend;— in inder to de- 
aeribe to the Soyereigiis thoee discoveriea which, in hia 
own words, " by the Lord's permisrion he had been en- 
abled to make, and the many wonderful things that had 
been shown him on Ms voyage; one which had met 
with much opposition at Court from many intiuential 
persons, who had all been averse to the undertaking, 
considering it madness to adopt it; but which same he 
hoped in the Lord would prove to be the grettest 
advantage to Christianity that had been yet confened on 
it in so short an interval of time/' 



THB BND. 
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Th« following ii a tnuulatioii of the letter ditiwteh«<l by Colum- 
bus from UAoa : — 

Sir,— Ai I am sura you will be |ileMed at the great vietory whieh 
the Lord has givea me in my voyage, I write this to inform you 
that in twenty day* I arrived in the Indies \fiih the squadron which 

their Majesties had placed under my command. There I discovered 
many ii^lands, inhabited by a iiumtroua population, and took posses- 
sion of them fur their Highnesses, with public ceremony and the 
foyal flag displayed, withoat moleetatiae. 

The flnt tluU I dieoorered I named San Salvador, in rememtMraooa* 
of that Almighty Power which bad so miraculously bestowed then. 
The Indians call it Gtiaiiahani, To the second I assigned the name 
of Santa Maria de ( 'arwepcion. To the third, that of Femandina, 
To the fourth, that of Itabela. To the fifth, Juana} and so on-— 
to every oae a aew naoie. 

When I arrivad at Juana, I followed the coast to the westward 
and found it so extensive that I considered it must be a continent, 
and H province of Cathay. And as I found no towns or villages by 
the seu side, excepting some small settlements, with the people of 
which I cuuld uot co;nmunicate because they all ran away, I con- 
tinoad my oonne lo the westward, thinking I should not fiiil to find 

u2 
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gome large towns and cities. After having coasted many leagues 
Avitbout £uding any signs of tliem, and seeing that the coast took 
ne to the northward^ where I did not with to go, as the winter wm 
nlreedy eet in, I coiwldered it best to tdShw the eoaet to the South ; 
and, the wind being also scant, I ^fetcrmined to loee no more time 
and therefore returned to a certain port; from whence I sent two 
messengers into the country to ascertain whether there was any 
King there or any large city. 

They travelled for Aree days, finding an infinite number of small 
•ettkments and an innnmeraUe popolaJ^, but nothing like a city ; 
on which account they returned. I had tolerably well ascertained 
from some Indians whom I had taken that this land was only an 
island, so I followed the coast of it to the East for 107 leagues, to 
its termination. And about eighteen leagues from this cape, to the 
East, there was another island, to whieh I shortly gave the name 
of Espaiiola. I went to it, and followed the North coast of it, as 
I had done that of Juana, for 178 long leagues due East. 

This island is very fertile, as well, indeetl, as all the rest. It pos- 
sesses numerous harbours, far superior to any I know in Euroj*, 
and, what is remarkable, plenty of large inlets. The land is high, 
and contains many lofty ridges .and eome very high noinitahis» 
without comparison of the island of Cetreftey ; all of them very 
handsv^uie and of different forms ; all of them accessible and abound- 
ing in tree« of n t!,otisand kinds, high and appearing as if they 
would reach the skies. And I am assured that the latter never lose 
their foliage, as far as I can understand, for I saw them as fresh 
and flonruhiug as those of Spain in the month of May. Some were 
in bloesom, some bearing fruit, and others in other states aoeofding 
to their nature. 

The nightingale and a thousand kinds of birds enlivened the 
woods with their song, in the month of November, wherever I 
went. There ore seven or eight kinds of palms, of various elegant 
forms, besidee variom other treee, fimll8» end herbs* The pines of 
this ishmd are magnificent. It has also extensive phuns, honey, 
and a great variety of birds and froits. It has many metal mines, 
and a population innumerable. 

Espaiiola is a wonderful island, with mountains, groves, plain?, 
and the country gcnei*aliy beautiful and rich for planting and sow- 
ing, for rearing sheep and cattle of all kinds, and ready for towns 
and cities. The harl»oaiB most be seen to be appreciated ; rivers are 
plentiful and large and of excellent water ; the greater part of them 
contain gold. There is a great difference between the trees, fniitsi 
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and berbt of Ihit iiland and thoee of Juaua. In this inland there 
are many tpioes, and large mioM of gold and other metals. 

The people of this island and of all the oAers which I hava dis* 

covered or heard of, both njen and women, go naked as tliey were 
born, although some of the women wear leaves of herlw or a cotton 
covering made on purpose. They have no iron nor steel, nor any 
weapons, not that tbey ai« not a wdl dispoeed people and of a fine 
ataUnwi bat they an timid to a degree. Tliey have no other 
anna excepting spears made of cane, to wbidi tb^ fix, at the end, 
a sharp piece of wood, and then dare not use even these. Pre- 
qacntly I had occasion to send two or three of my men on shore to 
some settlement for information when* tliere would be multitudes of 
them ; and as soon as they saw our people they would run away every 
aool the Hither leaving hia child; andtbi»waanotbecanseanyonehad 
done iben barm, for rather at every eape where I landed and been 
able to communicate with them I have made them presents of cloth 
and many other things without receiving anything in return ; bat 
because tbey arc so timid. Certainly, where they have confidence 
and forget their fears they are so open hearted and liberal with 
nil they poMM that it ii toareely to be believed without aedng it 
If nnythfaig that they have ia mked of them they never deny it| on 
the contrary they will offer it. Their generosity w 90 great that 
they would give anything, whether it is costly or not, for anything 
of auy kind that is offered thcni and be contenti d with it. I was 
obliged to prevent such worthless^ things being given them as pieces 
<tf lm>k«i banne, broken glaia, and bits of shoe latebeto ; nltbongb 
when tbey obtained them tbey esteemed them as if they had been 
the greatest of treasures. One of the seamen for a latchet recdved 
a piece of gold weighing two dollars and a half, and others, for 
other things of much less value, obtained more. Again, for new 
silver coin they would give every thing tbey possessed, whether it 
was worth two or three donUoona or one or two balle of cotton. 
Even for pieces of broken pipe-tobes they would take tiien and 
give anything for them, until, when I thought it wrong, I pre- 
ventofl it. Aim! I made them presents of thousands of things which 
I had, that I might win their t>steero and also that they might be 
made good Christiana and be disposed to the service of your Ma- 
jesties and the whole Spanish nation, and hdp ua to obtain the 
things which we requhfe and of wtueh there is abundance in their 
country. 

And these i>eople app^tar to Irnve neither religion nor idolatry, ex- 
cept that they believe that good and evil come from the skies j and 
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they firmly believed tbftt our ships and their erewi, with myaeit^ 
eame from the tkioe, and with this peraaaMon, tfler. baviiig ioet 
their fesn they always received us. And yet this does not proceed 

from ignomnce, for they are very ingenious, and some of them na- 
visjate their seas in a wonderful manner and give good accounts of 
things, but because they never saw people dressed or ships like 
ours. 

And as soon as I arrived in the Indies, at the first island at which 

1 touched, I captured some of them, that we might learn from 
them and ohtain intelligence of what there was in those parts. And 
as soon as we understood each other they were of great service to 
us; but yet, from frequent conversation which I have had with 
them, they still believe we came from the skies. These were the 
first to express that idea, and oAers ran from house to house, and 
to the neighbouring villages, crying out, Gome and see the paopk 
from the skies." And thus all of them, men and women, after 
having satisfied themselves of their safety, came to us without re- 
serve, great and small, bringing us something to eat and drink, and 
which they gave to us most aflfectionately. 

They have many canoes in those islands propelled by oars : some 
of them large and others small, and many of them with eight or 
ten paddles of a side, not very wide, but all of one trunk, and a boat 
cannot keep way with them by oars, for they are incredibly fast ; 
and with these they navigate all the islands, which ai-e innumerable, 
and obtain their articles of traffic. I have seen some of these 
oaiMMs fnth dacty or eighty oMn In them, and each with a paddle. 

Among the islands I did not find mnih diversity of ibrmatioii in 
the people, nor in their customs, nor their language. They all un- 
derstand each other, which is remarkable ; and I trust your High- 
nesses will determine on their being converted to our faith, for 
which they are very well disposed. 

I have already said that I went 107 leagues along the coast of 
Juana, firom East to West Thus, acoordhig to my tradr, it Is 
buffer Aan Bngland and Scotland together, for, besides these 107 
lennrncs, there were, further We^t, two provinces to which I did not 
go, one of which is called Cibau, the people of which are bom with 
tails* ; which provinces must be about fifty or sixty leagaes long, 
according to what I can make out from the Indmns I have wiSi 
me, who know all the Islands. The oliher island fJBjgMiielB^ is larger 
in circuit than the whole of Spain from the Straits of Gibraltar 

* See uote at oonolttsion. 
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(tlie Coliimit) to FiMnUurabk id Biaofty, ai I ftiled 188 long 

leagues in a direct line from West to Best. Once known it must 
be desired, and once seen one desires never to leave it ; and which, 
being taken posseaaion of tor their Highnefwes, and the people 
being at present in a condition lower than I can possibly desciibe, 
the Sovereigns of Castile may dispose of it in any manner they 
pleote. In tlie nuiet convenient phoet in thie StptMa, nnd the 
beet ^itriet, there ere gold roinee, end, on the other hand, from 
thence to terra finnn, as well as from thence to the Great Khan, 
where everything is on a splendid scale. I have taken possession 
of a large town, to which I g^ve tlie name of La NaviJad, and 
have built a fort in it in every respect complete. And I left 
ioiBcient people n it to take core of it, with artiUerj, and piovi- 
^oxM ftr more than ft year, alao n boat and ooiswaiD,widi the eqnip* 
ments, in complete friendship with dtt King of the illand, — to that 
degree that lie deliglited to call me and look on me as his brother. 
And should they fall out witli these people, neither he nor his sub- 
jects know anything of weapons and go naked, as I have said, uud 
diey are the meet timorooe people in the world. The ftw people 
left there ore snfficient to comtuer the coontry, and the iilaad wonM 
thus rennun without danfer to them, they keeplog cider aaumg 
themselves. 

In all thew inlands it appeared to nie tia men are contented with 
one wife, but to their Governor ur King they allow twenty. The 
women leem to work mofe than the men. I have not been aUo to 
diioover whether they ntpeot perMmal property, (br it Appeared to 
me that tflinge were common to all, eBpeclally in the particnlar of 
provisions. Hitherto I have not seen in any of these islands any 
monsters, as there were supposed to be ; the people, on the contrary, 
are generally well formed, nor are they black like thoae of Guinea, sav- 
ing theur hair, and they do not rendo in plaoM espoaod to the ion'i raye. 
It ie tmo that the mn ie meet poweifbl there^ ae it if only 96^ from the 
equator. In this last winter thoee islands whieh were mountainous 
were cold, but they are accustomed to it, with good food and plenty 
of spices and hot nutriment. Thus I have found no monsters nor 
heard of any, except at an island which is the second in going to 
the Indies, VkA which b inhabited by a people who are considered 
in all the idands as finrociotts nnd who devour human flesh, 'llmse 
people have many canoes, which sconr all the islands of India and 
plundt'r all they can. They are not worse formed than others, but 
they wear the hair long like women, and use bows and arrows of 
the same kind of cane pointed with a piece of hard wood instead of 



iron, uf which they bave ROM. They are fierce compared with tiie 
other people, wlio are in j^cneral but sad cowards; but I do not 
consider them in any other way superior to them. These are they 
who trade in women, who inhabit the first ibland met with in 
going fipom Spam to the Indie*, in which there are no men what- 
ever. They have no eflbminate exerdM, bat bows and aiTows» as 
before laid, of caue, with which they arm themedveiy and oie driride 
of copper, of which they have plenty. 

There is another island, I am told, larger than Espanola, the na- 
tives of which have no hair. In this there is gold without limit, 
and of this aad the oihem I havf Indian* with me to witness. 

In emelanoa, referring only to what lias been eflheted this voy- 
age, which was made with to much haste, your Highnesses may see 
that I shall find as much gold as desired with the very little assist- 
ance afforded to me : there is ns much spice and cotton as can be 
wished for and also gum, which hitherto has only been found 
in Greece, in the island of Chkie, and they may sell it as they 
pleas^ and the mastieh, as mudi ae may be deshfed, and 
slaves, also, who will be idolators. And I believe that I 
have found rhubarb and cinnamon, and a thousand other things 
I shall find, which will have been discovered by those whom 
I have left behind, for I did not stop at any cape when the 
wind enabled me to navigate except at the town of Navidad, where 
I was very aafo and well taken eare of. And in troth mneh move I 
shoold have done if the ships bad swed me as might have been 
expected. This is certain, that the Eternal God our Lord, givei 
all things to those who obey him, and the victory when it seems 
impossible, and this evidently is an instance of it, for although peo- 
ple have talked of these lauds, all was conjecture unless proved by 
seeing them, for the greater part listened and judged more by hear- 
say Aaa by anything dse. 

EKnce then our Redeemer has given this victory to our illustrioos 
King and Queen, and celebrated their reign? hy such a great thing, 
aU Christendom ghould rejoice and make great festivals, and give 
solemn thanks to the Blessed Trinity, with solemn praises for the 
CMltation of so much people to onr holy faith ; and next for the 
temporal bkssmgs whidi not only Spain but thqr wOl enjoy in be- 
coming Christiaas, and which last may shortly be aocomplislicd. 

Wfittan in the eaiavel off the Canary Islands*, on the fifteenth of 
Febroary, nbety-three. 

• See note at eendaslon. 
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The foibwiag it totrodiwed into ike letter mfter beia^ dosnd. 

After writini^ the above, being in the Castilian Sea, (off the coast 
of Castile,) I expericnceil so -cvcre a wind from South and Sonth- 
East, that I have been obliged to run to-day into this port of Li:<- 
boo, and only by a miracle got safely io, from whence I intended tu 
write to yoor HighneMM. Id all parte of the Indiet I bave found 
the weather like that of May, where I went in nincty-thrce days 
and returned in seven ty-eight, saving these thirteen days of bad 
weather that I liave been detained beating about in this sea. Every 
seaman here say«, that never was so severe a winter nor such loss of 
•hipi. 

Dated the fourth of March. 

Senor Navarrete observes respecting the (Jatc, that iov Canaries 
must be meant the Azores, as the diary will show. And he adds,-~ 

" The foregoing letter of Columbus was addressed to Luis de 
Santangci, the Escribano de Racion of the Catholic Sovereigns. 
The office belonged to the royal houjie of Aragon, and was similar 
to that of CcHntador Mayor to the Otovrn of Oattile, which wu 
filled Alonzo de Qointanilla. Thus there were two Gontadorei 
MayoreSy who might be considered Chiefs of the Household, in fa- 
vour of the Admiral. The same Santangel was Treasurer to the 
Household and C'ourt of Castile jointly with Francisco Pincla 
Jurado dc Sevilla, who also took u part iu the first atlairs of the 
Indice." 

With reference to the passagt! he also adds, — " In the original 
the numbers are in Roman numerals, very indistinct. He should 
have said seventy-one days. For Columbus having sailed from the 
bar of Saltevon tiie 8rd of August and landed at San Salvador on 
the 13th of Oetober, it it dear the voyage was seventy-one daya 
and forty-eight home, reckoning the latter from the 16th of Janu- 
ary, when ]i(> sailed from the Gulf of Flechat to the 4th of March, 
when he arrived at Lisbon." 

On the 8ol||eet of people with taili, Navarrete very properly ob- 
eerves, — " These extravagant noliona aroie hwt the ignoranoe of 

the natives, and also from their not being clearly miderstood by the 
Admiral and his men, who neither understood their iangoage nor 
their expressions." 

X 
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The foUowing MkaowkdgineDt, whieh is ktter No. XV. of Na^ 
vanvte's CoUeetioB (toI. ii., 81,) wis Mot far the luicgobg letter. 

The King end the Queen. 

Don Chritlopher Golnmbni, onr Admhrel of the Ooeen Sea, Vioe 
Roy and Gkivemor of the lebunde whieh have been dweovered in 
the ladies. 

Tour ktlert am hefi»e us, and we have mneh plearare in learning 
Uttt which they oonttln, and that the Lord has granted so htyipj a 
result to your enterprise, and protected you in what you have com- 
menced; — in which his service will be advanced, and o«r kingdoms 
much benefited. May it please the Lord, besides your having 
served him thus, you shall receive from us our acknowledgments, 
which be assured you have ae yoor services and your achievements 
merit. 

And since we wish that you may continne to carry on the work 
you have b^gun, we desire that for our service you will speedily 
and with all dispatch come to us, that nil necessary provision may 
be timely made. And as you may perceive that summer has com- 
menced, and the time is not g^ne by for going there, you will ascer- 
tain if anything can be done in Seville or other plaoes to forward 
yonr return to the land which yon have foand. 

Write to us by our messenger, who is to return immediatdy ; in 
order that such things may be provided as are necessary, eo that 
when you go from hence everything may be ready for you. 

I THB KlHO. 

I THE Qt KRN. 

From Baroelooa, on the 80th of Maroh^ 98. 
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SUMMARY OF THE SEVERAL VOYAGES OF 

COLUMBUS. 



It may interest the reader to follow Columbus through his sub- 
Hequent career, briefly noticing the principal events of bis voyages ; 
■nd it may be oaefol to preserve Ibr Mbnam m tiiit Tdame a geue- 
nl view of then. 
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Coniriled on the aadiority of Navamte.* 



DM«| WlMM 

ML ftma. 



First. 13 Aujp 
I 149« 
Seoond^d Sep. 
1 1493 

ThlidSOHay 
1498 



Fourth 11 May 
1504f 



Dtlaol 



Pill 08 du Palu« de 



Moguer. 
Ciidis. 



S.Luoar 
de Barra- 



Cadiz. 



Mog^Ufr. 
Gadis. 



Cadis. 



8. Lucar 
de Barra- 



l ''Mar. 

1493 
llJuiu- 

1496 



1600 



7 Nov 
l.>04 



Hulbv of TsMSk^ I 



Thr«« vessels ; Santa Maria, 
Ptnta, and Nina. 

SfVetlU'rii VI sscls. f1ii('t> of 

which wtTe 6hij)», thw re- 
mainder oarav^ls. Co- 
lumb is's ship "*"*f^ tba 
Miirig^ulantt?. 

Six vemelfl. Retnraad a 
pri-idiur, — by onler of 
ii«> I >adU la,— released and 
ordenNl to Court on his 
an iviil. 

Four veanela; uanuHl Capi- 
tsoe, Santiago, Vizcaino, 
caravds; and Galiego, 
sliip. 



• 8oHks dates dMbr from ether anthoritiss. 
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SECOND VOYAC^B. 

1493—1496. 

The BQCCess of the first voyage of Columbus wns considered so 
great by the Spanish Sovereigns, that measures were speedily 
adopted for another on a far more extensive scale. His reception at 
Biireelona by Ferdinand and Isabella was most gratifying to him. 
He was tiwn in the meridian of bis good fortune, placed imme- 
diately in command of the expedition which was preparing with alt 
haste to follow up his discoveries. Indeed, so important was it in 
the estimation of tlie Spanish Court to do this before the Portuguese, 
that while overtures were going forward between the Spanish and 
PoitugoGse Sovereigns and the Pope as to whom the discoveries 
sbonld bdong, Cdambus sailed from Gadia witii a fleet of sevmitoeB 
vessels, in which were embarked aboat 1500 people. 

In six days they arrived nt GoTnera, where they replenished their 
water und fuel, sailinu: uguin on the Srd of October, and on the 8rd 
of November following made land. 

It proved to be the island called Dendi^ea, so named from being 
discovered on Sunday. A second bland was also seen, and soon 
afterwards several others to the. number of six, and a harbour was 
found in one of them, called Marignlante after the Admiral's ship, 
A day or two was j(i\ssed here to recruit the health of the people, 
when the ships again mude sail and discovered Guadaloupe, where 
they again anchor. The natives fly from the Spantttrds, who ex- 
plore llie island and capture some. 

On the lOtb of November the Admiral sails, having been delayed 
waiting for one of his officers absent in the island, and d'scovers 
Monserrate, reported to be depopulated by the Caribs, and therefore 
the Admiral did not stop there, but continued on tor another seen in 
the evening and named by him Santa Marim Im Bedonda, and 
finding be was approaching dangerous navigation, the Admiral an- 
chors for the night, and the next morning discovos Santa Maria la 
Antifftta. But anxious to reach Espahola as soon as possible, the 
Admiral does not stop at any of thej»e, and on the following day 
arrives at San Martin, where, from its appearance, he is induced to 
anchor to see the kind of people by wlmm it b inhabited. The ua- 
tives fly from him, and some are captured, and here occurs the first 
scnffle between them and the Spaniards on the present voyage. 
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After • few boura' stay tfie Admiral wvk, and diaoovera Smia Oug, 
where he again anchors on Thursday the 14th of November. 

On the next day he lands and discovers, as he believes, gold in 

the island From thence lie {joes to the Virfi;in Island Group, 
naming tlicin the Onre mil V irgeneti, and names the largest of them 
Ursula. Leuving these, he discovers Burengueo, which he names San 
BauHtia now Pcrto Bieo$ running down th« ooaaty and anchoring 
for two daysy he named the Etuenada de Mojft^fiiet, All theee 
islands were the discoveries of this voyage, none of them haviag 
been seen before. 

Fronj Porto liico the Admiral piiiee<'ded to Espanola, and ^ome 
doubts aro:>c as to whether it was this island, as no one had seen it 
from the Soath-Eeat at then approaehed. The Momt and Afmsoa 
islands wens named, and the low land of Cape JBttgaHo* The native 
names of MayU, the South-East portioa of the island, Xamana, 
adjoining it, and Dohio, We:*t of these, are sevemlly nnTiicd us the 
province? oi Kapniiola Cahra Inland is pas^sed and Monte C/iristi, 
and the Admiral anchors ott the port of La Navidad on Wednesday 
the 5l7di of November, and movee into it on the evening of the SBth* 

)Iis signab are unanswered, be is unable to discover any of hie 
people lelt there on his former voyage, and learns from Guacana- 
gari. whom he fiiidij wounded and ill, all the luisfortnnes that bad 
befallen them in liis absenee. A relution of (tiiacaiiagari visits Co- 
lumbu^i with presents, and the replies made as to the i'ate of the 
S|)aniardi are nnaatisftctory, — the nadves semn cantiout of Cdum- 
bits, and the feet of tbeir having been all killed, it ascertained, — 
Ouacanf^ari is stated to feign bdng wounded, and he is unworthily 
suspected of being the aggressor. 

C<»liimbii9 looks on t for another site for a city. Sonic natives being 
found with ui licle* which belonged to the Spaniards, gives rii»e to suspi- 
cions of *^betr having been killed by other native Chiefs. Guucana- 
gari invitee Columbot to go and tee him, and evinoet torrow at the 
fate of his country men, and says by whom they were slain. He visits 
Cohimbus, who believes him innocent. Among tlie natives captured 
by the Spani:ir(l> ami taken on board their ships, were two women, 
w ho made their escape, on which they are demanded by Columbus 
of Guacanagari, — the me^isengers finding this Chief bad abandoned 
the plac<>, come to the conclusion that he had been concerned in the 
death of those Spaniards who had been left by Columbus, until 
from further evidence the helii f is «et aside. The city of Isabella 
foonde<l at Puerto Del/in. ('olunibus sends twelve of his ships 
home, with s^ome proiluce of the island and natlve^) with overtnri« 
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ill refepenee to th^ employiDeiit m ^ym, whkib wm tt§BetaA by 
the energetic and wwnn-lieiirted bab^Ilm. 

The Admiral sets oot on an expedition to the ioterior of the iilaiid 
and selects a pluce for a fort, which is subsequently built and gar- 
risoned, and named San Thomas. Columbus returns to Isabella on 
the 29th March, and tiads sickness and despondency among his 
people, and nueli diiaftetkMi againsl him. 

He prepaies hr further diBCo^eries^ and sails from babella on the 
24th of April, and on the 29th reached the Eaat end of Cuba; 
following then the Southern shore to the West, on the 2nd of 
Mav anchored in the harbour of San Jogo de Cuba ; and being 
advised by the natives to go to the South, sailed the next day, dis- 
covering the Idand of Jamaica^ which be named San Jago ; bat 
disappointed in not finding gdd, he shaped hb course again for 
Cuba, nialcing the island at Cape de la Cruz, to the West of where he 
had left it; — and pursuing the shores Westerly, soon found himself 
in a labyrinth of small inland;?, to which he gave the name of the 
Queen's (iarden. He continued to the Westward until the 13th of 
June, when, turning to the South-East, he found bis ships in that 
labyrinth of islands and shoals sniToumding the Ide of Pines, the 
largest of which he named EvanyeUBtOf and which occupied him 
many days to get clear of, and on the 18th of July anchored off 
Cape de la Cruz, from whence he stood to the South, and rounded 
the West cud of Jamaica, making but slow progress to the East- 
ward. Without attempting to land on Jamaica, he continued mak- 
ing his way to the East, and on the 20th of August reached Cape 
TVfttfron, the Western end of Hispafiohu Without knowing that it 
w^s his favourite island, he continued along the South shore of it to 
the Eastward, and reached the Eastern end of the island <m the 24di 
of September. 

Columbus continued on to the Eastward towards Porto Rido; 
but the long and severe trial he had nndergoae of five months, 
ather beating to windward and extricating his ship from the danger- 

ons navigation of the South coast of Cuba, exhausted his physical 
powers, and illness overtook him, which, it is said, nearly cost him 
his life. His ship was speedily taken back to Isabella, where, on 
recovering himself in some degree, he had the satisfaction of finding 
his brother Bartholomew* whom he had not seen nnoe he went to 
ofibr his project to Henry the Seventh. The company of Bartho- 
lomew was most latisfhetory to the Admiral, who stood much in 
need of such a companion, one to whom he could confide his 
tliougbts in the responsible position which he held, surrounded by 
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discontent and diiappointnMmt, and whoie matorad knowledge of 
the world proved of great service to bim. 

Columbus imnaedintcly appointed him Governor of tbe island, a 
measure whiclj was said to be much disapproved by Ferdinand. 
The natives bad been so long subjected to tbe most cruel treatment 
from the Spaniards in the interior of the island, and eo mnoh dieaf- 
feetion prarailed against Colambos, that his ofders were no longer 
obeyed. At the bead of the disafi^ted was one Pedro Margarite 
and a friar named Boyle, who took possession of some of the ships 
and sailed for Spain. The fortress of Sf. Thomas was nearly de- 
serted by the soldiers, many of whom thus fell an easy prey to the 
nativeay who^ under tlio direction of the Chief Oaonobo, had risen 
against tbenu Seebg this, Caonobo ooUeeted a large body of his 
ooontrymen, (said to be 10,000,) and laid siege to the fort : but it 
was so well defeiuled under the command of Alonzo de Ojeda, with 
only fifty men, that they were beaten utf. Tl)e natives of the whole 
island, excepting Gruacauagari, were now in arms against the Span- 
iards ; this wordiy Chief and his par^ adhered to the Spaniards, 
doing them great service. Odnmbns sends relief to the fortress 
established in the island named Magdalena, and forms another, 
calhni Concepcion; and while prepnmtioi)>< were making to meet tbe 
natives, Alonzo fie Ojeda, by a bold and daring piece of strategy, 
brings Caonoi>o a pri:>oner to Columbus. 

At this junclore of affairs four ships arrived with pmyinoas and 
clothing for the oolony, and letters for Columbus from the Spanish 
fiovermgns, approving of his misisure^. He was also invited to re« 
turn home to asabt in determining the boundary line assigned by 
tbe Pope, dividing; the Sjiani^h froni the Portusjiieso diseoveries. 
But the health ot the Adiuirul would not permit him then to under- 
take the voyage, and he sent his brother Diego with five ships, 
carrying a small quandty of gold, some of the produce of the is- 
land, and 600 natives, proposing tbey should be publicly sold at 
Seville. The interlerence of Isabella, it is related, prevented this 
from taking place. 

Affairs in the island meanwhile were reaching their crisis, and the 
battle of Ve-xa took place, in which the Spaniards overcatne the 
whole body ut the natives in the island. To make up for their 
want of numbers, thqr bad obtained nattre dogs from Cuba, the 
ferocions bloodhound, and thus was sacrified tbe greater proportion 
of the natives under cruelties tbe most appalling. The remaining 
natives, driven to despair, were thns nt the mercy of their inhuman 
conquerors. A tax of gold was levied throughout the island from 
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each native, who as a device to rid themselves of the Spaniards de- 
stmyed the crop-, thus thinking to starve tbem away. The effect 
of this measure fell heavier on themselves than on their roasters, 
who- had provinoaft, And maay ol tlie natiyes fell vietima to their 
own act. 

Meanwhile the enemies of Columbus had not been idle; Forescai 
Pedro Margarite, and Friar Boyle, had succeeded in undermining 
him at home, by spreading their own stories, the result of which yvm 
to institute an inquiry. 1 he person selected for this mission was 
one Jaan Agoado, whoafriTedmt Isabella in October, 1405, when 
Colnmbus was abwnt in the idand. He met with more xespectiVom 
die Admiral than Calombns did from him, interfering with Ini 
government, and arresting certain individuals. But having con* 
eluded his inquiry, Columbus determines on proceeding to Spain, 
and they sail in different ships, that of Aguado suffering from the 
effects of a hurricane, which Columbus had advised him of being at 
hand, and whose sapsrior knowledge bad oaabled him to avoid; It 
was on the 10th of March, 1496, that Colnrobus left the iihnd| and 
from keeping too fiu* to the South, did not reach Cadis until the 
11th of June. 



THIRD VOYAGB. 
14fie— 1500. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of his enemies, Columbus was re- 
ceived by the Spanish Sovereigns with marked attention on his 
return from his second voyage, and his proposals for a third were 
readily accepted. He was ander the impression that he had disco- 
vered the shores of the Asiatic continent, and that Cvba was a ]ienin- 
sula, and proposed in another expedition to carry his dncoveries into * 
the interior. He asked for eight ships, two of which were to proceed 
to Isabella with supplies for the settlement, while the others would 
accompany him. All this was acceded to, and it was determined 
that every requirement fbr the e»tablishment of a colony should be 
prepared. Emigrants were ]nt»vided at the public expence. Such 
were the deterroinations and measures adopted accordingly; bnt 
Colnmbus was not so popular as he had been. Enemies had been 
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•t work, wtd mo one mme tonmrd to teoond hb vim or to mtry 
out the> iotntionB of tlu> SovmeigiM. How difiSnmt was this from 

the eagerness with which the second expedition was cro\vil('<l with 
volunteers,— anxious only to go and return home with thai libund- 
ance of gold which was now found to be chimerical, or not so easily 
to be obtained a« they iouigioed. It was oeoeatary not only to levy 
Mippliee of tbiiMy bnt wberewith ■hoold they be aioaiied; and Co- 
lomboe hoe been blamed for proposing to make BtpaHtia a penal 
settlement, and to (ill hb shtpa with ooBviotod febMi» to andergo 
there their term of banishment. 

Preparatiuus had been slowly going on, and this measure speedily 
filled hie ships, and all the cquipmenta for the expedition being at 
length eoapleled, Colaiabaa pot to tea fnm the port of San Locar 
de Bamuneda on the dOth of May, 1406^ aad eteerad for tihe 
Canaries as before, and intending to adopt a more southern route, 
the Admiral continued on for the Cape Verd Islands, which he 
TCaehtd on the 27th of June. Intending to stop a few days here, 
he ent on three of hit thipe to Etpauola, himself sailing on the 6th 
of Jnly. 

The Admiral had detertiaed on Albwing a nuwe Southern route 
than in either of his former voyages, and having reached the paral- 
lel of o"" North, found himself in that zone of calms and baffling 
winds between the trade winds, — suffering under such heat as had 
never been ezperienoed, which was not lessened by the deloge of 
laiii with which it waa aaeeipaaied. Tha eflbet waa ftk eeMrely 
both by thipe and erewa, the hitter toMagfttMiillBett, from whieh 
Columbus was not exempt Having escaped from this darance, he 
continued on his Westerly course until the heights of the island of 
Trinidad were descried. The ii^laud appears to owe this name to the 
ciroumttance of three of its loftiett peaks being first teen, tnggesting 
to the ftrtile iaiaghntion of Oolonibne the idea of the Trinity not 
at jat remembered by him in naming hit ditcoveriet. He p roc e edi 
along the South shore of Trinidad, and entered the gulf between it 
and the shore of America by a channel, which, from the violence of 
the current, he called the Boca del Sierpe, — Serpent's Mouth, — and 
itood to die Nortfi along that shore, and shortly arrived at the 
Nortbom entranee of the gnlf. Hew he Iband a onnent nHwa 
violent than that to the South, and which, from the dangerous na- 
ture of it, he named the Drajjon'^j Mouth, — Boca del Drago. He 
now pursued his course to the West alon;:^ the American shore, but 
on reaching the islands Ctibagua and Margarita^ he left it for Ui* 
paniola. Anxiety aboot the eattienenti^ ahHig with latigne whieh 

T 
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he was not then in health to endure, perbapB were the reasons for 
tills measure. And he made for the entrance of the River Ozenie, 
whrre he had desired his brother to construct a fortress, one which 
afterwards became the city of San Domingo, and the principal place 
in the island. But the carrait drifted his ship to leeward of this 
part, and he made tbe ooMt to the Westward; Landing a meaien- 
get to go to him, he had to undergo a tedious beat to windward, 
and reached his port on the 80th of August. His brother came out 
to meet him, and, it is related, was struck with the bag^rd and 
worn out appearance of the Admiral. Trouble and anxiety of 
mind had sorely tried him, while the enervating e&cts of the cli- 
mate had eeverdy testied his physical powers. 

The afiairs of the island and its government now presented a 
labyrinth of difficulty which he had to encounter, and when it is 
oonsidered the kind of people he had brought with him, the op- 
pressed condition of the natives, and the disaifection of some of the 
Spaniardfl, he now fbond himself entering on a field of discord and 
danger, worse than all tiie triab of navigation he had yet nndo^ione. 
The troubles of government in quelling little ebullitions of discon- 
tent which followed his arrival, and which had been abundantly 
plentiful in his absence, were nothing in comparison with. th«,' open 
rebellion of Roldan, a Spanieu-d, whom he Imd appointed Alcalde, or 
Chief Magistrate, a post in the government of the island next to 
that of Adefantado, held by bis Inrotlier. Tliis man conceived tfie 
plan of getting rid of the Adslantado and taking his place ; and to 
effect his purpose, easily won over a body of Spaniards, with fair 
promises, and raised the natives against him, who were too eager to 
adopt any course that they believed would rid them of the Spaniards. 
Tlie Western end of Hispafiola, a department of it called Xaragua, 
formed the head-qnarters of tide tmlHilent rebd, where it was easy 
to assemble a large body of the natives, too ready to rise against tbe 
government. Soon after the an-i\'al of Columbus the three ships 
which he had sent forward from the Cape de Verd Islands arrived 
at the West end of tbe island having been drifted from their reckoning 
by the eoiient^ and thdr crews strengthened Bddan's party, being 
OMOy won over by bim, and ready^ any such desperate work as he 
was engaged in. All tbe conciliatory powers of the Admiral were 
now devoted to prevent extremities in dealing with the rebels, and after 
a year nearly employed in overtures, he succeeded in allowing Rol- 
dan conditions, which only the peculiar state of afiairs and tbe re- 
sources of the Governor would justify, and then oucc more order 
and qniet were estahllsbed in the islaad. This stele of things waa 
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destined, however, to be but of ibort duration. The elements off 
discord were ia operation at home, and the enemies of Columbus 
were too successful in laying the foundation of his ruin, the. first 
symptoms of which appeared in the arrival of Alonzo de Ojcda at 
Xaragua, who had fitted out a ship, and having been encouraged 
by PoMBw thowhig him the dwrli tent hone by Caliiinbii% hod 
gone over the Mmo ooert as the Admiral hi the present voyage. 
His attempt, however, to disturb the goverment of Hiqpifiolft wee 
defeated by Roldan, who, by a bold fu tifico, got possession of his 
boat by mastering his crew, and making them prisoner ; and Ojeda, 
knowing that he was infringing the licence he possessed, was cou- 
toot to put up with the km, end MUed ftoa the idend. This voy- 
ege of Ojede obtaine interast fiom the pw se n ea of Amerigo Vee- 
poeeiy en expert Florentine navigator, on board, who wet destined 
afterwards to take that prominent part in the future voyages of the 
Spaniards by which his name was left to the continents of the New 
World, on the borders of which the ships of the Spaniards as well 
nt llie P^irtugaese were hovering. Odbmboe bed iJwnye imegined 
that Cuba was bat an Enstern promontory of Asia, and the ooest of 
Pnria, whieh bed been his last diseovery, n hrge island, and bed 
bestowed names with that religious veneration which always signal- 
iz(Kl him. To leave his own name anywhere, seems to have been 
the farthest from his mind, nor was the desire of doing so to be im- 
puted to Amerigo, who wns father of a modeet retiring dispositiaii 
tee one whieh wonU eonrt pobUd^ by nny eneh eet Tim eiin> 
meter of Amerigo Vespucci was one whMl obtained for him reqwet 
and admimtion both for his talents ee n tenman and goodooemo- 
grapher, as well ns a good num. 

The afiairs of Hispanuia were now iu a prosperous coudilion. 
Rebellion wee qnelled, the nntivee rnigned to their fiite^ the erope 
nbondenty end everything pr^gressfaig mtisflmtorily .under the nUe 
management of the Adelantado, BartbolomeWi the broUier of Co- 
lumbus, assisted by hi^ advice, when consternation was spread 
around ItV the arrival of Francisco de Bobadilla, who had been 
appointed Commissioner from Spain to inquire into the adairs 
of the government, and inveeted witfi power, if he ftmid them 
endh ee to disapprove of, to take on himself the oHlee of Go- 
vernor. Of course he did so. The enemies of rolumbue bad 
succeeded entirely in this appointment. The Commissioner was 
a man who needed no consideration of the state of affairs in 
the government of Hispanola. His object was the station of 
Governor; end very loon «Aer hie errfviil tiw Adebntedo Bar- 
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tholonew, Ooliirabin hianelf, and his eoo Diego, wci« pritooen 

in chains. Bobadilla httd eoUeoted a mass of ahaord charges against 
them, founded on felee evidence of the most ffro^ and improlwible 
kind, and with this they were sent home for triul. To the honour 
of the Captain, who commanded the ship in which they were em- 
barked, be it Mid that he fespeetAilly oflbrad to reieaie the Adeiixal 
from biainMMaeflooii as they had sailed; KatwUeh hepoeitivdj 
refused, with tlie observation, that they liad-been placed on bim 1^ 
the King's command and by his command only should they be re- 
moved. The arrival of the Admiral in so humiliating a condition 
excited public indignation greatly in his favour, and a letter which 
Oolanbos had written during the voyage to a lady wlw had efaaiige 
of the Prince Jnan, having reached the Queen, prodneed theeftcA 
of oidiviag lilni- fiwlliwith to Court, and snpplying him with the 
means of complying with the order in a manner becoming his rank- 
In tlie rnoTitli of December following his arrival, Columbus appeared 
at Court, and was " received by their Majesties with unquahfied 
fiiTour and distinetioB. When Iha Qaeen beheid this veneiable 
man i^iproaeh, and thonght on all he had deserved and on all he 
had sufiered, she was moved to tears. Columbus had borne up 
firmly against the stern conflicts of the world, — he had endured 
with lofty scorn the injuries and insults of ignoble men,- but he 
{losbcssed a stiong and quick sensibility." Washingtou Irving 
eontinaes the interesting deseriptioa of this mterview with the 8o« 
voeigna, and his reception by Isabella, to whieii tihe reader may 
refer, and at the end of which Bobadilla was declared to have act«i 
contrary to his orders, and Colnmbos was to be restored to his 
former privil^es and dignities. 



VOOKTB VOTAQB. 

It has been well observed that although the early discoveries of 
the Portuguese in the East were richer than those of the Spaniards 
in the West, the latter were made by boldly saih'ng across the ocean, 
while the former were contented to extend theirs along the African 
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oOMt, without kftviog it. Hie FortngiMie had by tiiit meu» 

doubled the Cape, and had reached India under Cabral, who had 
retunied about the time that Columbus had i^ain applied to the 
Spanish (iovernmeut to be sent on a voyage to ascertain it' there 
M aji nut some sUraight route which those parts could be reached 
from the Woit whieb he bad left. Four cvaTdt were aiirigned to 
bim on tble expeditioB, manned by 160 men, with whieh be MuIed 
from Cadiz on the 11th of May, 1004, arrived at the Grand Canary 
on the 20tli, and finally Ift't Forro on the 26th of that month. On 
the 15th of June he (lis( t)V( red land, called Muntinino, (St. Lucia,) 
uud here the opinions ot the seamen were tuken us to the course to 
be fi^wed, when it was agreed they ebonld go to Bipamku He 
was not permitted to anebnr nor enter the port of Sr. Dtmhigo. 
Here be encountered m eevere etorm, which, however, his vessels 
weatl»ere<l after suflerinjj, and in which several ships of a large fleet 
that was destined for S|)ttin foundered, with all on board, among 
whom were his enemies, Bobadilia uud liolduu, with othera who 
badeootriboted to hie miiftrtnnot. A co M ide m blo amonnt of gold 
and other p ro p er ty was lost, and it ia stated that only one waa left 
to make tlie voyage to Spain, and that one oontained n large qoan- 
tity of gold belonging to Colnnihus. 

From St. Domingo Columbus steered Westward, and on the 14th 
of J uiy made the island of Jamaicctf about the Morant Ccqfs, from 
whanee he atood to the Northward to Onba, whieb having been al- 
ready dieoovered, he stood away to the Southward, and made an 
island now called Ouanqja(Bonacca of tlic charts,) from whence he 
di«covpre<] the coast of TVuxiUo, about ten h-ngues distant, and 
sailed tor it, taking with him an Indian of the island as interpreter; 
arriving in the port of Truxillo, near a point culled by the Admiral 
Pamt Ckunmu. From thenoe be oonlinned diseoveri ng the ooast to 
the Eastward, aneboring at night, and ealled the Sio Tmio of the 
chart Rio de la PoneMion. But it was not until the 14th of 8ep> 
tember that he was able to reach Cape (iracicu d Dios, having ex- 
perienced nothing but a succession of gales and adverse winds, in 
the course of which his sorrows were increased by the reflection that 
be bad been the meana of bringing his brother and son with bun m 
the voyage to undergo all the auftring they had thus endured. 

At leagtl), having rounded Cape Gracias d Dioa, he stood to the 
Southward along the coast, in hop« of finding a stmit leading to 
the Westwanl, anchoring at Blenfieids and I*ort San Juan de Ni- 
car Off ua. Thence he continued to the large bay which bears the 
name of J iafti a tU Aiminmie, naming the Soea dti TVro, and took 
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on board Indians, who infonned him of another still larger to the 
Eastward, ealled by them Atturma, (the Chiriqui Lagoon of the 
ehart,) where he was on the 7th of October. From thence eood* 

nuing to the Eastward, till, on the 2nd of November, he <*Sime to a 
harbour whivih he gave the name of Portobelo, where he was obHged 
to leave one of- his ships (the Yizcaina) ou account of her rotten 
condition, and continuing onward arriyed at the Hiver Ouyga (Ve^ 
ragua of the chart,) and tbenoe went to Puerto dd lUtnU^ (Port 
Eacrebanos of the chart,) in which be arrived on the 26th of No- 
vember. Columbus remained here until the 5tb of December, wht'n 
he returned Westward, in consequence of information from the 
Indians he had on board that gold would not be found any further 
to the Eastward, bat might be had on the coast they had passed. 

On the lOtfa of January Colanibas entered the port of Bden, at 
the mouth of that river, after experiencing more severe weather. 
The Admiral had already endured moch from bad weather, bat 
describes this iu bittor terms. 

** For nine days," he says, " I wandered about (at sea) without 
a hope of escape. Never was the sea beheld so tumultuous, or in 
so fHghtfiil a condition of Ibam : the wind would admit of no sailing 
or of making for the shelter of land, and kept ns writhing about in 
waves boiling as if it were in a huge cauldron over a raging fire. 
The skies never presented so fearful an aspect. One whole day and 
night they were perpetually on fire, omitting flames like the mouth 
of an oven, and the lightning gleam seemed every moment as if it 
would oonsume the shifw. During all this time rain was inoessont— 
run it should not be called, for it was the deluge repeated again. 
The men were so exhausted that they desired to die rather than 
undergo such martyrdom. The ships were without anchora leaking 
throughout, and bereft of sail.'' 

It was with difiiculty the ships found theur way into this river to 
wUeh they had come on account of the gold mines tint were ie» 
ported to be near it, and after contentions with the natives^ who de- 
stroyed a settlement which he had formed, and killed many of his 
men, he was glad to leave it, although he was obliged to abandon 
another of his ships in consequence of being unable to get her over 
the bar. With the other two he commenced his return to EspanotOf 
oontinuing first to the Eastward nearly as (hr as the entrance to the 
(xu^ af Darien, shaping his course to the Nurtliward, on the let of 
May, 1608. Instead of arriving at Espatiola Columbus reached 
the coast of Cuba, after making the Caymanes chicos, according to 
Navarrcte, on the 10th. The current bad set him so tar to the 
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Westward that be readied the eout of (kAa »boat the Jardkm, 

where he ezperienoed another narrow eieape horn wreck, and had 

to make his way to windward along the coast as well as he could in 
his shattered vessels. Despairing of reaching Espanola, on the 24th 
of J one, 1503, he sought refuge in the Bay of Ht. Anfie, on the 
North ooMt of Jamaiea, where, finding his f«mib in ao leaky and 
disabled a eooditioa as to endanger the saibty of all on Imrd, ha 
mm oompelled to resort to the last extremity of raining diein on 
shore, and thus cutting off all hopes of escape unless assistance was 
sent to him from that island at which be had been already denied 
shelter on his arrival from Spain. 

It has been well obaemd, <hat Ao mensara of his cnhunities 
se em e d now to be Ibll. He was east ashore npon an island at a 
considerable distance from the only settlement of the Spaniards in 
America. His ships were ruined Ueyond the jKiwibiHty of being 
repaired. To convey an account of his situation to Hispaniola iqn 
peered imposaibie. and without this it was vain to expect relief." 

Between the 34tb of June, 1603, and the SSfli 9i the same month 
of IfiOi, Colambos and his brother Bartholomew miderweiit a series 
of tofferings in Jamaioa, ariong from the rebellion of some of his 
people, the want of provisions, the hostility of the Indians, which 
he overcame by the celebrated story of the eclipse of the moon, the 
unpardonable hostility of Ovando, the Governor of St. Domingo, 
and the difficulty which his fitithful Cgllower Mnndog, who had 
made his way in a oaaoe to the ishmd from Jamaica, had experi- 
mioed in obtaining a vessel. At length, having succeeded, Ovando 
despatched another with her, and on the 28th of June Columbus, 
with his people, left Jamaica, and arrived at St. Domingo on the 
Idth of August, being received with much respect by Ovando. On 
the ISth of September the Adnnral lallt St. Domingo with two ves- 
seb^ with one of whieh only, and that in a most disabled oonditio% 
ha entered the Port of San Lucar on the 7th of November following. 

Soon after his return, the Admiral, enfeebled by age, and worn 
Ont by illness, the result of tho^ hardships which he had under- 
gone, particularly in his last voyage, had the additional misfortune 
to kee hb patroaiM Isabe&a. He now directed all his eflbrto to 
obtaining for hb iHrother BarthdomeW a reward for his senrioes, and 
died, at the age of 71, on the 26th of May, 1506 ; his remains were 
deposited in the convent of San Francisco, at Valladolid. In the 
year 1613 they were trunsf* rred Id the monastery of Curtiijos dc las 
Cuevas, in Seville ; in which same monastery were dcpobiled those 
of his son Don Diego, who died the S8rd of February, 1696. In 
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the year 1536 the remains of the Admiral and hw ton Diego wert 

delivered for transfer to the city of Santo Domingo, in the island of 
Espanola, where they were interred in the cathedral by the alfar. 
Here they lay until 1796, when the island was ceded to France, on 
wbioh occasion they were transferred to Caba, where tbey were in- 
Uned op the right tide of tbe altar of tbe.ffktbadittl in the eity of 
Havana. 

The following (Nav. t. i. app. C L.) are tbe lines of D. Joan 
Melendes Vakles, to which refisroice has been made in p. 264. 

Desdc la popa hincharse 
Ve el inclito Colon la onda enemisja : 
£1 trueno retumbar ; la quilla incierta 
Ya|^ Uevada & la mereed dd viento: 
La Chusma sin aliento^ 

Y una honda sima hasta el abismo abierfa : 
i Vil galardou A su inmortal fatiga ! 

Per el en tan to escribe sin turbarse 
La inclita accion : liallarse 
Podra nn dia, ezdamando, tan preotado 
Deposito, y mi nombre celebrado 
De la fama ser&. Qaiso benigno 
Darle la mano el eielo ; 

Y entre las ondas placido el caniino 
Abrirle &u8to hasta el hispano sueio. 
Bl hombre por an arrqjo nn segundo 
Qosa doUado d imbito del mnndo. 

Among the official documents concerning tbe Admund pnserved 

by Navarrete, is ibat which entitled him to bear a Oastte and Lion 
on hb shield, which Ims been added to the title page of the ** Land- 
fiill." Drawn up in the usual voluminous style, after much pre- 
amble it says, " It is our pleasure, and we give our liceuce, &c., to 
place OTer yonr own arms a casde and a lion, which we give yon 
Ibr arms : that is to say, the castle of gold on a field of groen In the 
upper right quarter of the shield, and in the other on the left a lion 
rampant in purple on a field of gi een : in the lower right quarter of 
the shield, islands of gold in waves of the sea, and in the left lower 
quarter your own arms which you are accustomed to bear. The fore- 
going are to be considered as yonr arms and those of your descend- 
ants in perpetatty."— Nay. vol. ii., doc. xx,, p. 86-7. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 0OLUHBU8, 
WITH TBKB numLATfoir, 
Skawmg hit Progrwfrem the LoMffitU to Cuba* 



El Almirantti aaiio a tiem en la 
terca armadA y Martlii AIOOM Pin- 
ion y Vicf lite Anes, ffii hemuino, que 
era Capitau de la Nina p. 20, /. 17 

— SO toin6 poeesion de la 

dicha bin por el Rey i por la iim. 
p.'il,l. 2, 3.... Luego se ayunto alli' 

Buoha gente de la ista, I. 6 

renian ...adonde n6a Mfalwinoa, na- 
daudo, p. tl, I. i6f 17. 

SabadOf iSde Octvbre. — Vinieron 
4 la nao con almadias, p. /. t;8. 

Tra(an ovUloa de algodon 

filado y papagayoe, p. 23, /. 2, 3 

y todo daban por oualquiera oosa 
que se toe dieee, p. SS, 4, 5. 

DomingOf 14 de Octuhrc. — En 
■mfnw*'*^" mand^ aderfiiar el ba- 
tel de la nao y las barcas de las 
cnrabdas, y fue al luenffo de la isln, 
en el camiuo del Nornordeate, para 
Ter la otara parte que era de la otra 
parte del I^!»te que habia, y tam- 
Uen para ver loe poblaoiones, y 
Tide Ittego doe 6 tree y la gvnte, 

que v»-ni:in todos ('i lii pliiyn,/j. 24, 

i, 3—8 uoa Uaroaban q^ue 

Km— a oa A itorfa t maa yo tenia de 
ver una gronde restfnp^ de j>i»'dnis 
que oeroa toda aquella ula al rededor, 

1, 19 ~tl dentro delta eliita, /. 

S4b...*...-. la mar n^>n i*e mueve mas 

que dentro en uu pozo, /. 25 Yu 

•dmirtftodo aquel puerto, y despues 
me volvf d la nao y di lii v»'lii, y vi- 
de tantaa ialas que yo no aabia de- 



Friday, Vith of October.— 
Admiral landed in the boat armedf 
with Martin Alonzo Pinzon and Vin- 
cent Anea, his brother, who w;w 
Captain of the Nina, and took form- 
al ])oKS(-»sion of the iitland in the 
name of the Kin^ and Queen. A 
large number of natives soon col- 
lected. NatiTet avam out to the 
■hip. 

Saturday, \Mh of October —SMf 
visited by the natives in canoes — 
bringing' with them balb of cotton 
and parrots for sale — tiiey irave 
everything th^ had for whatever 
was given to tlieni> 

Sunday, iUh of October. — At 
daylight, I directed the boats of the 
ship to be prepared, and the boats 
of the caravelH iiiid went by the 
North- North-Eaat round the island 
to se« what there was on the oppo> 
site side to th(> F^st, whicli I liad 
seen, and to see the settlements i and 
I aoon saw two or three. Nitfivea 
cume running' to the shore, invitinp 
ua to land. But I was afraid of a 
reef whieih surrounds the island, but 

within which thv wati-r is <jui(e 
smooth as in a well. Purveyed the 
harbour with mueh satisfkction, and 

!if>»'rw;ir(?H rctuniod to t!u- sliiji and 
made aail, and luiw »u many inlands 
did not Imow to which to ffo flrat. 
Nativoa tliat I had takf i made 
6\gn9 that they were innumerable. 

Z 
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trnninarine d cual irin primero, y 
aquelloa hombres que yo tenia torna- 
do BM d«eiaii por Mfiaa que emm 
tantas y tantiie que no habia numero, 

p. i?3,/, 6 — 10 Por eude yo mii-^ 

por la mas <tfrande, y aquella detw- 
minf. andar, y asf hai^n, y st rii lejos 
desta de San Siivador, ciiico leguas 
y las otns deltas iiiai,del]as menos: 
todas son may lianas, sin monta- 
nas y muy fertiles, p. if 5, /, 1 1 — 
14. 

Liinei^, 15 de OcIjiItc. — Habia 
temptirejado esta uoche con temor 
do no lleirar 6 tiem a sorgir antes 
de la manana por no sabtr si la costa 
era limpia de bajag, j>. 25, /. li> — tl 

Y oomo 1* Ida foese mas 

lejos dti cinco le^uas, antts sera sit-te, 
y la marea me detuvo, seria iiifdio 
dia ensndo Uegue a la dieha isla, y 
fall^ que aquella haz, que t a de la 
parte de la ula de isan Salvador, se 
worn Norte Sur, y liAy en eOa oineo 
leirtiafi, y la otra qxie yo aegxti se cor- 
ria Les^te Ouetite, y hay en ella mm 
de diez legttss. Y como desta iala 
vide otra mayor alOueste, cargii^ las 

velaa, /. 23—29 a la cual 

puse nom /. ^5, bre la itia d» 
Hanta Maria de la Cone^teionf y 
cuaai al poner del sol floi^ acerca dd 
dioho cabo, p. 26, / 1, 2. 

Marfet, 16 de OctiUire.—m ame- 
neoleiido fat & tierra oon las baivas 

wmadas, /. 9, 10 y nos de- 

jaron ir por la isla y nos daban lo 
que les pedia. Y porque d vieoto 
cargaba a la traviesa Sueste no me 

quise detener, 1. 12 — 14. Y aei 

parti, que seiian las dies horas, oon 
el \ ieiito Sueste y tocaba de Sur pa- 
ra pasar 4 estotra isla, la cual es 

graadisina, p. f7, /. 16 — 18 

Y habia de esta isla tic Santa Maria 
a esta otra nueve l^uas Leate Oeste, 
y i6 Odtrs toda esta parte de la isla 

iforueste Sueste, I. 21- .?1 

inaa d« viente y ocho le^uaa on este 
hZf J es muy umadninoBtaSa nin- 
j?una, asi conio aquellasdo San Sal- 
vador y de Sauta Mar .'a, I. 24—27. 
Y estando A medio golfe destas 



Looked for the lar^tetit and resolved 
to {jpo to that, ne I am doing. It is 
alMvut Ave leagues off tins of Son 
Salvador, some more and some less. 
They are all even and without moon- 
tsine, very fertile. 



Monday y \Sth of Oc(oI/ct, — Lay 
by all nijrht tK) an not to an-ive off 
the island to land before daylight, 
not knowinp: whether the shore ia 
clear of rocks. Found the island 
further off than five leagrues - it ia 
rather seven — and the current de- 
tained m so that it whs noon before 
we arrived at it. And I found the 
side of the island next to S^ni Sal- 
vador trends North and South five 
leagues; the other, which I foUouedy 
lay East and West more than ten 
leag°ues. Ajid as i saw auuther 
lar^e Lilaud to the Westward, I 
made sail and I gave it tlie name of 
Santa Maria dt' la Concepcion. 
About sunset I andioved off the 
cape of diis ielaiul. 

Tuesday^ 16th of (Jcloher. — At 
dayli<,^ht landed with the boats armed. 
iS'atives sufiered us to go where we 
liked, and gave us what we asked 
&r. Wind heing- Soutii-East, has- 
tened to depart. About ten a.m. 
made sail with the wind at South- 
East to proceed to another very lai-^e 
island, borrowing- to Southward, nine 
leagues distant Irom this £a8t and 
West. AH tiiis part of the idand 
lies \orth-Wf8t and South -East 
more than twenty-eight leagues — 
very flat, no mountain; like San 
Salvador and Santa Maria. Beiii^- 
half way over, took up a native with 
his oanoe passinir from Santa Maria 
to tlm island of reniuiulitm. light 
airs and calm nearly all day. 
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dos Inlm, p. I. 4, 5 fall^ 

uii homhrr ^olo en nnn iihmulia que 
IMS poaaba de Siiiita Maria, a la Fer- 

nandina, /. 7, 8 j ntnigni6,„OBa 

CMhneria, /. ^B, '^[K 

MiercoieSf 17 de Octubre. — Tem- 
poriotf todft ta/tfk nooha bastu el dia 
que vine 4 una poblacion, adonde yo 
surgi, 6 adonde babia veuido aquel 
hombre que JQ lurfU 9Jtt,p, C8, /. 

38 — 34. & hana de toeift en- 

▼i4 el batel de la nao en derm por 

ag-ua, p. 39, 10, 11 y ellos mii»- 

moe traian los barriles llenoe al batel, 

p. f9, /. 19, 13 A, medio dia 

jiartf do lu poblacion adonde yo es- 

taba surgido para ir rodaar eata 

isla Femandina, y el viento era Sod- 

uesfe y Sur ; p. .JO, /. '26— y 

<iuena llevar el diotao oamino de Sur 

y Siiesto, /. 31, 3f. A la ida 

4 que alios llaman Sa/nocf, I. 3.3, 34 

y Martin Alonao Pinaou, /. 

SA me d^o que uno ddloe, 

If ]\)i\nn dado a en- 
tender que I, 36t por la parte del 
If omonMito inuy naa pnato ant>- 

dearia la Lda, 3i, /. t, '? 

df la vela al Nomorueste, y cuando 
Am mmks del eabo de la Ua, i dm 

le^^uaK, halle uii ntui/ m irarHIoxo 
puerto oou una boca, aunqne dos 
booaa ]» puede daeir, porque tiene 
un idao an medio, y son ambos muy 

angoataa, L 3—7 y asi surgi 

fbera d^l, y M en ^1 con todaa laa 

b:irc!i.>* d<' Ins im\ f(m, /. 10 — 11 

iiiondado llevar barriles para tomar 
agua, y an tierra halM anoa ooho 6 

dks hombrefl, f. 13-14 y 

noa amoatraron ahf ceroa la pobla- 
dni, adanda yo envitf la grata por a- 
^a, /. 14, 15... dotiive por espacio 

de dos boras, /. 17, lU Dea- 

pues de tomada a^ua volvf £ 1ft mo 
y di la velu, y sah' al N()nif<'tf tnnto 
que yo descubri toda ut^iii-Ua parte- 
da la isla hasta la coeta que m corre 

JjenU- Oui'hU; p. 3'_'. /. 1'.'— l.S 

El viento alii luc-^ro uma calmo y 
oommiaBad a ventar Oueeoorueate, I. 



17, 18 y asi tomi' la rueltnjmx- 

v<j>ruu toda usta nocbc, '.'o, *> 1 



Wtdnuday, 17 th of October.— I 
laid by until daylight, when we an* 
chore<l off a settlement to which the 
native had come wlio was picked up 
yesterday. At nine sent boat on 
shore for water. Natives asebted 
in carrying casks to the boat. About 
noon mode sail from the settletnent, 
wind South- West and South, to 
round ihe island, being anxious to 
get to the South-Elaitt lor the island 
whioh the natives call Samod, 
Martin Alonzo Pinion told mo tiurt 
one of (lii iii \\m\ given him to un- 
derstand that we should aoon ronnd 
the island to the Nordi-Norfh-Weat 
Made s;iil i)i that direction, and 
when about two lea^pies £rom the 
cape firand a retmarlUible port with 
two entrances it may h.' saiil. fur it 
has ft rocky islet, but vei-y narrow. 
Anohored ontaide and wrat into it 
with all till- boats of tlie .ship;* with 
casks for water. Pound eight or 
ten natives, who showed than the 

Hettlement and wlnje to find it. 
Detained about two hours, and 
havfaifir obtainad water, vstamad to 
.ship, made wiil to North-West, and 
discovered the coast of the island 
aa Ikr as wher» it rvna East and 
West. Wfaid then shifted to West- 
.N'orth-West, light — to I tumtd 
round and steered East-South- Bast 
and East rometimes and Sontii-Baat 
sometimes nil oight. 
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' aI Lwtesueste, y enando al Leete to- 
do y cuando ul Sufste, 21, 22. 

JttevMf 18 de Ociubre. - y o»to 
para upartanne de la tferra poique 
hacia muy gran cerrazon y el tiem- ■ 

Eo muy oargado,^. 32, /. 21 — 'i4... 1 
ovi6 nray taerte despues de media I 
Boebe hast.i cuasi el dia, '2.) 

J' not al cabo de la iafai de la parte 
el Sneate adoode eqiero aarg^ir ftata 
que nclan zeri jiara ver laa otras islaa 

adonde teugo de ir ; L 26 — 28 

Deepues que adarweidaegaf el vien- 
to, y fni en deredor de la ii*ln (juan- 

to pude, y 8urgi roas no fui en 

tieira, p 53, /. 1—4. 

Viir/u's, 10 de (Miibre — En 
smauecicndo levante laa andas, y 
anvi^ la earabda Plata al Leate y 
8ne«te y la CaraTx!ln N'ii'a al Sur- 
aueste, y yo con la nao fui al Sueste, 
y da^ orden que Ueraaen aquella 
vtu'lta fastft TiH flio disi, y despues que 
aniboe ae mudusen Iub derrotaii y ee 
feoon^eran para mf ; y lu^ antes 
que andiiflfinos tree lioniH viinos iirm 
iilla al L«8te, Bobre la cual de^jcai-ga- 
moa, y Ikfranioe a ella todoe tree na- 
vfoB nntes de medio dia a la punta 
del ^orte, adonde liaee un iileo y 
una resting^ de piedrafuera de dl al 
Norte, y otro entre ^1 y la isla pmn- 
de; la cual anombraron, I. 7 — 16... 
isla Saomete, a la cual puse nombre 
la Jimbcla. ¥.\ vieiito era Norte, y 
quedaba el dicho iaieo en derrota de 
\». isla Femtmdina^ de adonda Imbla 
partido Leete oueete, y ae corria 
deepues la ooeta desde el isleo al 
Oueete, y habia en ella doce leg-uas 
ftata un cabo, d quien yo Uam^ el 
CohohermotOy que es de la parte del 
Oueete ; y as! es fermoeo, redondo y 
may ibndo, sin bi^ae fuera de ^1, y 
al eonrfenzo ee de piedra y bajo, y 
mas adentro es playa de arena como 
auaai la dicha coeta ea, y ahi surgi, 

1. 17 — 26 eeta tfma ee mas 

alta que las otra^ islas fnlladas, 1. 31, 
al Nordeste hace una grande angla* 

p. M, I. 2,9 To quise ir a 

fuiyir en ella par.i salir A tierra, f. 
4f S maa era el fondo bajo y 



Thurgdajff IBth oj Odober.^to 
keep off tbe land, for tbe weaker 
beoaiiic vfiy bad— and rain fell from 
midnight till nearly daylight, and 
▼e at the Soatt-Bast part of the 
inland, wht rf I liojx' to iinclior fill 
it clears up, that we may find the 
other fdandii to wfaieh ire Imto to go. 
As eoon as it cleared up we made 
■ail and went round the island as far 
aa we aonldt and flira anclMmd-— 
bttt did mat land. 



Friday, I'.VA r./' October. — M 
daylight tripped tlie anc):or. Sent 
the Pinta to Eaat-flontli-Baat, aad 
the Nina to South-Soiith-EIaBt, and 
I, in the aliip, steered South- East. 
Caravels orderad to keep the eoursea 
friven till noon, and then to rejoin 
tihi]). Presently, before sailing three 
hours, discovered an ialaad to tbe 
Eastward, for which we steered, 
and all three arrived off the North 
point of it by noon ; where it makes 
A bare rot'lcy inlet nft" it and a reef 
Nortliward of it, and also between 
it and the island* Natives call this 
island Saometo — named it Isabella* 
The wind was North : and tbe inlet 
bears from Femandina, whence I 
had parted, East and West. The 
coast thence trends to the Westward 
twelve leagues, as far aa a cape, 
which 1 oail Cape Uennoeo — which 
is on the Western part — has no rocks 
off it — the shore is first rocky, and 
further in sandy, as nearly all the 
coast is. And here I anchored. 
Island much higher than others dis- 
coTored. It makea a neat angle to 
the Nortb-Bast. In^ed to have 
anchored there to land, but found 
the water ahoal with foul gnmnd, 
and oonld only baTO done ao fiur 
from land. Thit*, which I named 
Cape Fermoeo, is separated fipom 
Saometo— there are even smaU ia- 
landa batwam tiMm. 
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no podia surgrir miIto Iflifro do k 

titrra, /. .*>, 6 F>tf u ([iiien yo 

tligo t'abo Fermoto cxoo que e» iala 
•fwrtada da Stumttot y ran hay ya 
Otrri fiifrrmedias pequeua, /. i9, 31. 

tkibcuio to de Octubre.— Hoy al 
aol aaHdolevaiit^ltiaaiidaadadoiide 
yo istabn con In imo sur^ido en e«ta 
islu lie Saometv ul cuIm) del Sudueste, 
adonde yo puse nombre el Cabo de 
h iMf/uitn y a 1 • wla la Ii^ahrlu. pn- 
r<» imvegiir al Nurdc8t« y ul ix'Hte 
da la parta dal Sueate y Sur, p :)5, 

I. 1 — 6 y fiille todo tun hajo 

el fondo qu«> iiu |)ude eutrar ui iia- 
Veg^iu- ii ello, y vid« qiM ligtlieiMlo fli 
camiuo del Sii-l'irnte era miiy ^rnn 
rtxleo, y jwr ejito deterniine de me 
volvHr por el camiiio que halna trai- 
do del Nornordeflte de la part*' del 

Oueste, /. 8 — It! el viisnto roe 

futi tan (!ri(jaso <juf yo nunca puda 
haber la tierra ul Iuu;;u de la costn 
aalm en In noobe ; y poruuea peli 

So surf^ir tn aitaa ialaa, auvo «o el 
I, /. 13—15 yo me pose k 

tempongar 4 la vela toda esta noche, 

L 17 1 18 Lbh carabelas Burjp- 

•ron porque ae hallaron en tierra 
tAmprano, y pen«aro& que i sua ae- 
fiaa, /. 2()......Mft4MUvir; nMao 

qviae, /. ti. 

Domingo, ti de Oeluhn.^ A hu 
diez honi8 llr<rue uqui li »Hte cuho 
del ialeo, y aurgi y aaimiamo laa oa- 
belaa ; y despuea de haber oomido 
lb( ( II tierra, adoude a(|uf no habia 
otra poblaokm que una caaa, en la 
eoal no fUl^ i aadie que erao ooo 
tcmiir Si' Imhian fu)rido p .'?.'>, — 'i7 
Mali COD estoa oapitan«a I. itb ...a ver 

la iala, fl9 gnadm arboledoa, 

/. M Aqni ee g^randcs lag-unas, 

p. 36, /. 1 ......... y el ountar de loa 

pigaritoe, /. 4 fbimoe a nna 

jK)blarion, /. 21... .y porq^K- la .imiii- 
tad crecieite maa y loa requii ieae algo 
le hioe pedir afrna, j «Soa deapaeo 
que fui en lii niio vinieron luego d la 
play a cou sua calabaiaa lleoaa, /. 
28, 91. 

f.tmrs ".»',' de Oi tnbrc - Totla psta 
DOC be y hoy vstuvc aqui aguardando 



ikUurday^ ^(XA of October, — At 
nriae tripped onr anebora and 

made KJiil for the South-We«t cajw 
ot huometo, which 1 named Cape 
Lagmta^ and the island laabella, to 
iiavi,n»t«" to the North - Kawt and 
l<]ii.stwuixl bv the Soutb-£e«t and 
South, and nund all ao shallow that 
I could not enter it to navigate 
tliere, and J saw by ):oin^ to iSoulb- 
W«at it would be u louir way round 
— renolved therefore In refuni hy 
same route wi we hml come to 
North-North<Baat on the West aids. 
Wind too scant for ship to lay up 
aiuii^" shore except at nif^ht ; and 
bein;^ daiig'erous to anchor in the 
dark, kept under sail all ni>rht. The 
IMuta and Nina anchored becaiuw 
they reached the shore early, and 
made signu as usual to me to do a0| 
but I would not. 



Sunday, tUt of OefeAir.— At ten 
sri ived M former ancborafjre off Ca- 
bo del Isleo, and also the oaravela. 
Aftnr dinner landed, and found no 

otlier settleiurnt but one hut, whose 
owners bad deserted it frwn fiaar of 
ua. Vent with oflleen to explore 

the inland. Here are abundance of 
treea and parrots, and larsu la|^ns, 
—also ft setdement. Ana In order 
to increase our frit luLnhip (with na- 
tives) and as they might want some- 
thing*, I direetsd water to he aaked, 

and they soon bronphf calabashes 
full of it to tlie shore after 1 went 
onbottd. 



Mtmdn;/, •ittid of October. — At 
anchor oti (ja{>e Islco. Waiting: to 
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81 el Rey de u(iu{ 6 otnm penonas 

traeriau oro, />. 37, /. 14, 15 y 

vinieron muclios de esta g«nte, I. 16 

Tomamos Hgna para log navfos 

en una laguna que aqui eetd aoerca 
del calm del hlco, . 28, 29. 

Martes, 25 tie Oetubre.— Quidera 
hoy partir para la ida Chiba, p. 

38, t pues veo que aqui no 

hay mina de oro, y al rodear do es> 
tas idaii ha menester de muehas 

maneras de vlento, 1.7—9 

odbna muerta y Uueve muoho, 1. 22. 

If iereofo*, f4 ffo OrttiArtf.— Erta 
Docbe a media noclii- lovante \m au- 
olaa de la IsJa Imhdu del cabo del 
isko, p. 38, / 26, '28, y asi navieu^ 
fnHtn t'l dia ;il Oucaudueste, y 8me- 
necieudo caimo el viento y llovio, p. 

39, 1. 5, 6 y estuve asi 

con poL-o viinto fnstn que posuba de 
medio diay entonces tora6 a ventax 
muy amoroBO, y llevaba todas mis 
velas de la nao, maestra y dos bonc- 
taa, y trinqueto, y cebadera, y nie- 
sana, y vda do gavia y el liiatel por 
popa ; aiiduve al camino fasta 

2ue anucheciu y entonces me queda- 
I «l Oabo Verde de la ida f^-fioji* 
dUMt o1 cual t'a de la parte de Sur d 
la parte de Oueste, me quedaba al 
NoniMto* y hacfa do mi 4 A siete 
legriuui. Y porque ventaba ya recio, 
/. 5-^15 ......... acorde de amainar 

las Tolaa todas, salvo d trinqueto, /. 

21 — 2^ y em muy gran cer- 

razon y llovfa; mande amainar el 
trinquete, y no anduvimosoota nooho 
doe leguas, I. 24 — 26. 

Jxteves, 2.> de Octubre. — Navego 
deepueB del sol salido al OuoBte 
Sudueste hnsta las nueve honii^, an- 
dariau cinco len uas : despues mudo 
el ooadno al Oueste : andaban ocho 
millas por hora hasta la una despues 
de medio dia, y de alii liasta la« 
tree, y andarian cuarente y ouatro 
millas. Entonces viercn tierra, y 
eran siete a ocho islas, en luen($x> 
todas de Norte ft 8iir : dltttabnn de 
ellas cinco leg^as, p. 39, /. 27 - 3.?. 
■ Viemeiy t6 de Oe^uArc.— Estuvo 
do las tUolias islas do la poirtc del 



see tfae Kin<r of the island or his 
messenoi^rs, or other person who 
woidd bring g'old, &c. Visited by 
natives. Obtained water for the 
ship from a lagoon near cabu del 
isleo. 

Tuesday f 2Srd of Octo^r.— Anx- 
ious to depart for Cuba. I conclude 
that there is no gold mine in the is- 
land. And I see that to go round 
tiio iriand it would requhre die irind 
from all quarters. Dead oafan and 
much rain. 

WedneMkty, 94ih of Oelober.^Ai 
midnight tripped the anchor from 
Cabo del lalto and made sail for 
Cuha. Steered Wost-TTorfli-Weet 
until daylight, when it ffll calm, 
with rain, and so I continued with 
light airs and onhn until past noon, 
wliun I made all sail to h jrentlc 
breeze, setting the mainsail with 
both bonnets, the ftreeafl, the sprit- 
sail, and mizen and maiji-tnpsail, 
and the J>oat on the poop. iStood on 
tiras till evvning', when Cfape Verde 
of Fernandina^ which is the south- 
ernmost of the West part, iMre 
North- Weet eeven leagttee. Wind 
blew 8troii;r. Shortene<l Kail to the 
foresail — al'terwurdfl took in the fore- 
sail— and did not mk» good two 
leagnes. 



Thursday, '2bth of October. — Af- 
ter Huririse up to nine a.m. steered 
W^-Ht- South -West five leagues. At 
nine altered course to West — up to 
one, p.m., went eight miles an hour 
and also from one, p.m., to three, 
and went forty-four miles — then dis- 
covered land, consisting of seven or 
eight islets, extending North and 
South five leagues distant. 



Friday, 26th of October, — At uu- 
ohor off tho South end of the Islea 
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Bur, on todo bi^u ciuou 6 itew lefru- 
aa, muttp6 por allf, />. k), /. 2, 

SBA«i«, t7 de Otlulnre — I^iVHiiUi 
]m aiiclas nlido el dol de aquellas 
idM, que IlRm6 islaa Arena, 
por «1 poco fundo quti teniaii de la 
wurie ditl 8ur haata aeia lag^uaa. An- 
anvo ochu niillas por hura haHta la 
viiadeldia8unudueBt«,y hahriaii an- 
dadaouMWlftaiaiM, y haata la noclie 
ndarian veinte y oofao millaa al 
meiiBO camino, y antes de noohe ri- 
eron tierro, p. io, /. 11 — I6...inubca 
lluvia. Auduvieron el Sabodo fosta 
•1 pcMMr del aol dies y aiete leguas 
•1 SmdMtte, k 18—19. 

Domingo, 28 dS» Oeftiftiv — Fne 
ds allf eu deinunda de la Ula de Cu- 
km al Surtudueete, 4 1« taerra della 
IBM oerrsna, y entr6 m vn rio vniy 
hernioso y muy sin peli^^ro de bajo^ 
ni otroa iuoonvcnientes, y tuda la 
eoata que aadavo por aUI ara muj 
liundo V inuv limpiio ftafia tiana, ji. 
40, L %l—tb. 



Arenaa— dietant five or six leafrues. 

Saturday, tlth of Orfof/er. — At 
8uiiriB« tripped the anchor and made 
Rail from off those islandu which I 
call Islas Arenas, from the shoal 
water there is for six leagues to the 
southward of them. Up to one 
p.m. steered South-South-West, and 
made gixnl ei^ht inileH an hour, or 
forty milus (equal to t<;u leagues). 
Up to evening ran twenty -eight 
miles on same course (making seven 
leagues) and before night disoovered 
land. Had run up to sunaet to-day 
seventeen leagues South - South - 
West. Heavy rain. 

Sunday, f^h of OeUOtr. — Stand- 
iu;r Suuth-.St>uth-Wet<t for nearest 
laud of Cuba, and entered a beauti- 
fill inlet wHhont danger from rooks 
or other hindrance. The coast 
passed was bold and clear to the 
ahoTO. 
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Notel^Piigeei. 

" In the year 1619, not many years afterwards, Navarretc telU 
U8 that Martin Fernandez de Enciso, in hi& Suma de Geogrqfia, 
alludes to the church aa the only remxiaiit of it ttanding. Bnt to 
p t cic n r e its name a hermitage was founded at Huelva, with the title 
of Nuestra Sefiora de Saltes, in which the croeB is preserved, the only 
relict left of the place ; but vestiges of the town are yet to be seen." 

The Spanish shores frequented by Columbus excite an interest 
which one desires to satisfy by a reference to the chart. One could 
not expect to find any representation of what the port of Huelva 
was in his day, bnt might fiurly look for a chart showing its pnesent 
condition. Bnt, alas, we can find neither the one nor the other, — 
neither for the Antiquarian nor the Seaman ; there is only a con- 
glomeration of something of no further possible use than to indicate 
the position of Huelva. 

The shores from which Columbus sailed on his first voyage, are 
still in want of another ToAfio to ddineate tiben as he did those on 
the North coast of Spain. Wc look in vain ibr another series of 
wen finished plans^ on a good liberal scale, when we come to the 
Spanish shores, — such as those to which we have been accustomed 
on the coast of France. The best charts of the Sf>anish coast are 
thoac published by that Govej'nment in 1836, comprising a portion 
of the Noih-West coasi on a seale of 0*46 to the oich. These are 
by Captain F. Florez, of the Spanish Nayy, bnt what plans them 
are* such as Cadiz, and all the ports, are antiquated, out of 
date, and ought to be out of print. While the several maritime 
states of Europe have been one and all promoting commerce by 
having good charts made of their coasts and harbours and published 
on a liberal scale, all we can find of the coast of Spain is a chart of 
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ths MMl sbMt Cftpe VMtmn, tmA t nadtft pha of tto rtoiith of 
Ihe 0«Mlaii|aiTir. While thtt i a towt lBg pit neir tlie ttotttte of 

the Odid and the llnta and all their neiglibKoaring shores from CkfS 
St. Vincent to the Straits, celpbratefl in ancient history as the scene 
of traffic as well as deadly fray about the time of Cohimbus, are 
much in the same condition on the chart ^ow as they would have 
been left by him. Whatcan be woiMthw tfiiB,«rllwohaitof the 
•ppraMhei to the ooait of BtnAtm, «boot the mooth of the 
LlobregaL Let us hope thk ttate of tilings will not la6t lon^, 
that the example of Europe in encouraging liydrograjiliy will Ik» 
followed in the South, and that we shall sm'c an aUiLs of the Spunisli 
coust rivaling the finished productions of Beautemps Beaupre and 
surpaatiiug our own. 

Jk» iat Portugal, her hydrographieal energies seem to have hmg 
MBoe paned away. Their daye teem to have been numbefed with 
those of Pimentel ! We have never even seen a Portuguese plan of 
her two principal harbours of Lisbon and Oporto, — for even these 
our ships have alwayb l>een indebted to the labours of our own offi- 
cers. How long is this reproach to attach to a country which in 
former days extended mariliaie diieovery along the Afiioan shoi«e 
to the Gape and thence to India? ball the ancient renown of that 
long lilt of Portuguese seamen, from Bartholomew Diaz, Vasco da 
Oama, and Cabral, never to be revived ; the very islands of the 
Atlantic, Fernando Noronim, Tristan da Cunba, and Fernao do 
Po, are a reproacii to the present generation when we look, tor their 
works in hydrography ! The maritime energies of the Portuguese 
leem to have gone by at an era in history, and not a spark is left 
that once animated the amiable spirit of Prince Henry with tluit 
zeal for the succcm of maritime geogr^hy which esta b lished the 
celebrated school of Sagres. 

Let us hope that those two countries, whose seamen are so cele- 
brated in maritime enterprise of former days, will ere long follow 
the eimmple set to them by the ml of tiie Boropoan states, the 
shores of which are washed by the sea: that they will not finget 
their former greatness and feel the full force of those observatkms 
made by the celebrated veteran French Vice-Adiniml Bauilin over 
the remains of his companion at sea the no less celebrated Beau- 
temps Beaupre. They are words worth repeating; they cannot be 
too widely disseminated, afiecting as they do the very essence of the 
prosperity of nations, in the enconrageioent of forc^n ccmiroennal 
enterprise. Admiml Baudin mid : — 

La science de I'hydrographie, qui a pour but de determiner la 
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oonilgiinilMm enete det ofttes ffat baigne la mer, et du fimd iii£me 
de oetto mer, dant le voiniiagM da odtMyest vne dee aeienoes les 
pint teinemnient utile & I'humanit^. En offirant aux mai-ins des 
moyens de se guidor de jour et de nuit, k travers des labyrinthes 
d*6cneil8 et de dangers, oUe leur epargne beaucoup d'inqui^tudes, de 
diiiicultes et de retards ; elle devient une auxiliare de la force navale 
da pays; ello preserve dii nanfrage da nombreiiMB exiftenees ; enfin 
rile fiidUte le d^veloppenieiit dn oomineroe maritnne^ cette grande 
source de prosp^rite publiqae. Sous teas ces rapports, nnlle science 
ii*a plus de droit a notre interSt, k notre {gratitude, k nos respects." 
Dueoun prononcis aux Jvin6roiUu de M. BeatUeaqu Bemqiri, 

Note IL— Page 6ft. 

Should the reader desire it he will find this document in the 
Baron's work of five volumes entitled " A Critical Inquiry into the 
Histfnry of the New Coatineat," a dorament as nnworthy of being 
oOttBultcd in an inquiry into critical geo^pby ae coold well be 
found. It is the clumsy production of an illiterate seaman, showing 
Islands and coasts huddled together in happy confusion. Even the 
islands of San Domingo and Cuba are placed to the Northward of 
the tropic, making the Southern shore of the latter 6° wrong in 
latitude^ beudes other fiudta too nuaeroaa to notioe. It is not de- 
serving of attention even as a drawing. It would be scarcely pos« 
sible to find a more unworthy document to employ in the determina- 
tion of 90 intricate a question as the Landfall of Columbus, which 
has foiled the attempts of those who have endeavoured to discover 
it for above three and a lialf centuries. In comparison with the 
diarls which we are told Ccdm&bns used to sell for his Ktelihood, it 
would have lemained in its merited obsenrity. 

Note IIL— Page 06. 

It is most probable they were left at Gomera to prepare supplies 
of provisions, fuel, &c., for the voyage, so as to be ready for em- 
barkation by the time the Admiral returned with the Pinta from 
the Grand Canary, whither that Tessel had gone for repair. 

Sefior Navarrete has been so sparing of his infonnatum of the 
proceedings of Columbus among these islands, which be had chosen 
for the place of his departure, that the dates have been obtained 
fnm " Humboldt's Critical Inquiry." The Bhron seems to doubt 
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the circumitanco of the <mption witnened bj CohunbiH havinf 
tikn plaoe ftoni the peak or «me of tlM vokuo^ beouse tbe Ad« 

miral makes tue of the term of rierra inst^^ of piauka, the letter 
mgnifying the peek or pointed part, while sierra is a more general 
term for heiprlit, and therefore considers it to liavo been a lateral 
eruption. He also ridicules the assertion of the son, who states, in 
his work, that tlie seamen were alarmed at the eruption, and the 
Admiialendeavoand to quiet tiiebrelanns, referring to the eroplioiia 
of Monnt Etna, with whieb they must have been wdl a eq wahi t wf . 
The Baron obnrvii^ that not only these mast have been common to 
thorn, bat even the eruptions of the Canaries themselves, as the 
Spanish and Portuguese s^enjnen would witness thorn in their passages 
to the coast of Atrica tor the purpose of supplying the markets of 
Seville and Uebon with tlavet. There wonkl bare been more pro- 
bability of thin in the Meditenaaeaa, ae the erniptioos of the Oa^ 
nariee are eo very few. But the feet of the date of thofe emptiona 
being thus noted for tlie first time, is of more importance than 
whether it was lateral or from the peak. The earliest are reported 
by the country people to have taken place in 1430, when some 
mamelone between Orotava and the port were lihrown np. The 
Peak, or Sngaiwloaf, itandhig in the crater, wae reen by ihe Ven»- 
tian navigator, Ca Da Moeto, in 1460, and ealled by him the Xoffle 
Adomantinus. 

There is a remark quoted by Captain Glas relatiiifj to earthquakes 
aud their etfects on ships, that is worth preserving. He says 
*' The noise of the volcano was heard twenty leagues off at sea, and 
it is eredibly attaited that the tea shook at that dietanoe with each 
violence as alarmed the marine>% who imagined the ship had struck 
upon a rock, till the continuance of the motion gave them the first 
intimation of the real cause. A torrent of sulphur and melted ores 
of different kinds rushed forth from this last volcano towards Gui- 
mar, the houses aud public buildings of which were thrown down 
by the Tk»lenoa of the earthquake." The foregoing refers to the 
great txploeion of the volcano of Tenerife, in 1764, and establishes 
the curious feet of the great distance to which the sea will be af> 
foctod by these eruptions, so as to produce the effect of its immedi- 
ate proximity to ships wliich may be even sixty miles from it. Nu- 
merous reports have appeared from lime to time in the Nautical 
Magashie" of the Admiralty. 

It will not be out of place to note here the datee when the several 
islands of this groy]> were taken iH)sses<ion of by the Spaniards. 
Senor Joaquim Jose de M aoedo, the learued Secretary of the Royal 
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Academy of Sciences at Lisbon, in in dtlxmite meraoir of consider- 
able rt'search, has shown that they were not known to the Arabs 
earlier than to the Portuguese. However this may be, the Spanish 
posaesslou o£ them was not etfecteU without a long series of wars, 
Hbon Uwj w«re taken from the natives of the idtnih. 

Tlie Ibiir idaadi^ LBoeerote^ Fuerte? entam, Gknnera, and Hiem^ 
were tpiken poeseesion of between 1400 and 1406: the two former 
lying so near to the coast of Africa, suffer from the North- East 
winds, and are flat and arid, without trees or water. Goniera ap- 
pears to have been a favourite island of the Spaniards, in which it 
M Mud they have bred more mules than in any other. Gran OatMttA 
was taken pm poM i o w of in 1487, aad olitained iti titla of Oima or 
Qrandc (Great) not from its size, but from AeooofBge and number 
of its inliabitanto. Palma followed in 1491, and Tenerife in 1405, 
so that this was not a Spanish poaaeasion when Colambna d^wrted 
from these islands on his voyage. 

NotelV.— Pme68. 

Commander Churclj, who was employed in the survey of the 
Canary Islands, gives the following account of the state of Gomera 
at the time he was there. « I waa with GajilBm (Admiial) Vidal 
sorveying the Western Canarieiy as well as with Ariett emptoyad 
apon the Eastern islands of the group ; in fact, upon every one of 
them I had work to do. In 1836, while with Admiral Vidal, I was 
left in the decked barge to survey Hierra, Gomera, and Palma, 
whilst he went in the Etna to Gibraltar, for supplies, &c., and as 
moch work was raqnired upon the ooasti and interior of theie 
islands in proportion to the time aflowed ftr it, I bad not as mnch 
leisure or opportunity for inquiries apart from the work in hand as 
I could !uive wished. I well recollect, however, whilst at Gomera, 
that Admiral Vidal made, in my presence, many inquiries about the 
sojourn of Columbus there; and of a small house having been 
pointed out by the people as the supposed place which he occupied. 

'<Thl8 little town of ttt Sebastian of Oomera, appeared to me 
never to have esoeeded in size, number of houses, &c., even in its 
palmiest days, the town of Padstow in Cornwall ; and its palmy 
days were those of early Spanish rule in America, when the Si»ftn- 
iards used it as a port of call on their outward and homeward voy- 
ages, previously to St. Cruz of Tenerife. ' 

" When I was at Gomera, St. Sebastian had^iirobably lost more 
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Ihuk hftlf Hi origind habitetioH^ «m1 tboM^mMiatiig were noitly 
ia niios. In fiiet, it ft OMMk niierable poyerty-striekeo plsoe, 

with no trade or busineas, except what resulted from the export in 
small coastinfj schooners, of tho limitpd produce of the island, to 
Tenerife. The [people were few, in:nomnt, and apathetic; in tuttf 
* Uie «pider had spun her web in St. Sebastian.' 

'<WliflBt«c8t Sebwtian, I tried to geteone finrtW aooomit of 
tht Oiwt ITftvigntar, in odditioB to tlmt obtained hf Adminl Vidd, 
but did wit toccocd. On making inquiries of tlie Commander or 
Governor, nanunl Echoverriu, lie secnird to w(»nry of the subject, 
and exhibited surprise at my curiosity, iiskinu; nic if I was a des- 
oendant of Colu;nbus that made me inquire »o much about a man 
iriM> lif«d 800 ymn tgo.** 

Note V«— Piga 66. 

Tbo snnroy of these iikndi ooonpied Gnptnin Vidnl from 1884 to 
1838 ud ia Imt a aoMll portioa of tiM vnlaable eoatribaiioai made 
by ^ii aiaeBa at officer to maritime geography, embracing as they 
do a reconnaissance of the f^reater part of both coasts of Africa, 
with the island of Mada^^ascar, and a critical survey of the Gold 
Coast, extending from Cape St. Paul to the Gambia and a portion 
aboat Corieeo Bay, with Fenaado Po. Beeidea tbii Brtea«ta 
tnMst of ooMt wo liava aa eiabowile lomy of tho Aaorai aad Ma- 
deifa, with Porto Santo aad Aa ieiaad of Ascension, froin him. 
He was aK«i»ted in his operations by several officers, who are still 
employed in maritime surveying : — C'aptain Bedford and his brother 
Commander £1. J. Bedford, Commander James Church, and Com- 
amader Wood, aa wiD aa lieataaant Sydney ; ofliMn irk/m vahae 
ia tlua important biaaoh of tho Navy bat lieaa hwg eataMiehed, aad 
whose attuiiiniente render them the ornaments of their profeasioa. 
Captain Vidal became an Admiral in 1854. When at Gomera, in 
the course of his survey of the Canaries, his inquiries were natu- 
rally directed to the circuuistance ot Columbus having been there. 
Cape Christqpherf on the North coast, near the bay, appears to 
beloogto "Chriatopber OdnmbiN." And ba baa montioaed biei- 
denlally to the Author that bia menwry waa heU in great: icapect 
by the islanders, who still possessed some trifling vestige of house- 
hold furniture ( iideand to them from having been used by him. It 
is to bo regretted that such inattcni were not more carefully pre- 
served. 
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NoteVI.— Pttge57. 

Mons. Jal, in his much esteemed work entitled Archeologie Net- 
vale has taken considerable pains to arrive at some safe conclusion 
as to the size, &c., of these vessels. He justly observos that the 
caravel would be of no more importance than any c omm on hoik if 
she had not cramed the Atkntic villi Colomboe. WilH tiw deri^ 
vation of the word from "caraboi^" at given by Da Oange, he ii 
noteafiiefied although he ^ives no other. 

A passage, he says, in the lite of St. Nil, given by Du Cange 
i^hows that the caravel of his time was a very small veaseL He re- 
presents routineers burning and destroying Uio eamvele. It ia Ail 
kind of canvdy adds M. Jal, to wUch those of Cdnmbos b««<e 
bem likened by biographers, who httve spdcen of vessels without 
decks, in one oi which the brave Genoese embarked in search of 
western lands, a comparison which he considers incorrect. 

Pantcra, he adds, describes caravels as " very light, swift vesseb 
used by the Portuguese. They arc small (piccioU is comparative 
from Pantero, who had been allading to transports), broad, ehor^ 
with ktine sails;" and he then says, <* wi» shall see by the deeerip- 
tion of the mast that the earavele were not so small as the wort! 
piccioU would make it appear. They have four masts; the first 
has a square sail surmounted by a topsail, the others have each a 
lateen sail. With these the caravels sail well under all circum- 
stanoes, and are as qoidk in mamnnvering as if woiked with an 
oar. They have one deck and cannot eairy mneh cargo." 

This appears to be a very close description of the caravel used by 
Columbus : they would thus evidently be light, swift, small vessels. 
•* But," adds M. Jal, "if the caravels of Columbus were not so 
large as those of the 16th century they were sufficiently so for the 
Admiral to fed perihedy eeenre in embarkhig in them. He mart 
have fereseen Act the voyage would be lomf, that be might find a 
heavy sea, and would therefore take strong vessels capable of carry- 
ing provisions for ninety men. His ex])erience in naval matters had 
decided his choice of the caravel, therefore it cannot be complained 
that this kind of vessel was forced upon him rather than any other. 
' I went,' says he, ^ to the town of Palos, where I equipped three 
vessels very snitabie for tnch an nnderlaking, and I left the above 
port wdl snppBed with plenty of provisions and men.' " 

H. Jal then advances as proof of the vends being strong the 
severe gale which the Nifia endured on her way from the Asores to 
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Udtem, But this opinion of the good condition of the vefleels is 
liy no tnenns ponfirmed by the necessity there was for repairing the 
Pinta at Grand Cantir}', the readiness with which tho Santa Maria 
Opened when the was wrecked, or the couiplaim which the Admiral 
mA m of the leekj eonditioa of the Mine Nina when the was leav- 
mg SuMOM. Tkie bee, howwrar, notbiag to do with the liie tod 
rig of die iPfJi. 

The etnnrd was evidently the kind of vessel in fashion at that 
time best suited for Columbus, being light and swift ; hut it n])p«»ars 
that the Admiral had little choicx* left to him, and was glad tu get 
what be could, having to depend much on the liberality of the 
Pfauon to get whot he did; tad erea oftor the km of hie ship, 
which was a hesvy ood notoriously bad sailer, he takee oeooeioii to 
nmuk how ill she was adt|ited to the eerviee on which he was em- 
ployed. 

With reference to the rig of the three vessels, M. Jal explains 
the term "redondo" as applied to the alteration effected iu tlm 
Pinta at Gnuad Oaaary at wmdj changing the IoImd sail (prinei* 
pal one perhape only) ibr aaqnaio one. The Niia remained with 
her lateen sails, and as to the Santa Maria, (the \>io, as she waa 
called,) happily Columbus himself informs us on this subject. When 
leaving the Isabella group for Cuba with a hght wind he s<ft8 all 
tlie sails of the ship, naming ^ch of them as follows. His coui-se 
woe to the Sonthwaid, and it is likely that he had the whid fiee 
fioB the North-West and that all his nib were serrieeable, oven to 
tfiat of his boat on the poop, or he would not have set them. He 
says,* " I set all tlie wiils of the ship ; — the mainsail with two bon- 
nets, the foresail, and spritsail, and the mizen, and the niaintopsail, 
and boat on the poop. M. Jul objects to the setting of sail apply- 
ii^ to the boat on the poop, bat flrom the devatad poiitioa of it 
•rcnthiewoiiklbewoUoalonkfted to help jthe ship along b a light 
wind, for even the poop of the lateen vessel is stated to have been 
very high. But iu the foregoing description the kind of vessel that 
the Santa Maria was, althougli she hud hecii a caravel, is imme- 
diately recognized. It is moreover very probable that she was a 
large oaravel, ftreven this dam of lemal had in angmentatiTe aa 
well aa iti dirnhmtifey the ibnaer eomneOpM and the latter cora- 
Mfliia, aeeording to the Enable reerafehee of M. Jal. 

• Y llcvnba todai mis velas de la Nao, maestra, y dos bonetas, y trin- 
quete, y cebada, y mcwsna, y vela d« (^bio, y d batel por pupa.— >Nav. 
p. 39. 



Disdaining all motives but an honest endeavour to arrive at thtt 
truth with r^pect to these ships of Columbus, M. Jal concludes his 
dissertation by observing From all that we have read on the cara- 
Tels of Columbus it appears that we may conclude, contrary to the 
general opiiiioii, that Utoe vfliMh wwt mmAf cf to mndi imiMrl* 
aaoe as a modem brig of war monndng twelve or lUtem gonsy that 
they were sound, itrODg, and fit for the undertaking of the pioea 
Genoese. They were not bad sailers ; that in fact they did not re- 
semble those weak impaired vessels, without decks and unprovided 
with everything, which the imaginations of some geograpliers have 
created to make the enterpriie vote peribue and therafere more 
creditable than it reaUy was. Christopher Colamboa wanted for 
nothing in his fiiwt TOyi^fe. Fear sometimes paralysed his fellow 
labourers, sometimes even want of will. But he had foreseen that 
he could not carry in such an adventure a large number of men 
whose confidence in God and in himself would withstand all trials. 
My aim in the examination I have made of the caravels of Colum- 
boa has not been with any desire to lessen the. merit of the naviga- 
tor, bnt it iqipeared to me to settle the opinkws of historians and 
seafaring men on a qncstion whieh has not yet been seriously 
studied." 

M. Jal has here contributed much useful information on this in- 
teresting subject, but seems in several respects to have overrated the 
vessels in point of siae and men, as well as oondition or fitness Ibr 
tiie voyage. The Admiral might indeed have bad every Aing ho 
wanted, bat eertainly suflibred severely in the Nina on his voyage 
home from want of provisions and the nieans of preparing meals. 
In point of size, however, and this has relation to the number of 
men embarked in the expedition, the conclusions of the Baron Bon- 
ndbnx appear to be mnefa more reasonable. The oaravcfione^ aa 
the Santa SUria must have beni, eoald eearedy have been sa largo 
as a vessel of twelve or sixteen gnns of even this century. She 
carried lombards it is true, as they were landed from her wreck, but 
how many does not appear ; and, instead of ninety men eacii, M. 
Steinitz says the whole number embarked did not exceed ninety 
men* Tliis indeed appears to be the more probable number em* 
balked, for the Journal tells us that thirty-nine wera left behind at 
IsabeDa after the wreck of the Santa HariB» a meaaara afaeolntely 
necessary when it is considered that the two remaining vessels had 
their own crews, besides some of the natives, to bring hom^ and 

* The oomptoments of the thrae were valy tuomily men. . 
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Quuld not have conveniently carried these people. This would leave 
aboDt twenty-five men for euch of the other vessels, or })erhapd as 
the Pbtateeon to have been hrger than the Nifia ilie might have 
had the larger aumber of the remaining fifty-one. This number ie 
even less than that assigned by the Bavon Bonnefoux, who considers 
thnt one hundred and twenty men were embarked. M. Stoinitz, 
who probably siM^tiks from Herreru, appears to be the most reason- 
able in this particular. 

Bat there is another dreometaaee whieh throws light on the suh- 
jeet in regard to tiie siae of the Plata. The vessel of Doana Bea- 
trii that Colambas was desirous of substituting for the Pinta was 
one of forty tons only, and therefore it may be inferred that the 
Pinta was about the same size, or slie may have been fifty tons. So 
that there is good reason for concluding that the Santa Maria was 
a vessel under a hundred tons, carrying about fifty men ; the Pinta 
about fifty tnat with tweaty-flve men ; and I3t» Nifia aboat fiirty 
tons with twenty men. 

TIm! foregoing authorities arc in some degree satisfactory and re- 
move much of the difficulty of forming a tolerable idea of tlic three 
vej»»els of Columbus, and will coincide with the explanation of the 
word caravelle given by M. Steinitz tlmt " they were all three good 
mSkn, bat rather nnaOer than the oaraveUes of the wrteeatfa een- 
tory/ ee a snmU square-stemed Portngnese vessel navigated with 
lateen sails and esteemed very ezpeditioas." 

Note Vll.—Page 07. 

On the easy manner in which the conquest of Gomcra was ef- 
fected, Captain Glas states that John de Betancour took with 
him all his men that could be spared from Lancerota and Furtaven- 
tiira, and sailed to the Island of Qomera ; where he landed at the 
principal port wttbontoppoeition, which surprised Mm greatly. * * 
SooB after, he perceived the aatives approMhing towards him in a 
fearless manner without any sign of hostility * * when some of 
them nccostetl the Europeans in the Spanish tongue." The result 
was that "During his stay in (Joraera the Europeans and natives 
lived together in the utmost liarmony, insomuch that these gave a 
cordial invilatioa to the new comers to take np their raAlence 
among them." John de Betanoonr, however, went to Firance to 
settle affairs with the view of returning, but died bofine he could 
get back. It is relatixi that a Spanish vessel had been wrecked on 

£ B 
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the island some thirty yeua hdbte, thus aooountiBg for hm finding 
the SpaniBb language oommon among the natives. 

Note VIII^P^ 06. 

The Gulf of Mules appears to be an extraordinary title to give to 
the sea between the Straits and the Canary Islands, but we find it 
in old atlases. Golfo dc las Yeguas ; id est sinus equorara ; a de- 
menk in ibi equabas, ut refert Femandus OTiedus, b found in the 
Theatre de fUfdverif Spe., par Abraham Ortelins. The Gnlf ol 
Mules; that is from these animab being ilirown into it as re- 
lated by Ferdinand Oviedo, in the passage between the islands and 
Spain. It is stated that more mules were produced in Gomera than 
in any of the other islands. 

Note IX.— Page 71. 

See former note containing the discttiaon of H. Jal on tbia 
salgeet. 

Note X.— Page 76. 

Variation of the Compass. S^efior Navarrete, die zealous advo- 
oate of Columbus, has claimed for him ihe honour of having first 
discovered the variation of the compass. He says, " El ingcnioeo 
Colon, que fue el primer observador de la variacion." — Nav. p. 9. 
But Navarrete should have limited himself to giving him the merit 
of disoorering the esAoi^e of variation (as obserred in the elaborate 
treatise on the subject in the Encyclopedia MehripaUlana) which 
was no donbt one of the results of this first voyage. Even this has 
been very naturally questioned on the ground of the extent of navi- 
gation between the Atlantic Ocean and the whole length of the 
Mediterranean Sea, which must have allowed of a considerable 
range of nunatkm. At present it amonnts to degrees, although 
this change does not seem to have been referred to b^bre. Possibly 
it may have arisen from the variation having been everywhere 
easterly ; but Columbus having crossed the line of no variation and 
found it more than a point westerly when he was on a meridian a 
hundred leagues West of tlie Azores it could not but excite ijis at- 
tention to the subject, as well as that of the pilots with him, and gave 
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riw to his obwmttkNi of tlie motkm of the pole star. 8ee Abo 
Note XXL 

In hying down the track of Colombus from the Crooked Island 

Group, named in the chart the Fragrant Isles, from the Journal of 
the Admiral, it became evident from his courses and distances ron 
as fur us Cuba, that it was necessary to allow a considerable amount 
of variation. In his first voyage he mentioned iu his Journal that 
he found nbove n point of We^evly vnrintkm on a meriifinB m hun- 
dred leagoea West of the Aioie% and in his third voyage, when he 
is on the roast of Parity he also mentions having found, to the sur- 
prise of the pilots, above a point and a half And now that his 
courses and distances run to an anchorage on the bank specified as 
being at the distance of five leagues (see his Journal, p. 319) from 
die Anm Iilei» and fron thanoe to (kiw it nmy be idUy Mid that 
the nvlation whieh he ftmod there in 14IHI amoontod to Httie ihort of 
two points Wetterfy The Admiral names the point on the coast of 
Fiiria, off which, on the 10th of Aag^st, 1408, the variation was 
observed, Point Agiija, (now Point Alcatraces,) and Baron Hum- 
boldt, remembering that the Portuguese had named Cape Agulhus 
(near the Cape of Good Hope) as the point off which there iraa 
alw no variation of the oompaes, waa ineKaed to attribato the tamo 
reason to Coloaibnt liaTiog named his Cape Aguja on the eoaat of 
Paria. But the case was totally different. The great amount of 
variation, above a point and a half, excited the astonishment of the 
pilots as well as himself. " Le changement (variation) leur causa 
de I'etonnement," (p. 45, Examen Crit., tome troisieme.) Now 
tiiii^ whieh is oonilrined not only by ^ variatioo obtuned horn the 
trads of Golonbw after hie LandlUl, bat by that of a point and a 
lialf a hundred leagues to the West of the Azores, iroold go fi^r to 
assist in determining the line of no variation ; — not as passing North- 
East and South- West from the Azores between Isla Marguerita and 
Cape Codera, as the Baron states it to have been, (page 46,) but much 
Ihithv to tlM Baetward ; fijr how eoold tlw line of no varialioB be 
Iband within about tfiree degrees of longitnde hem when it is 
known there was at the time above a point and a half? There are 
SOferal old observations in Flnckluyt, al)oiit tlie middle of the six- 
teenth century, firom which, if rcdtucd back, to the time of Co- 
lumbas, probably the line might bo determined. Both time and 
opportunity of reference have failed the Author of the Landfhil to 
arrive at the ezaet time snd by wlioni Oape Agulhas was named ; 
but from a passage in .Damper it appears, about inoo, to have af- 
forded tlie means to ships of knowing wlien tbey had passed tha 
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Cape by the crosBing the line oi no Tanation and cbangiog tbk from 

Easterly to Westerly. 

But the line of no variation could not have passed over Cape 
Agulhas when Diaz discovered it. Whence then has this Cabo das 
Agulhoi derived Us name^ and whieb of the old Portogoeie oavi- 
gators bestowed it? There are two answers to the first question; 
but time has failed 'the Author of these lines to find one for the se- 
cond. Thus, although Barros, the Portuguese historian, and seve- 
ral other authorb, are silent on the subject, Baron Humboldt and 
also Horeburgh say, that it was from the magnetic needle having 
no variation off it when so named by the Portngaeie; bat notfaer 
of these antbors ^es Mb antboritiee. 

Nov when Bartholomew Diaz passed beyond Vasco da Gkima, 
near the end of the fifteenth century, the line of no variation could 
not have been over Cabo das AguUias ; there must then have been 
at least a point of Easterly variation, and tlus view is confirmed by 
Captain James Stanier Ckurke, who, in his " Ptogrew of Maridine 
]>iMovery/' makes the following important remark on the eol^ect 

" In this respect Diaz must have been deceived. The line of no 
variation was placed by Halley to the Westward of the cape. Re- 
fer to Dr. Halley's Theory of the Variation of the Magnetic 
Compass f (Miscellanea Curiosa, vol. i. pp. 27 and 43.) According 
to a table there inserted, the variation at Cape Affulhas, in 18SS^ 
was 2** West."— »« Progress of Maritime Diseovery," p. 887, voL 
I., 4to. Referring then to Halley's ** Miscellanea Cmiom,** be 
says, ''At Cape cT Agulhas, the most Southerly promontory of 
Ajfrica, about this year, 1600, the needle pointed due North and 
South, witliout variation, whence the Portuguese gave its name.*' 

This statement of there being no variation at Cain) das AguUuu 
about the year 1600, is eonfirmed by aatborities to be foond in 
Purohas. Thui^ Captain John Davis, with the ships the Uon 
and Lioness, on the 6th of December, 1598, doubled Cape das 
Agulhas, " where the compasse hath no variation," vol. i., p. 118 ; 
and in 1609, Captain Keeling, in a return voyage from the East 
Indies, pasbiug within seven leagues of Cabo das Aguliias, on the 
SSnd of December, says, I observed tbe snnne's setting and foond 
small variation," vol. i, p. 904, Porehas. And again, Captain 
Pnyton, in I6I4, says on this subject, It is an infallible rule that 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Java the variation increaseth to 
the West the further East we remove," p. 525, Purchas. But still 
this doe:i not confirm the statement of the Portuguese finding it so 
a century ht&ae^ for, as it is now 29^*' Westeriy ther^ it is not 
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ttkflly it would be ttAtiooary a whole century previow to- 1000, and 
Halfey does not throw liglit oo Ihii part of the mbject 

Tbe eireomstanco, however, of the change of variation from Eeet 
to West exactly off the pitch of the Cape for ships running E&st or 
West in days when they found their longitude as well as thoy could 
without the pret>ent iippliances for that purpose, afforded a capital 
means for knowing whcu they Itad passed it, by carefully oboerving 
thefwietkm; mdheneeold Dtflnpier telk of^ that hmadmmaUHg 
lueqf tkt had en the beak off the eepe thej iciorted to thk ne- 
tbod. Thna he layt, " But the gieeteet dependanoe of oor gyiil 
•eemcn now is nport their ohserving the variation of tli»^ compass, 
which is very carefully minded when they come near tlj«' ca|H', by 
taking the sun's amplitude mornings and evenings. This tbey are 
io exMSt », that by the help of the aiiiniidi oompass, an hMrtnuneot 
more peeoliar to die eeamen of oor natSoii, they know when they 
arc abrea«it of the oape, or are eithn- to the East or the West of it. 
And for t!iuf reason, though they should be to Southward of all the 
soundings, or fHtlimiiuhle c;round, they can shape their roiirs<' n<jhl 
without being obliged to make the land. But the Dutch, on the 
eontrary, having settled themselves on thn promontory, do always 
toveh here ia their Boat Mbi Toyagcs, botii going and ooooing." 
— Dampier, vol. i., p. 631. This, however, does not settle tbe quee- 
tion as to the origin of the name of Cabo das Agulhas; — but the 
following extract from an old work, uMd by the teamen of Ibraier 
day^y is more to the purpose. 

In Seller'e Sea Atlas of 1676, (p. 6,) we read that, « The cape 
ooMbteth of three pohits or headhndt, whereof chat whieh ie 
aeareit is called as before (Cape of Good Hope) ; the niddlemoet 
Cabo FabOf because mistaken for the other by som(> of the Prrriw 
gab in their return homewards ; the other the Cope of NeedleSy or 
Cape das AguihaSf by reason of the sharp points it shoots out into 
the sea " 

Hcf« then, emoeooe at it may be, is tone aothority Ibr the re- 
floUeetkms of our aehool tfane in respeet of tbe origin of the Gape of 
Needles: whetlier it is right or wrong time does not permit of in- 
Yestigatinir now. Hut this has perhaps l)een already done by some 
inquiring jMTson, wlio nmy not only have sjitisfiiclorily answered the 
question, but given date, uame, and the occasion of it ; and it is 
therefore r e ee r y e d among other maritime cnriouties for ftitnre inves- 
tigatioo, wiien it may be found that the oompast has had somethuig 
to do with it. 

And as information on the progress of the variatkm is always of 
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useful rei'erence, the following table of the vmriatioil in oor ' 
polb is added from Dr. HaOey, Sir Dwrid Brewster, and a taUe in 
HopkhiB's *' Coooeetioii of Geology and Magoetiiiii." 



Year. ▼wtottoB. Tr«r. TarlBtloii. T«tr. 

1576 ... 11« 13^ & 1672 ... «<> SO* W. 1800 ... «4» 36' W. 

1580... 11 17 „ 1700... 9 40 „ 1806 ... «4 8 „ 

1622... 6 0„ 1720 ...13 0 „ 1813 ... 24 20 „ 

1634 ... 4 5 „ 1740 ... 16 10 „ 1815 ... «7 W „ 

1657 ... none 1760 ... 19 SO „ 1816 ... 97 17 „ 

1662... none 1774... 22 20 „ 1820 ... 24 11 „ 

1666... 0 34W. 177H...22 11 „ 1823 ... 24 9 „ 

1670 ... 2 6 „ 1790 ... 23 39 „ 1831 ... 24 0 „ 

The following table of the mean annual variation of the magnetic 
needle at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, is deduced from a 
series of results for each mouth of the years between October, 1841, 
and December, 1866, inclusive, communicated by the Astronomer 
Royal, G. B. Airy, Esq., to the « Nantica] Magaane." 



Ymt. 


TuWIoa. 


T«w. 


YviAtton. 




... WlSf idf* 




Sf<»d6r S9* 


1842 ... 


23 14 33 


1850 


22 23 47 


1843 ., 


,, 23 11 42 


1R.51 . 


22 18 7 








22 17 33 






1853 


n 9 38 


1846 ... 


... ft 49 33 




SI 0 f4 


1847 , . 


22 bi 3 


18S5 


«1 48 t 


1848 ... 


... 22 52 7 







Tlie very superior meant p oe W Mad by the Royal Obenrvatory of 

ascertaining the amoont of tbb mysterions phenomenon occasioned 
by the physical constniction of our planet along with the influence 
of the sun, it is to be hoped will be preserved through all ages, 
whereby hereafter an amount of results will be obtained that will 
be moat CMcntial to the Ibtnre hnqoirer. 

The Magnetie Obaerratory whieh poiaeiHa tiuM meaaa ftma a 
very important branch of the Royal Observatory. It is a separate 
building, constructed entirely with the view of making observations 
in magnetism and meteorology, at the suggestion of the present 
Astronomer Royal. These observations are r^^tered by means of 
piiotography, so that an Qnbvoken aeriea of bo& kinda are obtaiiied 
by the aid of a lamp and prqnred paper at ]eM> trouble and ooat 
than when with a lai^e staff of attendants obaervationa weva made 
at five minutes intervals. 
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The fcUoirfaig triife ibowt the nttt mnHily TsriilkNi of die 
mgnetic Deedk Ibr the yeirt tpMHied, from whidi tfie ftvegmag 
KMolli hate iNen dadmed. 



Month. . 


1841. 


184t. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 




• # » 


e 


t m 


o 


t 




o t 


m 


o 


» » 


Ju. ... 




« 


11 54 


23 


11 


SI 


23 19 


22 


22 


58 6 


Feb. ... 




23 


13 23 


23 


9 


.56 


23 18 


43 


22 


57 20 


March .. 




23 


10 39 


23 


7 


17 


23 18 


42 


22 


57 6 


April ... 




«3 


11 0 


23 


4 


48 


23 18 


42 


22 


59 14 


May ... 




83 


11 39 


23 


6 


10 


23 19 


23 


22 


57 28 


Jane ... 




«3 


14 0 


2.3 


12 


31 


23 19 


8 


23 


1 10 


Jvl7 ... 
August. 




23 


17 14 


23 


11 


18 


23 18 


40 


22 


57 24 




23 


13 10 


23 


11 


21 


23 13 


2.5 


22 


58 11 


SspC . . . 








23 

23 


16 


31 


23 13 


6 


22 


56 7 


October. 


23 If 18 


2.J 


18 4 


16 


12 


23 12 


52 


22 


.53 21 


Nov. ... 


2.1 17 7 


23 


17 22 


23 


\S 


50 


23 11 


50 


22 


52 53 


Dec. ... 


23 11 5 


23 


17 22 


23 


17 


.3 


22 59 


41 


22 


52 18 


Mesa 


S3 15 10 


tS 14 33 


83 


11 


« 


23 13 18 


83 


0 63 



Mottlh. 


1646. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1850. 




O t II 


O 1 II 


O 1 II 


o ' n 


O 1 H 


Jan. ... 


82 50 56 


22 48 18 


22 50 8 


88 33 66 


SS 88 6 


Feb. ... 


22 50 17 


88 45 48 


22 49 55 


22 4f tl 


tt tr t8 


.Mn.ch .. 


22 49 21 


22 47 35 


22 53 Jli 


22 12 .'i!! 


22 26 64 


.\pril ... 


22 51 51 


88 47 28 


22 52 27 


22 42 25 


88 S6 44 


May ... 


88 49 38 


8t 46 15 


88 58 46 


88 41 tr 


88 85 1 


June ... 


22 51 48 


22 0 


22 53 21 


22 40 41 


22 24 47 


July ... 


22 49 24 


8« 49 33 


SS 33 18 


22 41 18 


88 23 41 


August.. 


22 49 S3 


8t M f8 


ft 5t 98 


tt »r 31 


ft ft 4 


Sept. ... 


22 M 55 


23 1 17 


22 51 31 


22 2b 5 ^ 


22 2.S 13 


October. 


28 47 55 


88 68 45 


SS 68 11 


88 88 54 


82 19 1 


Nov. ... 


nm » 


tt 55 S6 


tt 51 46 


tt 30 54 


tt 18 tr 


Doo. 


St 4r 51 


SS 56 48 


tt 51 40 


tt t8 60 


88 18 87 


Man 


tt 49 as 


SS 51 3 


tt 5t 7 


88 36 89 


tt t3 47 



I 
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Month. 


1851. 


1852. 


1853. 


1854. 


1855. 




e # 


Of'/ 


9 t u 


e 


1 H 


o t m 


Jim* ••• 


fS 90 18 


22 22 13 


22 11 55 


22 


3 42 


21 49 50 


Feb. ... 


22 19 27 


22 21 15 


22 12 3 


22 


2 8 


21 4« 13 


March .. 


22 19 22 


22 20 .35 


I2 10 51 


22 


2 28 


21 40 Ol 


Apnl ... 


22 19 21 


22 21 49 


22 11 35 


22 


2 4 


21 48 47 


May ... 


22 18 26 


22 20 24 


22 10 7 


22 


2 18 


21 48 25 


June ... 


22 14 0 


22 18 3 


22 9 26 


22 


1 2 


21 50 12 


July ... 


22 16 47 


22 19 5 


22 10 21 


22 


0 23 


21 48 14 


August.. 


22 17 11 


22 17 .36 


22 9 34 


22 


0 20 


21 48 31 


Sept. ... 


22 15 10 


22 14 5 


22 12 16 


21 


59 2 


21 47 9 


October. 


22 17 16 


22 13 5 


22 7 36 


21 


57 33 


21 46 21 


Nov. ... 


22 20 .'l^ 


22 11 24 


22 4 22 


21 


57 53 


21 45 59 


Dec. ... 


22 19 32 


22 11 9 


22 5 26 


21 


56 3 


21 45 .54 


Mean 


22 18 7 


22 17 33 


22 9 38 


22 


0 24 


21 48 2 



Since the foregoing was coucludeU, having met with an old work, 
entitled Linacboten's Discoun of Voyages unto ye Easte and 
W€Bt IndiM, imprinted by John Wolfi^ IfiOS," in London, some 
further light is thrown by it on the fiv^obg qnfstion of Oape 
Agulhas. 

In the third book, entitled " The Nauigation of the Portingales 
into the East Indies," the following appears in the second chapter, 
on " The Course or Viage to East India, made and set downe by 
the Kings Pilot, called Diego AflboM, a PortingalU" 

** Also by this Cape the needle of the compa^ is right and even: 
•0 that when it is noone by the astrolobie it is Uicewisc noone by the 
sunne diall, or the compasse both agreeing in one, which is u good 
signe that you are North and South with the Capo das Agulhas, or 
betweene both, that is, the Cape de Bona Sperauza, and the Cape 
das Agulhas* and this is a great signe, as wdl from Portingalle into 
India, as ftom India to Fortingall:" John Hoighen Van Unscho- 
ten,' p. 810. 

From this it would seem that Cabo das Agulhas was neither 
named by Diaz nor Vasco da Grama, but obtained its name from the 
Portuguese pihtSf who, in their frequent voyages round the Cape 
to India, found, about the end of the aiiteenflk century, that the 
needle had no variatiom off that eape, and thenee gave it the name 
of Cabo das Agolhas, eo that by the change of the variation from 
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Easterly to WcsUrly tlicy knew when tliey bad pueed tbU cape on 
tbi'ir outward vo^agi-s. 

Note XI.~Page7d. 

The object of Senhor Maeedo'i work (No. 6 on the list of boolu) 
it to show that the Portoguew knew the Oaaaiy Iilaiids befon the 
Arabe. It is one of considerable research, as each a subject would 
require, nnd forms jmrt of a history of the voyages and discoveries 
of the Portuguese. Barros, tlic Portugueso hi)«toriuii, bowevcfy 
aae^^ their diacovery to tbe Freucbmani Joba de Uetaucourt. 

Note XI. a. — Uemarks, page 66. 

A vary neat little haod-book of lUoitrated Natural History, well 
adapted to tbc young cadet, has recently been published by Rout- 
ledge nnd Co., tbe production of tbe Rev. J. G. Wood. The babits 
of tbe vurious specimens are described briefly, including those of the 
sea-birds, and in a manner well suited to the arrangement in so 
small a compass. It is just the kind of book with which he should 
be supplied, satbfyiug his iuquirirs eoncemuig the diflhrent sped- 
mens which he wUl meet with in the ooorse ik his duties, thns af- 
fcrding him the anoo^ of iDlbrmation becoming to an officer, and 
at t!ie same time encoora^ng a taste for rational and interesting 
porsuits. 

NoteXII.— Pkge89. 

The portions of the Journal of Columbus among the islands (by 
which it must be understood that we mean the scries of letters 
written by htm and contained in NaTanele'i fiitt voluaie)i referring 
to their general character, as well as that of the natives and his pro- 
ceedings among tbem, have been translated by the author and 80 
arranged timt while the narrative of the Admiral's discoveries are 
thus given in his own words, which wUl be immediately recognized 
in tbe Spaoisb, they are uuderruu with a commentary by the author 
to show where Cohunboa is upcm tbe chart Thns all difficnlty in 
tradng the Admbnl ie removed at be will be scmpnlonaly followed 
from his Landfidl to Cuba. 
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Mote XIII.— Page 08. 

The term may appear to be anfhoriteliTe, but is jmtifled by the 

conolnttve and extensive reaaonhig applied by the learned Baron in 
hie work (No. 2 of our list) " Examcn Critique." Alluding to the 
doubts about the Landtall, he says, " Mais ces menies doutes ont 
un interet de geographic liistoriijue trop general pour ne pas les 
examiner conscicncieu»enieut ici. Ce devoir est d'uutant plus im- 
perieus^ que Thypothte de M. Navarrete qui identifie Pile de 
Gaaoafaoiii avee one dee lies Turquea, an Nord de Saint-Bomingae 
a6t6accueillie avec beaucoup de precipitacion." — ^Tonie Troiseme, p. 
167, 1. 10-16. Thus dis])08ing of the laborious discussions of Na- 
varrete, the Baron confirms the reiu;oiiing of the American Lieu- 
tenant who decides on Cat Island tor Washington Irving step by 
step, and, alluding to Columbus having really entered tlie ahaUow 
opening of the Oaravelas Grandea, says, " C'eat le rMtat qn'a 
obteno I'offieier de la marine des Etats-Uni? dont M. Washington 
Irving nous a conserve les judicieuses discussions." — p. 203, 1. 25, 
26, p. 204, 1. 1,2. And having moreover used the Admiralty chart 
of M. De Mayne and the old sketch already mentioned of the pilot 
De la Cosa, he concludes by saying, " II etait indispensable de fixer 
oe point rfoenunent coateat6." — p. 1. 84, 35. Snob passages 
as die fiivegoing, oonflrmed by dm last, may be fairly oonaidered to 
amount to a deoMon on the part of the Baron, but unfortunately 
" avec beaaoonp de pradpitacion/' and not ** detenidament^'' like 
Navarrcte. 

NoteXIV^Pagege. 

Captain Glas gives the following on the name of Hierro or Ferro. 
"The name of this island, beftra the arrind <rf John de Betaneonr^ 
«•§ Ekio^ whieh signifies^ in the kngnage of its ancient inhabit- 
aats^ tirong. When the Spaniards showed them iron, they found it 
exceeding everything in strength, therefore they called it Esero ; 
and afterwards, when they began to speak the Castilian language, 
they called iron indifferently by the name of £sero or Hierro, which 
hwt is the Spanish word fif that metal; so that tbeyftt hM traaa- 
lated the real name of the island Esero into the Spanish one Hierro, 
which it retains to this day. But the Portngnese and others, fol- 
lowing their own dialeet, call it Ferro, and some will have it that 
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tbeoativwMllftFflr; tboogli fhere ii no prooT of tiiii MMrtioii/' 
p.86kM^ToLL HiflRo te appflin to be ililflgitiinate nfene. 

NoteXV^PkgsM. 

" Precipitacion " is hardly a fair term to app!y to one who has 
Uikvu the jMiins which Navarrute ha« done in bringing;: to li^ht the 
w hole progreM of Columbus in his discoveries, and has taken the 
trouble to hj down the whole of the tveoke of thet oelebvAted navi^ 
getor, bendee prioting all hit pepera. Indeed ioeb a task required 
Ibr iti perfonnanoe all the patience which a man could rationally be 
supposed to possess. And Iiad Sefior Navarrete lived to see the 
Landfall reully doveluj>tHl as it now is, he would have had the sntis- 
fiiction of knuwiug that to hiti care and pains in printing tho!»e 
papers the Author is entirely indebted for the altimate success of iiis 
labonre. 

Note XVI.— Page tt3. 

Delenidamente," (most leisurely, or eenqmloQily,) says Sefior 

Navarrete, examining this diary, his courMS and reckonings, ice., it 
appears that the first island which Columbus discovered and landed 
on, naming it San Salvador, was the Northernmost of the Turks 
Island Qroup, that called the Crrand Turk, note 4, p. 20, Nav. 
So that Navarrete was deliberately and not bast9y deceiving him- 
self. There were ftatores in thie Island which certainly oorreepoiid 
with Watling Island better than with San Salvador: tiieonc a flat 
island with a large lake in it, the other hij^b with none. But Co- 
lumbus wa9 difficult to bo understood even with a i^ood chart, which 
neither Navarrete nor Washiugtou Irving poagessed; aud Navarrete 
oomplaine bitterly of the nidntelligible and "eoatradietory" natore 
of Ide deeoriptioDi^ whieb pnnled the meet ddiberate coniideratioii 
wUeh he gave then. 

Note XVII^Pbge96. 

The ((notation Ih from p. 240, vol. iv^ of Washington Irving'a 
" Life of Columbus." 
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Note XVIIL— Page 96. 

The original passage is as follows: — *' £sta isla es bien grande y 
may liana y de irboles moy verdes, y nrndias aguas, y una laguuft 
en medio may graade, sin ningnna montaSa, y toda dla verde, qnes 
placer de mirarla Nav. vol. i., p. 38,1. 17-20. Now HUs might be 
rendered : — " This island is pretty large, very level, has very healthy 
trees, much water, and a very large lake in the midst of it, ami all 
so verdai)t that it is a pleasure to see it.'' But in respect of the 
term ver^ large, Navane!e has pointed oat where Colamboa speaka 
of San Salvador merely as an islet after hU aeqoaintance with the 
rest of the islands which ho discovered. Thus he says in his discus- 
sion from which he adopted Turk? Island, in quoting the Admiral : 
" ReHriendosc d ella en ol dia 6 de Enero de 1493, la vuelve d 
ilanioi' tambien isleta, 6 isla pcquefia." Nav. vol.i., p.cv. Intro. 1.33-4. 
The allusiou to San Salvador here hy the Admiral occurred in con- 
sequence of finding some eoloured stones rimihir to those foond on 
the islet of San Salvador. ** Como los que hall6 en la isleta de San 
Salvador." Nav. vol. i., p. 125, 1. 9. This passage is also particu- 
larly referred to by Mr. George Gibbs, of Turks Island, wlio read 
a paper before the Historical Society of New York, see Appendix 
to their Proceedings for that year, p. 137, on the 6th of October, 
184^ in which he brings forward many plaosiUe reasons in support 
of Navarrete's opinion, among which are monuments of coloured 
stones, found in Turks Islandi the stones also being similar to those 
on the islet off Sr. Dominc^o mentioned by Columbus. Mr. Giblw 
evinces considerable iii<j;enuitv, and sets forth some good clear rea- 
soning in his paper, ohowiug why Turks Island has more pretension 
to the name of San Salvador than Oat Iihiid, and whieh it certainly 
has. But he took ibr granted that Navanete was right in the track 
which he assigned (o Columbus when he left it, which, as he wiU 
perceive by the chart, is very ditlerent from that which has been 
laid down by the Author of the Landfall. The very ingenious 
reasoning of Mr. Gibbs was well worthy of a better cause. 

The ibllowing description of Watling Island, the OuMokmi of 
Cdumbusy is given by Captam Richard Owen, R.N., to whom we 
are also indebted for the plan of the island on the chart. The view 
of it is from a sketch by the late Mr. Anthony de Mayne, long em- 
ployed surveying- in the West Indies. Capt. Owen says, " Watling 
Islandf situated at the North-East of Rum Cay, is twelve miles iu 
length, from North to South, and about six miles wide. The inte- 
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riar of die UtnA k nofe Umui half eaten out with bket tatd poods, 
•U oftdft water. It k eoneidefed, for itt tiBe, is the most ftrtfle 

island tor raisin in the Bahamas. Thera it not toy lalt made on 
the isknd, owing, I believe, to the want of an anebMige for ships; 
only very small vessob can find shelter. 

** The centre and East of this island is very hilly ; the highest hill 
is sear the centre ; it is shout 140 feet high. Off the Sonth*Bait 
iwfait a spit of bank mns out to the Sooth-Eastward for two and a 
half miles, with from six to Afteen fathoms dork bottom. On the 
inner part of thi«i bank, about a mile from the Soutli-East point, 
are the Hinchinbrook Hocks, whicli ure hisjli and conspiciiou?. 

** A reef bounds the Eastern side about ouu third of a mile outside 
of it J the reef runs out in a spit to the Northward of the island, 
for upwards of three miles; there are several smaU eays upon it; 
the most Dorthem is called " White Cay it m about three fourths 
of n mile from the extreme North-West point of the reef. The 
deep wati r souudiugs reach a mile and a half to the Nwthward of 
the spit of the reef. 

<* There k a cay upon the reef about a mile to the Northward of 
the North- West point of the island, called " Qrtm Cag^* round 
the Sonth end of whieh is a dwnnel, with eeren fttt, for small craft, 
to an anchorage inside the reef, which is well sheltered. 

*' Along the West side of the island the soundings do not reach 
more than half a mile from the shore ; in many points it is very foul 
near tiie edge. The South- West point is steep to, and sandy. On 
the sooth side Is a confined anchorage fiv small craft behind a reef 
In a small bay, jo^t under some booses oo a ridng ground about two 
miles from the Sonth-West point." 

Such is the statement of Captain Owen concerning Watling 
Island, accounting for the muchas agtuis mentione<l by Columbus; 
but neitlicr the island nor its approaclies on either side have yet 
undergono the serotinous snnrey applied to some others of the West 
India Islands. 

The description does not allude to the coral n'cf whieh snrmunds 

the island, nor to tlie bunk off the North-E«i8t part, which must 
have aftbrde<l a teniponiry auchornfre for the little vessels of Co- 
lumbus while the ceremonies of taking possession were going for- 
ward on shore. 

Watting Island most probably obtained its name horn the buc- 
caneers or freebooters, as they were called, for ii appears in a brief 
history of the doings of these people that a Cuptnin (leor^c; Wat- 
ling is uientiourd as being an old privateer when he is chosen fur 
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tbc coinroaDd ot one of their ships. He goes into the Pacitic in 
that oominand. This tern Freebooter afibmis an amnibg imtance 
of the inTeDtkm of words, as it is now in ooonnon use among our 

friends of the United States with a SptaiA parentage, and called 
Filibustier. Thus we hear of filibustering expeditions much of the 
same nature as those of the freebooters of old. But the term is 
really our own in a Spanish dress. Filibustier is the nearest pro- 
nundatioB of the Spanieids to Freebooter, and ie tlins defln«d in 
the dictkmary. Thus we jnst kam that Costa Rica has declared 
war against the " Filibustiers." 

It is to be hoped that Watling Island, celebrated as it is for being 
the real San Salvador of Columbus, the first American ground on 
which the great Admiral landed, will in due time be surveyed in a 
manner to which it is oititled. 

Note XIX.— Page 96. 

Captein Riehard Owen teUe ne, in the Nautical Mcnonr of his 
Surreys, that the lakes and pcmdi of Watling Island are all com- 
posed of salt water, but says nothing of any source of fresh water 
on the whole island. The little, therefore, with which the natives 
could supply Columbus, must have been saved in calabashes from 
the rain, which was frequent at the time he was there. We are in- 
ftrmed by Captain Bamett, who was with Mr* De Mayne, that no 
tanks but small wells were to be found on the Island, whatever 
there might have been in the time of Columbus. 

Note XX.~Page 07. 

Vol. iv., p. 246. To this is added, — " The vessels had probably 
drifted into this bay, at the South-East side of San Salvador, on 
the rooming of the 12th, while lying to for daylight/' This is a 
oondusion as ini»lidtous as the former, for if the tesseb had been 
drifted when m any position between WatKng and Cat Ishnds, it 
must have been to the N<Hrthward. 

Note XXI«— Page 97. 

The variation then was nearly two points Westerly. See note 
X. 
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Note XXll.— Pige 100. 

Dando gracia* a Dios, Htenilly, trivine thanks to tho Almighty, 
which stands better in the text wiihuut trauidutiua, for what could 
tiMM tfaaple natiTM know iboot tliii. No doobt the nttim are 
Mxioat fiir thdr vinton to be more Among them; but to oondude 
they were ^ving tfwnke to the Almighty, must be Bopposititioua, 
and be tdten « n aera fiipon de pirler, a kind of figore of epeech. 

Note mil.— Page 101. 

Tlio Baron's words are,—'* Cm doatM Ottt on inlArdt de gtegm^ 

pliif liirttorique trop ^'('-noral pour ne pas les examiner oon8cienci»'Uf»e- 
roeut ici. Ce tlrvuir ot d'uutant plus imperieuse, tpic I'hypothese 
de M. Navarrete qui identihe Tile de Guanahaui avec uue dcs ilea 
Tnrqaea, en nerd de Sniat Domingne, a kA aoencfllie aTOc beaneoop 
de prfeipitaeion ; at i|«*qb docnawat eatMreaeat iaeomiu, k Map^ 
pemcmde de Juan de la Com, de Tann^ 1500, d<Nit nOQs avons 
decouvert la grande importancp, M. Volckenaer et moi, in 18.^2, 
donne tin nouveau poids uux f)l>i» t ticjiis consignees dans la Vie de 
Chritftuphe Colomb, par M. Washiugtou Irving. On pent dire 
^'aami loin qoe e^etnid la dWKaMioB eniopienn^, les plot donz 
eoavenin de reafrnce le rattaehent aax impreHione qn'a pradnitee 
h pfMakra lecture de la decouverte de Guanahani. Ces lumiercs 
mouvnnto^ (jnt- i'aniiml montra k Pedro Guttierez dans robs^ciiritt* 
de la nuit, celle plage de bibles /'clairee par la Itinc vue par Juan 
Rodriguez BermejOi out frappe uotre imugiuatiou. On a conserve 
nuaatientenieBt lei aon et prfoome dee marins qni ont pr^tenda 
avoir reeonaa lee pfaadafe nae portion d'aa moode noaveanx, et 
nous 9crioiie rUnito k ne ponvoir litf oes souvenirs k unc localite 
deteriuinec, a regarder comme vague et incertain le lit'u de la scene? 

** Jo r\\v. trouvc liereuiH;nient en ^tatde dctruirc ces incertitudes par 
un documeut gcographique ausei ancien qu'incoonu, document qui 
confirme irr^vocabteiQent le refultat dee argument que M. Wash' 
Ington Inring a ooaeignft dam eoo oavrage oontre Thypothdse dee 
lire Tnrqoee. Un marin amcricain tres exp^riroente, connaisiant 
par aniopeie les locahtes de Cat Island et de l ilot de la Grande-Sa- 
linr, a d^ja prouve comhicn I'asprctdu dcniicr ot sa position n-lative 
C4)rre»j>oudeut i>eu a la dcM.ripciou que Chri:»tophe Colunib a tuitc dc 
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Gimniihtiii on de San Salvador." Examen Critique, tome troiseme, 
p. 107-0. 

Note XXIV.— Page 108. 

V 

As I am now doing. The passai^e is quoted in the Summary at 
J). 314. It is brief and decii-ive, and runs thus : — " Por ende yo 
mire jior la urns grande, y aquella detcrmiue andur, y asi hago.'*-— 
Nav. p. 25, 1. 12, 18. 

Note XXV.— Page 110. 

It has been said by Mr. Wasbiiigton Irnag, that Coliimbiis» 
when near Concopcion " sees another island to the Westward, the 

largest lie had yet seen ; but be tells us tliat he anchored off Concop- 
cion, and did not stand tor this larijfer island, because be couhl not 
have sailed to the West. Hence it is rendered certain that Columbus 
did not Mil Westward in going hoa San Salvador to Goaeepdoni 
for, from the opposition of the wind, as there oould be no oilier 
cause, he could not sail towards that quarter."— W. Inring, voL iT., 
p. 248, 1. 12 to 20. There must have been some misconception here, 
arising perhaps from bad chart;*, which certainh' were used by Mr. 
Washington Irving. But that Cohinibus did sail to the Westward 
h evMent, finntt his own anthority j as he teUs iu» he went to the 
Sooth- West from Grvanahani to an bland which he did not readi 
nntil the following day, and at which he did not stop because he 
saw another island to the Westward, for which be made sail, and 
arrived at an anchorage off it by sunset. The follow in<^ are the 
words of the Admiral : — Y como desta isla vide otra mayor al 
Ouette, cargue las velas por andar todo aquel dia fosta la noche, 
porque van no pndiera haber andado al cabo dd Onesls, A la enal 
pose nombre la isla de Santa Maria de Coneepdony y cuasi al 
poner del sol sorgi acerca del dicho cabo por saber si habia alii oro." 
Nav. p. 25, 1. 28, to p. 26, 1. 3. Thus, from whatever quarter the 
wind may have been in this run, it has not prevented his goiug 
West, — it was most probably, however, from the South-East, for in 
leaving this same anchorage on the following day, the Admiral 
hastens away to avail himself of it. Thus he says respecting it : — 
" Y porque el viento cargaba d la traviesa Sueste no me quise de- 
tener.'' — Nav. p. 2(^, 1. 13, 14. And then be stands over to the 
next isUiod, which he names Fcrnandina. 
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Note XXVL— Page 110. 

• 

Rum Cay is the name of the small island fint steered t'ur by Co- 
Innbot afler leaving Guanahani, and on which he not only did aot 
oooiider it worth while to land, bat even not to bcetow a name. 
Cerfafaily in comparison with Long Island (Concepoion) it would 
appear insignificant, besides being be^t with rocks, which would 
have given the Admiral trouble, although he might have found 
water there. The little rocky cay to the Northward, called Con- 
ception, waa fiUal to H.M.8. Southampton, in 1812, and Ran Cay 
ia «dd to hate derived ifei naae ihim the ram OMka of n West India- 
maa vredud on H in Ibraur dnya. 

Note XXVIL^Poge 111. 

Mctrta. The expression of the Adniinil is, la marea me detwHff 
the wt of the current (Ictniiicrl inc. The mnw is recognized by sea- 
men now, and it is generally pretty well known by them that there 
k n NortlMriy itt between tbrna idandk 

Note XXVIII.— Page 118. 

B tvr au Md totke South. The Spanish expression is, ioaiba de 
Ar, p. S7, 1. 17, whether it aUodee to the wind being Soatherlj of 
Sottth-Baat, or that Columbus borrowed to the Soath lo look down 
the coast, being <h*sirou8 of going to South- West, soenis uncertain 
in the orifrinal, which will apply both ways. The latter was at once 
adopted here, although possibly the former is most correct. But 
it is of very little c on s e quence. 

Note XXIX.— Page 118. 

Columbus crowds all sail on his vessel. This was to reach the 
North cnpe of Long Island, whieh he nnmea Cape Santn Maria. 
Tha eipremion is, Cargn6 las velas por audar todo aqod dia, por- 
qua nnn no padiem hnber nndado al Oabo dd Ooesle." 
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Note XXX.— Page 113. 

Santa Maria de la ConcepciuD; The Admiral named the island 
as soon as he mw it from abietst ot Bum Gay, wlien^ he says, al- 
luding tait,dla attt! jwm nomirt d$ iifa StmidiMaria de la 
Coneepcumt p. 26, 1. 1, aad anohorad off it abont sniuet of Monday 
the 15th of October. 

Note XXXI^Pagn 114. 

The distance is scarcely so much as the Admiral gives it, but 
Femandina lying in an obUque direction, the different ports of the 
idaad ironld be tome more and some lest,— inereasing northerly. 

Note XXXII«— Page lia 

This is literally the expression of the Admiral, who it refierring to 
gold, and aliodes to finding it, — " oon el ayuda de nneitip SeAor." 

Note XXXIII.— Page 118. 

The nearest part of Rum Cay to Guanahani, is about twenty 
miles^ corresponding very well with the Admiral's amended esti> 
mathm. 

Note XXXIV.— Page 117. 

It has been already shown that Washington Irving takes the 

Admiral by a South-East course from Guanahani to Concepcion, 
and it has been also shown by the Admiral's words, that he went 
to the Sooth- West from Guanahani towards Concepcion, passing 
Rom CSay, wUeh Coneepehm is the name proposed ftr Long Island, 
the Ooocepeion of the ehart not having been noticed by the 
Admfaal. 

Note XXXy.^lH«e 117. 
The espfesnon is, " Determine de aguardar iiurta mafiana en la 
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twdc, y de»pue0 partir pm al MiMrte," N«T. p. 23, 1. IS. I da- 
temiagd to iwat mtil to ■owmr ergnlagMd tlMii to dapirt tor the 
8oalh.W«t 



Note ZZXVI«— Piigt 119. 

That they may give to us of what they haTe,<— y no« den de todo 
lo (J lie hobiere, p. 28. I. 24. Navarrete complains tlmt Columbus 
is >'re<iucnt]y not particular in his gmnmar,— but time and dirt will 
obliterate the boat writing. 

Note XXXVil.^Page 12d. 

It k wmmhU nmuHlk tbtt Ooliunbiii ■hodd haft aUghted 
OB Iht oBly eahitatod idud of the groii^ om^ •• tiia Aothor li 
tetonnad by Captain Bamett, RN., that has been long known bj 

the nnmp of the Garden of the Bahamas. This seems to have 
bet>n the real cause of the mistaken notions which were SO muoll 
encouraged by bis florid description of the iiilaod. 

Note XXX VIII.— Page 129. 

Tba expnteioB of Colmbot itr-" A iMdlo dfe parli da la poUa 
aioB adflsda yo eatabft mgida^ y adonde tonA agna inwb ir rodaw 
mm Ua PeraaMlfna," K«t. p. 80, K m. 

Note XXXtX.— Paga ISa. 
W. Irring, voL iv., p. 848, 1. 16—90. 

Note XL.»Page 198. 

Sea note zzziv. 

Not«; XLL— Page 129. 

See note xxx. y eaaii al pona- del lol lorgi acerca del dicho 
Cabo," Nar. p. 96^ L 1, 9. Nearly al mmH 1 anobond off cba 
•aid Cape. 



Note XLIL— Page 180. 

See W. Irving, « but tbe wind being South-Ettt by South" the 
course be wiahed to steer, vol. iv. p* L 10. '* y d viento era 
Suducstc y Sur/' Nav. p. 80, L 28. And the wind was South-West 
by South« 

Note XLIII.— Pegs 180. 

Washington Irving says, — " He thfrefort' bore up to the North- 
West, and having run two leagues, found a marvellous port, with a 
narrow entrance, or ruthcr with two entrances, for there was an 
island whidi shot it in oompletely, forming a noble bam widdn. . 
Sailing ont of this harbour by the opposite entnoee at the North- 
west, be discoveretl tliat part of the island which runs East and 
West," vol. iv., p. 249, 1. 13^21. The Admii-al's words,— " Di 
la vela al Nomorueste, y cuando fue acerca del cabo de la isla, a 
dosleguas, liuUeunmuy maravilloso puerto con una boca, aunque Uos 
boeas se le pnede d«cir, porque tiene nn ideo ^ medio, y son ambos 
uuy augostas, y dentro muy aneho para taea navies n fiiera ibndo 
y lioipio, y fondo al cntrada : pareciome razon del ver bien y sondear, 
y afii suTfjiJiif-ra del, y fui en el con todas las barcas de los navies, 
y vimos que no habia fondo," page 31, (misprinted 13,) 1. 3 — 10. 
Thus tbe boats went in (and bad their water casks) but not the 
ships for want of depth of water. 

Note XLIV.— Page 181. 

The title of the ehart is, West^ndies, sheet 8, firom the Provi^ 
denee Channds to tbe Windward Passage^ by Commander Bichard 
Owen, 1881-2, published by the Hydrogiapllic Office, Admiralty. 
It is one of a series of the West Indies. 

Note XLV^Page 188. 

The Admiral says, " Y conio mi voluntad fuese dc seguir esta 
costa desta isla adonde yo estaba al Sueate,* p. 30, 1. 27 — 30. 
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Note XLVL^Pige 188. 

Tbe cxpremion, ftt qaotod in aote xUiL, di la vela al Nomor- 
imte, p. 81« J. 3. 



Notes XLVII., XLVIII.--Paga 187. 

Columbus Imving arrived at the North- West cape of the islarid| 
from whence he wiw the roH-st whicl) runs East and West, aud by 
vrhich e\prf>s>iion he muht have meant merely the extreme of the land, 
then says the wind iaib him, and comes West-North- WeBt| foul for 
where the plaee he had ooine for* The passage, whieh is very im> 
portaa^ ii ** El Tiento alii loego mas calmo y coiaeu6 4 
▼entar Ouesnomeste el coal em contrario para donde habianioe ve- 
nido, y an towS la vuelta, y navi?iie," Nav. p. 3'2, 1. 18 — 20, and 
this part stating that he turned back, forms the special authority qn 
whidi the track is turned round on our chart. Columbus had here 
teeehed bis North- West liaiity fipom wheoee he turm back, and nnit 
•n the evening and following night to the Eastward and South- East- 
ward to keep off the land, as the weather was bad, in fact to keep clear 
of the cajK? Santa Maria. This is probably one of tlie most inter- 
esting points in the progress of the ships during the whole series of 
these discoveries, and lie adds, as we have stated, that in running 
akng the huid afterwavds, be did not go on there. 

Note XLIX.— Page 140. 

" Mas nu fui eu Uerra, y en amenciendo di la viUa,'' Nav. p. 33, 
14,6, HavngMdenO at daylight. 

Note L.— Page U5. 

Gape Hennoeo. After natsre oon»deration, this name is given 
to the South* West extrame of Fortune Ishuidi whieh ie deecribed 
at bdng the cape of an idand sepaFated from Somoet,— in ftust, with 
others between them. 
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Note LI.— Page 146. 

Cape Lagnoa aleo is anigned to the Soath-Weit end of Sauqet, 

or Isabella, and it would appear that Columba? attempted to enter 
the shoal water between it and Fortune Island to visit the Southern 
shore of that island, bvit was unable to do so, and therefore goes 
round and attempts it from tiie Southward. There are no data 
firom which to lay down the ahadote tracks of Oohmibiis in 
attemptiiig to penetrate thia ehoal dietrict Bat fbrtniiaiciy Aey 
are nut important to the progress of the voyage. The Admiral was 
foiled in his attempt, and was obliged to anchor "a long way off 
the land," — as he saye, ** y no podia surgir salvo largo de tierra,'' p. 
34, 1. 6, — in bis attempt to visit the king of these islands.. 

Note LII.— Page 148. 

The Lagoons of these islands are well known, being all of 
brackish water, unfit for use, and hence we find the Admiral saying 
that he is in search of good water. 

Note LIIL— Page 140. 

The Lmaloe appears to be tiie mme of tlie tvee that yielda the 
nastie varnish. 

Note LlV.—Page 150. 

Water. The passage is, — " Andando en busca de muy buena 
agua," p. 36, 1. 20. Water enough there was in the lagoons, and 
snakes too it would appear, but the Adariral dees not fittcy it, a^d 
is seeking ^better:'* that of the lagoons ndght be good, bnt he 
wanted ** very good." He might have said better, and that it was 
unfit for ose. But neither liera nor at Goanahani could he do so. 

Note LV.— Page 161. 

This appears to be the first mention of Cuba. The Indians, 
whom the Admiral has captured, make signs in allnMon to its posi- 
tion when they mention the word CeXbiif which the Admiral con- 
nects immediately with Cipango, meaning Japan. 
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Note LVI^n^e Ml. 

The Great Khan is uppermost in the mind of the Admiral, parti- 
coJarly as he here connders hiroselt to be drawing near to his do- 
wiaioM, and he natiirallj alladet to the letters of the Sovereigns to 
khi of wUoh he b tilt bMNT. 

Note LVII^Pige 164. 

Ir a caroino,— literally, to be oil tbt fOOd, bat nsutioftUy, M it k 
•pptiod hefty to be under soil. 

Note LVIII.—Pige 165. 

Columbus ht'fe cxprcsiict* his regret, as he frequently does after- 
wards, at hi» want of botanical as well as geological information. 
BttM UraboUt odb Ub tbo mdeltarad" mmmd, an epithet 
whieb bo eoifeoljr toamJ. He orfght bo eomidewd poMMiBg 
a ioperior ebare of information in oomporiton with the navigators 
nf the time, and certainly the ornamental aoeomplishments afforderi 
by the study uf natural history were not a part of the ieaman's edu> 
cation in those days. 

Note LIX.~-Page 168. 

Cipango,— " porquo ono * * * et k isla de Cipango de quo 
00 onoBteo oono aonviUoM, p. 69, 1. 9^ 6. 

Note LX.— Page 160. 

Hm boot on tbo poop. Tbo p owo g i to wbioh olliiuoB ii OMMte to 

tbe boat, appears in the Summary. It would seem that so deiiivoo 

was the Admiral of leuohing Cuba, (hb Cipango,) that having set 
all tl»e flails of the ship, lie hoisted that of the boat,— and thif being 
on a high poop, would uo doubt assist iu giviug her way through 
tbe woter. M . Jol, bowovor, it aot of tbit optekn. 
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Note LXL— Page 160. 

Thk departore is preserved in the Summary ; but the point of 
Femaadinay which ftrat Cape Veitl« fa to flundlblly expreaied u to 

be worthy of notice. The wordu of Columbus are, ** me qnedaba 
el Cabo Verde de la isla Femandina, el cual es de la parte de Sur & 
la parte de Oueste, me quedaba al Norueste, y hacia de mi d 61 sietc 
leguas," Nav. p. 89, 1. 12 — 15. This is a seamanlike departure. 

Note LXII.— Page 100. 

Anchoring. We have here an instance of the care and circum- 
spection of the old seamen in managing their vessels. The clearness 
of the water among the West Indk Isbmdb admits of the bottom 
bdng wbOk at considerable depths. The old navigators availed 
tfieno^lves of this, for we repeatedly find Columbus Mying, it is 
neoessary to be careful to see where one is anchoring. Even now 
it is a common precaution with our small vessels of war on the West 
India station, to see that the bottom is clear before they drop their 
anchon. 

Note LXIII.— Page .161. 
See If . JaP> diseoasioiiNoa this snlgecl is note vi 

Notes LXIY., LXV^ LXYII.— Pages m, m, lU, 

Islas de Arena. The Admiral says, — eran siete a oeho islas, en 
luengo todas de Norte a Sur,*' Nav. p. 39, 1. 82 ; and be wMm after- 
wards why he named them Arenas, by saying, por el poeo ibodo 

que tenian dc la parte del Sur hasta seis leguas," p. 40, 1. 12, 18. 
San Domingo Cay, which terminates the bank South of the Arenas, 
is about nine leagues from those islands, and as the Admiral an- 
chored five leagues from them to the Eastward, he might not have 
seen it, but passed off die bank after having run something near 
that dbtanoe on hb way to Caba. 
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Note LXVl.^Rige 16d. 

*' Dyeroakt ladiM qw Umbft qte habia ddla* 4 CU« ndi- 
dwtt d« db y iMdio eon aw ulnaditi^" Nat. p. 40, L t. 

Note LXVII.— Page 164. 

DiMut ive iMgMt. Nawide^ p. 89, 1. aS, « DMmhi daoo 
legMt.*' 

Note UVIII.— Pkge 164. 

The land of Cuba it tolerably high, and sufficiently 60 to ba Ma 
well at fiur greater dittaaoet than the Admifal was thai horn it 

Note LXIX^—Page 164. 

If any further proof were required to show that Columboa had 
entered the harbour of Nipe, in Cuba, which, as Navarrete says, 
agrees well with his description, it might be found in the very sin- 
gular fact that there i« uo uthcr harbour oa the coast that has the 
depth ef twelve itthone k tie ealfanoe, aad thb depth ie Ibrtanately 
epeeiied bjr the Admiral when he layi^ " tenia la been dd lio doee 
bnHM^" NaT. p. 40,196. 

NoU LXX.— Page 166. 

This ie the obienration of the Admiral,— Aves moohae y p^* 
riloe qoe eantaban moy dnloenente^" NaT. p. 41, J. 1. 



Note LXXI.— Page 169. 

See Wathhigtoa Inring'e Liib of Oolttmbaf, toI. it., p. 862, 1. 
17—19. 
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Note LXXII.— Phge 160. 

See Washington Irving's Life of ColumbiUy vol. iv., p. S68| !• ^ 
to p. 264y 1. 3, which would be thus : — 

Cape Verde North-Wait 7 iMiguM. 

Drift lying- to 9 

Diatance run Weet-South- West.. 5 „ 

Ditto „ West 11 „ 

AvnudMaat 5 „ 

30 



Note LXXIII.— Page 169. 

Idem, p. 247» 1. 10, misquoted, but ttaodiiig Sonth-East by 
NorUi-West direetioiii : no doubt a niiqpriiit. 

Note LXXIV.— Page 171. 

See note Ixiv. A surv^ of the part of the Old Bahama Chan- 
nel, including the Mucarras and the opposite shore ot* Cuba, has 
recently been completed by Mr. F. Pareons, Master, U.N., com- 
manding H.M.S. Scorpion, highly creditable to that officer. 

Note LXXV.— Page 172. 

Baran HnmboMt obierveiy ** Ceat le iMtet qa'« obtenn i'offi- 
cier de la Marine des Etat-Uoiea dont H. Waahington Irving nous 
a oonaerv6 lea judideoaea discussions. Une simple conatmction gra- 
phiqoe parait prouver qu'avec ]es rhumbs et lea distances indiqu6s 
plus haut d'apres le journal de Colomb, le point d'estinie de I'at- 
terage ne peut tombcr 6ur le port de Nipe, et que lea Isku de Arena 
ne flont pas lea cayos de Santo Domingo i PeztP&nit6 SJB. du Grand 
Banc de Bahama, maia lea dangereux ilota dea MuearoB, dana le 
meridieo de Pla Haternilloa."— Examen Critique, p. 908, 1. S5, to 
p. 204, 1. II. 
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Note LJUCVL— Pag* 178. 

II eiftbli que Topinion ancienne qui signale le lieu du pre- 
mier dobarqueroent des Espagnob pres du bord oriental da Gh«nd 
Bue da Bahama, eat flODfimBa «v rkSi dm navigateuia et 4 dea 
docamaBa qni o'ayaiaiit point anoore 4ih eomulrta." — Baearoaa Cri- 
tiqaa, laaw troidania, p. 988» 1. 18— S4. 

Note LXXVII^Page 188. 
Y no lo pudo anoavalgar," Nav. p. 48» 1. 8. 

Nola LXXVIIL— Paga 181. 

" Y oomo fueron ciertm que no se le;i babia de hacer mal, m a<^c- 
guraron y vinie ron luego 4 k» nafioa maa da dial y aaia almadiaaj" 
Nnv. p. 46, 1. 

Nota LZXIX.— Paga 181. 
" Y quanto diateban de alii," Nav. p. 47, L 10. 

Nola LXXX.— Paifa 188. 

Tbk letter stands the first in Nnvanela'a ooUactioB in hiaaaoond 
Tolnme of ** Piplomatica." 

Nota LXXXI^Paga 107. 

" Rnt«ndi6 tambien «|ue Iejo« de alii habia hombres de un qjo, y 
otrt)«* con hocicos de perro#, que comian lew hombres, y que en to- 
mando uuu lo degollaban y le bebian m saugre," p. 48, 1.8. Thus it 
appoara a nnltitada of idia atorie% all prejudidal to tha nativea, 
ware apaadily pickad up by the SpaiUarda. 
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Note LXXXII^P^ m. 

This is a common expression of the Admiral, and occurs more 
than once. 

iNote LXXXIlI.—Page 101. 

Hwe^ M Las Caaas obaeryes, it the origin of Binoking tobaooo, a 
practice which, however extensive it may be in other oomitriei, 

(anrl common enough it no doubt is there,) has become so general in 
this, that, lo the discredit of parents, it is even follow ed by children ! 
The eternal cigar is seen in the mouth of old and young, even in 
that of the ragged urchin who swaggers along not only astonishing 
thoM who Me him at his early hafdihood, but leaving them to won* 
der how he came by it, eonsidering the price whieh mnst have been 
paid for it. As already observed, it is profitable to the state if it is 
indulged in at the cost of the y)ocket, the health, and the personal 
comfort of society. The following, from an official source, is a 
Statement of the amount of duty derived from Tobacco in the United 
Kingdom for the last three years. 

1853 £4,560,827 

1854 4,751,776 

1855 4^704^ 

These are tolerably good round sums, contributing to the benefit of 
the state if not of its snbjeets. 

Note LXXXIY.—Page 198. - 

Baron Humboldt somewhere applies to the Gulf Stream the term 
of a river in a sea, an expicssion whioh conveys a very good idea of 
this wonderfiil phenomenon of natore. Cohimbos did not go 
near it 

Note'LXXXV.—F^ 194. 

The practice of carrying off the native? to Portugal and Spain 
bad then become common. As discovery extended along the African 
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eotti^t, kiduuppiiig the people tuUowed ; aiid w hile in the latter 
MHMlTf diwiwioM WW) going forward w to the propriety or in- 
propricty of Icgaliniig it, m ovene was tbt ▼irtooot iMbello to ad- 
mitting it, the trade WM yet ooBtmoad not only on the coast of 
Africa by the PortogiMW, bot from the newly diMOTored world 
by the Spaniard*. 



Note LXXXVI.— Page 106. 

This expression of IsabellH, evincing her indignation at the pro- 
ceedings of Columbus in resjwot of making cuptives of the natives, 
it one of the interettting points of information given by Baron Hum- 
boldt in <* Bxameo Critique." He says, " Bartholomew Casas, 
in a carious ineiDoir, (entitled La Brevinima Rdaoion de la De- 
etmccion de las Indiai,) wbieb, by order of Charles the Fifth, he 
transmitted, in 1643, to the assembly of prelates collected at Val- 
ladolid to reform the abuses in tlie newly discovered West Indies, 
relates a fact whicli refers to the period that was so disastrous to 
Columbus. ' The most serene and benevolent Queen Isabella, the 
worthy grandmother of ywr Majesty, he said, would never have 
permitted the Indians to have other matters but herself and ber 
husband Ferdinand. It is right that you should know what passed 
on the subject in this capital in 1409. The Admiral had made a 
present of an Indian to each of the Spaniards (for his special service) 
who had accompanied him in his expeditions. I obtained one for 
■ytelf. We nirived with oor slaves in Spain ; the Queen at Gren- 
ada, was informed of it, and expressed her indig^tion by saying, 
"Who authorised my Admural to dispose thus of my subjects?'* 
she caused an onler to hv published immiHliately obliging all who 
poss^'s'seti slaves to return them to the Indies."— Humboldt, t. 3, p. 
286 — 7. But all the efforts of the virtuous Isabella proved une- 
quel to repM that toneit of eraeltiee wUeh followed the Spanish 
eonqMeti hi the West Indies* The quotation in the text wee from 
■euMfy, end appenn to diflbr slighdy from the above. 

Note LXXXVII<— Pege 20S. 

One of the most lemaritable instanoes of this is foond in the re* 
presentatioii of the person of Richard the Third by Shakspeare^ a 
play which we are told that Queen Eliabcth took especial ddigbt 
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ill goh^ to see. The reader will remember the pictare wliioh he 
makee Richard draw of himeelt* in bis iotroduetory aoliloqay. 

" I, that am rudely stamped* and want Itfva'e majesty, 
« a « • ' 

Deform'd, nnfinish'd, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, soarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and uatushionable, 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them.*' 

That Richard was the usurper, and had sins enough to answer for, 
there is no doubt \ but that he was neither deformed, lame, nor had 
a withered am, as Mitfted by Shakspeare, baa been ahown in Miia 
Habted'e Twcnrchoi in her work entitled '<IUehiird the Tbiid," 
published by Longman, in 1842, proving that history is not always 
to be trusted, and that where history fiuls there inventron is rife. 

Note LXXXVIIL— Page 908. 

It is related in a very interesting pa{)cr on the Western Esqui- 
maux, by Mr. John Simpson, Surgeon, R.N., of H.M.S. Plover, 
printed in the <*NantioaI Magazine," fer Deoonberi 1864. Re 
says, these Indians " relate the story of a singular race of men firing 
somewhere iu that direction, (the Mackenzie River,) who have two 
faces, one in front and the other at the back of the head. In each 
face 18 one large eye in the centre of the fjrehead, and a large 
mouth with formidable teeth. Their dogs, which are their constant 
companions, are similarly provided widi a single eye in eadh. This 
fiible seems to refer to the tribe of Indians who are said by their 
neighbours to see the arrows of their enemies behind them," Naut. 
Mag., 1864, p. 669. So that the belief of a one-eyed race appears 
not to be confined to one tribe. And it is reported by all arctic 
travellers, that the Esquimaux West of the Mackenzie are a quar- 
relsome bloodthirsty race. The whole of Dr. Simpson's paper is a 
very interesting account of the manners and customs of those 
Esquimaux. 

Note LXXXIX— Page 204. 

This appears in a letter from Mr. William Messem, printed hi tlie 

" Nautical Magazine," for April, 1865, a gentleman who was then 
uu. a travuiliug expedition exploring parU of that yet little luiown 
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atratiy. To the ttorte abool (be one-eyed people Hr. Ummm 
tdiiMp m I 'n l l i rM i M to their htimg ir— 'HH, thtt to tlMm " a boby 

mm nothing — they ewaUowed tLem whole," Neut Mag., 1866, |i. 
210, — thus icriviog an improbebility first and proving it by an im- 
possibility. Still the fact remains that revolting acts, which shock 
the tiuer tieeiingt, are attributed to deformed moiisterB in part« of the 
world wikiiown to each other, and wide of each other ae the pole* 
areaMUMkr. 

Note XC— Page 206. 

The Admiral had reat amd himtelf into the conclusion that he bad 
discovered the seat of the terrestrial paradise, and named the two 
8truiti« formed by the Island of Triiiidud (tlie Trinity) standing thus 
before it, the moutlis of the Serjjent and ttie Dragon. Here is a 
piece of hie style of writiag on the subject: — " Returning to my 
theory of the land of Grao^ (PaiadiM^) the river, the laka which I 
found there, so large that it should rather be called sea than lake, 
because lake is the place of water, and in being larger it is called 
sea, as the Sea of Oallilw and the Dead Sea; and I <ny tliat if it 
does come from the earthly Paradise that it rises from an infinity of 
land, perhaps lo the South, of which at present we have no account ; 
bat I an qnita tatiified io my own mind that there where I have 
laid it the t e rre s tri a l Pandiae^ and I rest my anthority on the rea- 
sons and autluirities abovementioned," I. 4 — 12. — Letter relating to 
the tliird voyage in Navarrete, vol. i., p. '262. Coluinhurt liad got 
firm hold of a wrong theory, — but that is nothing uncommon in 
this world. 

Note XCL— Page 205. 

Thit it but a portion of the fcnaar, and perhape the crowning idea 
of a wild imagination, without an atom of philoiO]ihy nbwit it 

But it actually formed a part of his theory of the figure of the 
earth. The following are the words of the Adininil on the subject. 

" I Imveiilwavs n iifl that the world, land and water, is spherical, 
and the authuntics and experience of Ptolemy, and all the rest who 
have written on thie aubject, teach it to be so by eclipses of the 
moon and otlier demonstrations from Bast to West, as the elevation 
of the polesdoes from North to South. Dut now I see thediftrencc 
I have menthmad, and therefore 1 applied myself to carrying my 
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theory to obsei vatioii, and I tbund that it is not so rouod as they 
dmcxSbe, Imt that it Imm tbe fbrm of a pear, which is all round ex- 
cepting where the sbilk is, and fhere it is most elongated ; or it has 

a surface quite ronnd, but in one part of it it is like the»ihniale 

breast, and this part where the stalk, is must be the highest, and 
therefore nearest to Heaven, and this must be under the equator, 
and in this ocean sea at the termination of the East. I call it the 
termination of the East where all the lands and islands end, and in 
support of this I adduce aU tiie reasons before stated of the boundary 
line which passes from North to Sooth a hundred lesgnes to the 
West of the Azores, that ships passing from thence to the West 
^dually become higher and higher, tlius as they sail on becoming 
gently elevated towards tlie Heavens that then they enjoy the most 
delicious temperature, the compass becomes changed by reason of * 
this floftneis of the air a whole point, and in proportion as it pro- 
ceeds onwards and the liigher it reaches the more the Tarklion as- 
cends, — and this height causes the digresrion from a circle which k 
d^^scribed by the pole-star and its jiointers ; and the further along 
the equator a j)er8on passes, the higher he will rise, and the greater 
will be the diverse of tiiut circle which the said stars describe." — 
Nav. vol. i, p. 266—4. 

The foregoing is a tcrferable specimen of the absurd notions whidi 
the Admiral had adopted, about on a par with the cycles and epi- 
cycles taught by the ancient astrologers when the earth was U|rilf»]d 
as the centre of the universe and not the sun. 



Note XCII.~Page S07. 

This appears to have been the largest canoe seen by the Spaniards, 
but not so large as those of the Honduras coast, which arc described 
as measuring ten tons. See a paper by the late Lieut. W Mooney, 
in the " Nautical Magazine,'' for 1841, p. 579. This promising 
young officer lUl a victim to yellow fover, like his oommander, 
Lieut Lawrence^ after him. 



Note XClll.— Page 209. 

It does not appear that the name of this well known cape was 
mentitmed by C<dumbus. He merely allndes to it as *'nn eabo 
muy hermoso y alto," a very beanttful high cap^ so that the origin 
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of the M— if ooBdiM frcwp im, umI we htve oaly theittb fce tioo 
«r MMlodiif H WM of Mtifv origb. 

Note XCiy.—Pige 814. 

The island ol" Tortuf;a, whicli means Tortoist^, dots not appear 
to have been bestowed by Columbus but by the bpaniard» who fol- 
lowed him. 

Not6 XCV.—Poge 21& 

If thb term be the origin of our word cannibal, for which the 
Aothor can find no authority in our dictionaries, it atiords another 
remarkable iiiHtuncc of thiit ful>c imputation which uhouud;* in the 
world. It htiA always been applied to the revolting practice of de- 
tooring hamen fleth, but b there a uogle instance of that flkCt 
known among the very people fiom wbote soppoted lerolting prao- 
tioei it hat been derired. There it, howerer, no doabt of Uic exist- 
ence of tlie prurticc a very short time ago among the New Zea- 
landers, and still mon" recently (perhaps even now) among the 
Feejce Islandent, and tbut» a nice of people, from their name, have 
given rise to an epithet from a supposed disgusting habit whioh they 
did not pomeii, bat whidi it praetiied neariy at dbeir antipodee. If 
ii a enrious instance of that miiapplieaCion of terms and implied 
characteristics arioing from ignoraneo and Mpentitioa in the dia- 
tant dark ages of the wtH-ld. 

Note XCVL—Page 222. 

The name has now a French garb, the Port de la Pta of Coluui- 
hm k mem PMrt de Pnix on tlw efaart Soom idea be ibnned 
of the Utde places in which the ships of Colombna wen in the 

babit of creeping into for shelter by the following extnet from the 
remarks of a naval officer who n«cently visitod the place. 

** H.M. schooner, Bermuda, anchored in Port Paix on the 23rd 
of December, 1854. A succession of Nortli-Easterly gales, squally 
weatbar, and heavy laln eonpelled as to bear np for theller under 
the lee of the idnnd of Tortnga. The eboree of tbie idaad being 
bold, we could approach within three miles of it witli safety. 
Finding that there was bat little room to lay to between the tslaud 
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and the maiii| as we could not approach dtber shore irom the want 
of • pkn on a snffieiently large scale, I decided on mimiiif ielo 
Pert Paix, after having oonenlted the direction book. 

" Mr. Wayth, the second roaster, took his place at the mast-head, 
where he had a good view of the reefe on each side of the harbour. 
No soundings could be obtained until immediately before anchoring ; 
as the harbour is very small we had to round quickly to and let go 
the anchor in 18 fathoms. 

" The port is wdl sheltered, not only by the island of Tortugiy 
but also by a reef running off from a point on each side of the bar- 
bonr; that on the East side for about a mile in a North-East direc- 
tion. The town should be quite open of this point before running 
into the bay, and a wide berth given to the reef. The reef on the 
West aide extende Ibr a ebort ditiuiee in a Nortb-Basterly direction, 
bnt it can be pbunly dletingoisbed from alofly at the tvater tui^ 
rounding it is very clear. 

** When at anchor the fort on the Eastern point bore East-North- 
East. Fort on t!ie Western point, West. The vessel not more 
than three cables' length from the shor^ and shoal water within 
obont a third of that distance. 

Aftef leaving Port Pait, we beat op to the Eastward, tod Ibnnd 
that we could approach the island of Tortnga within half a tklle, 
bnt were obliged to tack within a mile of the shore of the main 
island of Hayti, as the coast is rugged, and irregular ehoals extend- 
ing from it at ditierent points. 

Port Faix, although at present in a wretched dilapidated condi- 
tion, was evMently a place of some impottanoe darings tbi Fred6b 
occupation of Haiti. There are the remains of a stone wharf for 
embarking cargo in boats; aUo of good streets built at right an|^, 
paved and drained ; now there are but few buildings with any pre- 
tensions whatev/^r to respectability. Where there are not broken 
dowu walls, poor buts occupy the bites of former commodious 
boneee. The paveaieat is in many parte broken ap, the drains da- 
stroyed, and as heavy rains prevailed at the time of oar vlsit| the 
whole place had a forlorn aspect. 

" In the North of the town is a square, now a meadow in ajipear- 
ance, with a fine cabbage palm, " the Tree of Liberty," in the 
centre. On the East side of the square are the remains of a church, 
sow anthrely in ruins except the portion of a wall with one window. 
Two fine beDs still remain bang on rude wooden galloway and detf 
them is a poor shed, in which the ceremonies of the Roanii OatboUe 
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ChnidiM«fOO0tliroagli byaaold FreDohpriflrt. He and woliier 
IVaDohiDMi mttn, I bdisve^ the only white peopb in the pboe. 

" The pretent condition of the place does not at all agree with 
the description in the direotioB book, tad the BHurlu then mentioii e d 
are long nnce, extinct. 

*' The country ruuud Furt Paix is mountainous, but by uu means 
rugged or ioeeoeMibli!^ the higfaert hud being not more than about 
9000 ftet SooM thne or Ibor eleer •pole an lo be leen from the 
aschorage, with a hut on each, the reet it OTergrowa iridi wood. 

*' Supplieu of poultry and vegetabl«*8 tre by no mcflns abundaoty 
and are difficult to b^ obtaine<I except on market-day, Sunday. 

*' The resident othciald are u Commaudant of the District, Com- 
nandant of the Town, and a Captain of the Pert, witk fbt wmpto- 
tive titkeer Dake, Bm, and Chevalier. Then k eko a Healdi 
Ofiev, and the garrison eeaeitts of fifty soldiers. 

'*The forts, situated on e«ch eidc of the harbour, formerly an 
iinportaot deltanee by sea, are now in a dilapidated state, wttbout 
guot>." 

This is about the comweneeiaewt of that dangerous navigatioa 
wUeb proved iMal to the Saota Maria, the ship of Coloaba^ aad 
ef whieh ap Marvejr kaewa to the Anther hM yet been aade. 

Note XCVII.—Page 227. 

Juana, after the Princess Royal of Spun. It was unly un leaThtg" 
Cuba that the Admiral gave it that name, which, it would appear,, 
was never retained in prufereoce to its native appellation Cuba. 

Note XCVIII.— Page 384. 

The exact plaou where the bauta Maria wau lo6t could only be 
gMMd at wHh the beat eliai^favt aeareneagh with tiiat aeeeai- 
paajing the Laaiidllbr aay aailU pwpoMe. There an Nadbaaka 

narked on the chart in the bay of Aoul, in which vicinity the ca- 
tastrophe took place. And the best proof that could be found of 
the care and vigilance of Columbus in threading his way among the 
ree£i through which he had paased, is the safety with which be had 
avoided then. Aad had he not been fldriy worn eat with fctigue, 
he woold hi all pnbriiiiity have eieaped thii abo. 
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Note XCIX.— Page 246. 

Sefior Nayarrete is carefbl to point cot these edoured stwies, from 
finding in them a cotroboration of his theory of the Landfall, as 
some similar to these arc said by Mr. George Gibbs to be found on 
Turks Island, in his paper to which allusion has already been made 
(Appendix, p. 140, to Proceedings of the New York Historical 
Society, 1846). As tbey are alluded to by the Admiral as being 
similar to those ibnnd in the little island to the Northward, the 
Author may possibly hear of snch being fbond one day at Willing 
Island from some kind friend. 

Note C^Pege 948. 

The passage is, — Cuando el Almirante iba al Rio del Oro, dijo 
que vido tree ssrenas qne salienm hte alto de la mar, pero no enn 
tan hermosaseomo lae inntan, qne en algona manera tenian fiNma 
de hombre en la care," Nav. p. ISO, I. 12—15. The conceit of 
aemiaids is passed away, so let na be content to leave them as the 
loboa del Mar. 

Note CI.— Page 266. 

The Admiral must have been now bat a short distaaoe to the 
South- West of fhe Ames, and the Bottle Chart pnUishcd in the 

'* Nautical Magazbe " shows two remarkably curious instances of 
bottles being thrown ashorfi tlioiv having been launched on their 
peiilons course in that direction from the islands. The chart alto- 
gether tornis a highly interesting subject for the investigation of 
those who are eoiiooa in the great questbn of cnnmits of the ocean. 
The following is the paper to which aUosion has been made in the 
text, and indeed he most have been a hardened subject who wonld 
ever invent the document that Columbus f'onsigned to the waves. 

".4 nngular Belie. — Captain D'Auberville, of the banjue Chief- 
tain, of Boston, writes to the editor of the ' Louisville Varieties,' 
that be put into Gibraltar on the 27th of August last to repair some 
damagca his vessd had sustained, and, while waiting, himadf and* 
two of his passengers crossed the straits to Mount Alulae, on the 
African coast, to shoot, and pick up geological specimens. Before 
returning the breeae had freshened so much as to render it necessary 
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to iMk mam ballitt ui tiw biMt» wd om of the okw lifted wfait be 

•apposed to be • piece of rock, but from its extreme lightneM and 
finfruliir shape wa« induced to call the attention of the captain to it, 
\vli(j at first took it for a piece of jujmiceston»', but m completely 
covered with barnacles and other marine aoimalculee as to deny that 
•uppodtian. Oe fbrtber ennumtkm he foood it to be a cedar keg. 
Ob opening it he Ibvnd n eoeooi-Bnt, cnvdoped in n kind of gmn or 
tetinous substance ; this be abo opened, and foond a parchment co- 
vennl with Ciothir characters, nearly illctfible, and which neither he 
nor any one on board wa«* nl)l»' to decipher, lie, however, found on 
•bore an Armenian book merchant, who wa» said to be the most 
learned van in Spain, to who« he look it; who, alter learning the 
eiiettwIUMeoritBdiieoverjr.oAred tOOdoUenfcr it, whieh oflbr 
Oiptain D*AuberviIle declined. He then, saya tbe letter, read word 
for word, und trau>lated it into French an he read each sentence ; it 
was a hliort but concise uccount of the discovery of Cathay, or fur- 
ther In<li)i, addresr^cd to Ferdinand and Isabella of Cattile and Ara- 
gon, saying, the ships ooold not ponibly torvive the tempert aaotlMr 
day ; that they then were between tbe Weitem Uee and Spahi ; 
that two like narratives were written and thrown into tiieeea, in 
cane the mnival should to the bottom, that some mariner would 
pick up one or the other of them. Tlie stnini^'e docunieiit was 
signed by Christopher Columbus in a bold dasliiny: hand. It also 
bore the date of 1188, and eomeqvently bad been floatmg over tbe 
Atkntie 868 yeait. The letter doeee with an aworanee ftoin the 
writer that he would guard his treasure safe until hie retom to tin 
United Stalee, wbicb would be in April or Mnv ix^xt.** 

Savanna (l^ ^?^ ) paper. 
The Admiral considered himHclf South of Flores on the lUth, of 
the Aaoraii between whieh and Iht 14th the veieeli appear to have 
been etraggling egainit the wfaid, eo that be wae in all probability 
to the Sooth- Wert of St Michael when the eask wm oomnritled to 
the wavee. 

Note CII. -Page 878. 

The Admiral's ideas ou this subject will be found m note xd. 

Note CII a.— Page 878. 

Rustclo is not to be found on the chart now, but there t>eems gtKxi 



reason tor believing that the anchorage of Columbus in the Tugug 
was about a mile above Belem Ca^^tle, oti' a building marked Jero- 
iiimo on the chart, whioir » probably the ecclesiastical building al<^ 
luded to by Uanoel da Futa y SoaM in bit work on the Dkoo- 
veries of the Portuguese. Alluding to the Portuguav diseovariai 
on the African coast, he says, — Prince Henry, the first author of 
these discoveries, had built a chapel on the banks of the river a 
league below Lisbon for tlie conveuiency of sailors. In the »ame 
place now did King Emanuel erect a stately church to the same 
mint, and with tiie lune mime it bad before, to wit, Our Lady qf 
BetKMem, pfaulag tbe tlatue of the Prince over tbe gnat 
own and the Queen's over the lesser. This is a monastery of tbe 
order of St. Hieromj and, for its security, was built in the water a 
strong tower called St. Vincent, not great but sightly." The 
''now" above-mentioned refers to the return of Yasco da Game. 
Had time and opportunity offered, it appears probaUe that Ail 
m^t be tiaoed at the origin of Belem Oaatle, wdl known to tfaow 
who have visited the Tegne. 

Note cm.— Page 281. 
Washington Irving, vol. iv. p. 488. 

Note OlV.-^Page M. 

In the select letters of the Admiral it is stated tha t there was a 
difference in the size of tbe letters, the three s a s, being consider- 
ably emaOer than the oAers, a oondition wbidi wooid eoifoborate 
the view taken here. Bnt the printer of tbe LendUl hasibllewed 
tbe orders of the Admiral. The reader who is curious on this sub- 
ject will also find in this work an imitation of two Jettere of tbe 
Admiral's hand writing. 

Note OV.^Piige 984. 

" Xpo Ferens." Bearing Christ, or the Cross, as stated in the 
text This well known symbol Xpo may be seen applied to a plan 
of tfm bay of Angra, in the ieland of Teroera, which island, Barroe 
iaya, wee one of tiboee prceented to the Prince "Bofti of Portngal, 
and hence wae the eeat of Chrietianity among the Aaores. 
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In a ▼olnoM of Liotoliolen't voyages, entitled Tertim Pmh India 
OrtmHtHi, poblUhtd ky M. Beaker, ail FtuMhtt, ia 1601, then it 
m plaa af Angra, iUuttrated with the anB« of Portugal and a shidd 
oootaining a bird and the word " Aqor" on it, showing the deriva- 
tion of the name of the islands Azores. Tbp title of the plan, on 
an ornnmental tablet, i^, " A ridade de Angra na Uha di Jeau xpo 
da Tercera:* The date is, 1606. 

It ii the oaly one ire km aet irflk bcHkig tfn tans xpo. 



Nole CVL—Page 986. 

'* La Mina." This vvos a most important condition, us the Por- 
tugueae were extremely jealous of their mine of wealth on the Gold 
CoMti not a flrfae midergroQiMl, m in Oar eeeeplation of tke term, 
lAe MiM, niigkt lend one to suppoee^ bnt n tnding pott, wkiek wot 

of to much importance, that a fortress named St. George was built 
for it* prot<y*tion. In a little u'»efiil |)ori')dieal callod " Annacs Ma- 
ritimos e ('uloniiu'9," publiHliing at Lisbon in 1845, the following 
historical notice of this mine appears. 

Bxtraelt limn "Ckronoltgleel MenMkr of the iNiooTeiv of the 
KkigdoB of Prettor /ohn, and of the Bm h eti i tt tent fhmi Portngnl 
to that Conntry." 

« Upon the eeeetrfen of Jokn II. to the erown of Portugal, hit 
prineipnl ol|§Mt wet to inerente the power and dignity of that kbg- 
dom. He proaeented with ardour the conquest of Ouinea, assuming 

the title of S<'ignpnr of that country, and followpil up the di"?coverie8 
of hi« prtHi»'Of!«M»r«i, being fully persuaded that not only the cause of 
religion, but that of the country, would thereby derive consklerable 
ndvnnt^pe, the nMfo to nt it oppenit thnt n large portion of hit 
menoco, when Prinot^ wee derived from the trade and llaheriet of 
Qninea, Mina, Arguim, end the newly discovered territories, which 
be tried to entabli^h upon the firmest basis. He hoped by this 
means to facilitate the routf to the Indies and the country of Prester 
John, who was reported to be the must powerfol monarch in that 
port of the worid. 

- In Ikrthtrnnee of tMtobleot, and the better to imnfe the tnlbty 
of his confpiests, an expedition was sent out under the command of 
Diego d'Anmbiga, (Note 4,) Knight of the fioyal Hoasebold, and 
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Commander of the Order of St. Bento d'Avis. He took with him 
nine oaraveU, Mid two merelMHit thips, with 000 follo^ien, fiOO be-, 
ing MidiefSy and tbe reit tkillal masons and etrpentsn. He liad 
OffdefS to complete the fortress of Arguitn, which had been oom- 
roeiiced in tlie rrign of Alfonso V., by Soeiro Mendez of Lafjos, a 
nobleman of the court. The expedition was also coniraissioned to 
erect a fort at St. Jorge da Mina, (Note b,) materials being pro- 
Yidod for that purpose ; this latter place possessiDg great advantages 
as a depftt for gold, prevxNisly oolleeted at a spot ealled Saama, dis- 
covered, in 1482^ [? 1471,] by John de Santarem and Pedro d'Es- 
covar, aooompanied by the pik>ts Alvaro de Esteves ami Martin de 
Esteves. 

"Diego d'Azanibujrt set euil on the 12th of December, 1481, 
and reached Miua in 1482, (19th of January). They landed the, 
following day, and witfarthe oonsent of the native King, Oaraman^a, 
took possession of the place In the name of John 11^ hoisting at 
the same time the royal standard of Portugal. The fort was immedi- 
ately commenced upon a heiofht near the villaGfo hearinp the name 
of ** las duas partes,*' tl»e position bi in^ determiued by Dies^o 
d'Azarobuja; and so rapidly did the work progress, that tbe walls - 
of the fortress and tiie tower were completed in twenty days, and 
dedicated to St Oeorge, the defender of the kingdom. 

** In the year 1484, the celebrated African navigator, Di<*go Cam, 
paaeed this place on his way to the Southward, in the course of that 
voyage in which he discovered the River Zaire and tbe kingdom of 
Congo. 

Proofr of the eastle of S. Jorge da llina being first founded by 
the Portuguese. 

Note A.— Hfliates to the augmentation of the arms of Diego 

d'Azambuja. 

Note B.^Bitnuit ftom « Prhidpio do Esmeraldo de SUu Orhi»," 

by Duarte Pacheco Pereira, cap. iv. book ii. 

•* At the mouth of the River St. John is a village called *Saama,* 
containing about 500 inhabitants, now called 'a Mina,' and remark- 
able for being the first establishment in this territory for collecting 
goUU This place was discovered on the 2nd of January, 1471, by 
John de Santarem and Pedro d'Esoovar, the pilots of the eicpeditioii 
being Alvaro Bsteves, of Lagos, and Martin Esteves, of Lisbon ; 
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the kttw the moU dittingnMicd man of that dm in Spain. Itww 
vmiMua by oider of D. AUobm V." 

The MM mtimr oontbaM in dmpttr ▼. 

** I will now procc^i to rt hite liow I). John of Portugal, after 
tfit d en t h of his father, scut out an expedition, under the command 
oTDiego d'AMmhaja, to by the fooiidntioB of the eaeye ofa Jotga 
da Hina. It oontiated of nine caravela, with eemal diatingiudied 

ofioers, of wliom he was chief, and two merchant ships, of 400 tons, 
larlcii with lime and wrought »tone, besides pieces of artiUa7, for 

the turt. 

** At first many difficulties arose between the natives and our 
people respecting the boiMiag of the fbrt; but by dint of great 
peraeveiance it was at length eompieted, and proved of great senrioe 

both as a dep6t for gold and as a defence for the settlement. The 
prosperity of the place increask'd rapidly inultT the auspices of Don 
John; and in ii<> purt of (fuiiuii hud lnid»- evir Ihcii more success- 
ful -f so much so, that no less than 170,000 dubras of good 6ne gold, 
(and sometiinee a larger quantity,) wen collected yearly. This 
gold wia brooght from groat djetanoee by the Negro tradert of 
diflbront nations : viz., Iremua, Atys, Haoaayi^ Bowes, Mandingoes, 
Graces, Andest's, ^cc, who received in exchange scarlet and blue 
cloth, mvU\\ hmrt'Ii't>>, cumls, and pink shells, hich latter are va- 
lued by them as precious stones are by us. They also place a great 
vahie on wliilo wiae, wd a oerlaiD deeeription of bine beads. Some 
of the Negroes in the ae^hboarhood of the fort have embraced 
Christianity, but as the traders have but rarely any commnnicatioa 
with them, tlnx* latter are still idoltiters; and the climnfc of the 
country is x * iinlu ahhy, that it would be almost certain death to any 
Europaiu who wushcd lo pcuelrate it. 

*< TIlis fort is 6^° North of the equator ; and on a dear night the 
pole-elar it vieible aboot tlie aame altitnde. 

" Thb pkce it plentilliUy inpplied with Ash, whieh are caught 
by tlic natives; cattle aro scarce; but the country abounds with 
wild aninmls, such as leopards, elephants, butlaloes, and gazelles, 
besides other species, and numerous birds of beautiful and varied 
plumage. The natives go almost naked, with a pfoee of cotton 
dotb, or a girdle^ about their hiini on great occasions. They live 
on adllet ud palm wine^ Aastbg eometimee upon fish and a little 
meat 

" Twelve small ships laden with merchandise arc sent out aonu- 

a a 
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ally by the kiii|^ to bring baek the gold eoUeoted at the ftelmry, fak 
addition to font or five t o m oI i employed to cooTey wine and other 
iwecMarfea. The native traders, who bring gold from the interior, 
never employ asses or other beasta of burden for the transportation 
of the articles they receive iu exchange ; these animals are therefore 
supplied, by means of ships, from a large city called Hoveoy, about 
two bmidrad leagnee ftom the lettleiiient, inid at the oonflueiMe of 
tiro riven." 



At^mimeHt of the Namu of 
BUM CAY AND CONCBPCION ISLAND. 



In reference to the names bestowed by Columbus, allusion is 
made to Rum Cay in page lid, where it is proposed to divide the 
long name of Santa Maria de la Coneepdon between it and Long 
leland, the cape of tiiii island retaining the name of Santa Maria, 
as given by Colnmbat* and Conoepcion being given to Hum Cay. 
But it would be more in keeping with the intention of the Admiral 
to let Lonf;^ Island have its name of Conccpcion, and to leave Rum 
Cay unnoticed as he did \ at the same time making Concepcion the 
little cay to Ae Northward Falee Conoepcion, as never having been ' 
seen by Cdambne. He was under the impression that Long Island 
and Pemandina were one and the same island, whieh not being the 
case, Long Island is well eniitled to be recognize<l as one of the 
early discoveries of the Admiral by the name of "Concepcion" 
with that of " Santa Maria" bestowed by him on the Nortii-West 
eapeof it 
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THE CUABT. 

SoMK ob^orvations appear in the Introduction on the subject of 
the chart accompanying this volume ; but before parting with it, 
■onething must still be said conoerning it 

The whole will be imnwdifttely feoogniaed m ft portSon of the 
krge four sheet chart of the West Indiea, pablisbed Btuyycftn 
ago by the Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty, having received 
corrections as information has been gained. Aud although the best, 
and forming the groundwork of all others in this country, it still is a 
long way from being unexceptionable. Allusion has already been made 
in ftiioCetoHiiaperfeetioMODtheNorthahoKof SLDomiDgo; the 
Sooth shore it much in the same state; moAf in Ihet, there are few 
portioiis excepting the Bahama Bank that might not be improved. 
The plan of Watling I^luiid, (the Landfall,) has been added to it 
from a sketch (no measured survey) by the pre9<'nt Captain E. Bar- 
nett, R.N.| an officer who, it i* well known, has contributed by his 
mrreyt to the improvaeeBt of the oherli of the Weit Indies gene* 
raUy, hftving wBeeiiifely eoMMnded the Jeekdnw, the Lerk, aiid 
the Thunder surveying vessels on that station. The most probable 
place where the shijw of rolmnbus anchored off this island, is marked 
on it, from wlnnu-c the boat expedition proceeded to the North- 
North-East round the North end of the island. And when the 
saftU nn of the venele with Columbut it oaniidered, there appenra 
nothhig hapvobfthle, nlthoagh it wea on the wenther aide of the 
illandy a^'aiii>t thrir doing so fur the day or two only that they were 
therau The lai:foons with which it abounds are distinctly shown on it. 

The chart eontairjs the asAumed tracks of Mr. \N'a?!iiiifj;toii Irving 
and Sctior Navarrete, (the former blue, the latter yellow,) which 
tracks, as they were referred to in the oolirse nt the worlc, it became 
ftbeolotely neeewary to iotrodnee on the ehert. The track aasnmed 
■• being nearly that uf the Admiral by the Author of the Landfall^ 
is continued from that i^ilaud until he departs from the bay of Sa- 
mftOa for Spain : but the Author claims only that portion of it from 
the Landfall to the port of Nipe ; having no means of laying down 
the rest, for which therefore he has had recourse to Navarrete. The 
tniek nnaaied by Mr. Weahington Irring (whoee (Hend oonld not 
poieibly have hid it down eoneetly on the ehert he used) and abo 
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that of Sefior Navanete^ we meidy introdiioed (torn tbeir adoiited 

Landfalls as far as Cuba as given by those gentlemen. 

It will be seen in the progress of the Admiral that while he was 
running to the Southward along the shore of Long Island, the 
North §nd of which he had named Cape Santa Maria de la Concep- 
ci(ni, he was under the impression that it formed part of Feman- 
dSm, (Ezama,) a mistake which is at once aeeoantad ibr by his 
supposing that Exuma joined it to the Sontfi-East, making widi the 
Northern part of Long Island a deep bay ; and running to the 
Southward a night and a day in rainy weather, he would necessarily 
lose sight of the island. His conclusion that Long Island and Ex- 
itma were one and the same, is thus readily accounted for^ — and be 
certainly did snppoee he was at the 8<mth*East end of Pernandina, as 
he names Cape Verd as the Sooth- West point of it, and speaks of 
it as f?ie island under which he had anchored in the evening before 
he sailed so systematically determined to find Saomete. The name 
of CuDCcpcion is j)re*ervi'd to Long Island, as having been applied 
to the cape which is called Cape Santa Maria, reversing thus the 
intention ezpreesed in p. 118. And Rnm Gay is left with its old 
name in the chart ; a ntuue which it is supposed to have derived 
from the wreck of some Indiaman, the history of which time has not 
yet admitted of an investigation. 

With reference to the origin of the name of Watliug Island, the 
only clue yet obtained to it by the Author appears to be the fact of 
a Oiptani George Watling having been a noted bneeaiieery and it is 
not improbable dtat Us name was given to the island firwn some etr^ 
cumstancea in which he was concerned, possibly from its having 
been most fre<}uented by him. Captain George Watling was elected 
to the chief command of a ship on his way iuto tiic Paciiic in conse- 
quence of his buccaneering exploits, and died there. 

And as an interesting porfim of the track was rather eonlnsed 
where the Admhra] starts from the end of Long Uand in search of 
Saomete, (the Crooked Island Group,) it has been introduced on the 
large chart on a more extended scale, which enables the Author to 
show more distinctly the determined nuinner in which Columbus set 
about finding those islands, and his proceedings there, along with bis 
departure on starting for Cuba. 

His GOOTBes and dbtanees run fW>m that departure, with an allow- 
anoe of a point and a half of variation, as well as something for the 
set of current, bring him to the anchorage marked on the South* 
East end of the Great Bahama Bank, — which is thus so completely 
recugnized, and so distinctly formed, that the Author submits to 
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hydrDgraplicrs geiienilly the propriety of jKiriHituatinj:; the name of 
its dincoverer io a part of the world io which that name U no where 
rtry prominent, by calling it the Columbus Bank. It it M wdl 
bot briafly doMribed, ud the dntaooe of hit uichorage from die 
Arenat given so dbtbetly, that there can be no poeeible mistake as 
to the fiwst of the discovery,— which is again corroborated by the 
distanoe wbioh the Admiral ran firom thenoe to the port of Nipe in 
Cuba. 

For the rest we need only observe that, incomplete as the kboura 
of the Anther must neoeiMirily be, and imperfKt as the ehart is on 
wUeh they have been so long engaged, he bdieves it will be Ibund 
die «0!*t complete of its kind, and the only one that has yet shown 
the rral LandftiHi and the eariieet tracks of Columbus in America. 



THE BAY OF GOMERA. 

Ilf conchjdiiig the notp<» on thf I-HndfHll the Author cannot j»er- 
mit them to po forth to the world without j)ertuiining flic jHiinful 
duty of recording the death of the otficer to whom be i^i indebted 
for the illttitiatioiiof the bay in Gooen, firom which Coiombus sailed 
on his memorable voyage. Commander William Henry Choreb 
entered Her Miyesty's Navy in 1822, and served with Captain 
Vidal, already mentioned in this work, during hii' exiiTnination of 
the Iwnks on the Western const of Ireland, and where he explored 
the district in which au old bugbear to the trade ot Liverpool was 
re]x}rted, naoMd Aitkine Roek. This was satislbctorny shown to 
have originated b flontfaig trees and wrecks, which aoooonted for 
tlie nunMroos pomtiaae that it was lafal down hi» tbne inwing its 
orivrin. 

In IXU) he accompanied Commander Skyriug to the coa:it of 
Africa, and was employed in the survey of that coast saccessiveiy 
under Lieutenant Ailett, his successor Sir Bdward Belcher, and his 
former Capmin, Alexander Vidal, with whom he completed the 

survey of the coast troin the Sherborough River to Cape Coast, in* 
eluding the ('anary Islands. It was iu this (service that Lieutenant 
I'hurdi !»iitfered from African fever, narrowly «*scupinj^ the fate 
which attended a portion of the ^Etna's crew, and which obliged 
her to leave the coaet. But he never shook oif the efiects of that 
fever, which became scaled in the faeBd> producing deafness, which 
increased with years. 
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The next service on which Lieutenant Church wtv employed was 
in the survey of the ooast of Cornwall, and subaequently that of 
Porlmooth Harbour, under Oaptain Sheriogham, in 1840; from 
whence he joined Cominandcr Wolf in the survey of the South- 
West coast of Ireland, the charge of which, on the death of that 
officer, reverted to him in 1860. The harassing duty of this sur- 
vey, in a small country boat, coni])ri8ing the coast between Bearha- 
ven and the Shannon, a part entirely exposed to the swell of the 
Athntie Oeetn, proved to be cne to whidi a eoostitation weaicoied 
by African fever wat naequal, and Commander Church much re- 
gntled that he wae eaaipdled to leek employment in which the 
powen of the brain were less in requisition than in the mathematical 
calculations required of the surveyor, at a time when he had nearly 
concluded the survey of the portion of coast assigned to him. 

Having eoanmnnioatod this to die Hydrographer to the Admiralty, 
he waa oo his way to naune hii labours until relievad by a sae- 
eesBor, when he was attacked by brain fever at Bristol, and died 
after a few hours* illness on the 14th of April last, leaving a wife 
and six children to deplore their loss. His wishes in respect of other 
employment had been promptly attended to, an appointment to 
the Coast Guard Service in Ireland having been assigned to him, to 
wliieh be would have gone immediatdy had he not been thus pre- 
natniely cot olF! 

THE ARMS OP COLUMBUS. 

Senor Navarrete has preserved (Doe. No. xx., p. 3, vol. ii.) the 
royal order by which the Spanish Sovereigns conferred on Columbus 
the dignity of bearing the arms which appear in the title-page of 
Hbk woirk. The order is datpd at Barcelona, on the SOtb May, 
140B, and, divested of its ofiioial pbraaedogy, would read nearly as 
follows : — 

Don Fernando and Dona Isabel, &c. In acknowledgement and 
reward to you Christobal Colon, our Admiral of the Islands and 
Mainland discovered by our command, and to be discovered in the 
Indies in the Ooeaa Sea, and in fememtHranoe of the great and loyal 
services which you have peHbmed fbr us, especially in ezposii^ 
your person as you have to much risk and labour in discovering the 
said islands, and to honour and promote you and your descendants 
and lineage in perpt^tuity hereafter, we liave thought proper and it 
is our desire and we give you power and authority to bear on your 
shield of arms, besides those of your own family, a Castle and Lion 
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over them, which we give you tor arm^, that is to say, the Castle or 
on a Held vert in the dexter quarter \ and in the sinister quartor a 
lion purpurOf rampant, on a Add argmtf tad in tbe dexier ham 
qatrlw MNoe Idandf «r in wmrw tf the Ma, and ia Iht iMMer flaw 
qoarter the arms which you are aoeotloiBed to bear ; which above- 
said arms shall be acknowledged as yoon tnd tboee of yoor deMtad* 
ants in perpetaity hereafter, &c., Sec 



Titles of some <jf the principal Work* rrferred to in the foregaing 

Pages. 

1. — (volleccion de lo8 Viage« y DescubrimientOB que hicierou per 
nar los Espafiolea desde tines del siglo xv. con varios documentoa 
faMHwaBBOMtaieatMilaliMloriadela Mariaa GMteOana, y da kit 
BteliUdinieotoa Eepaiolet eo ladiw. Coordinada a iketmda por 
Dob Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, de la Orden de San Joaa, 
Ice., &c. Madrid, • • Ano de 1825. Five volumes, 4to. 

2. — A ni»tory of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Colurabus. 
By Washington Irving. In four volumesi 8vo. London, Murrojf, 

a^Bnuaeo Critiqae de I'Hieloira de k Qeogiaphie da Noaveaa 

ContiBeat et des Progr^ de PAstronomie Naotique aax quinzi^ma 
et sizi^me t^iecles. Par Alexandre de Humboldt. ParUf lAndn 
de Gide, 1830. Five volumes, 8vo. 

4. — The History of the Discovery and Conquest of the Canary 
Islands; translated ftwn a SpmUi aiaBaMsipl» te<» te. By Cap- 
trfa Qaofga Ohi. In two rtibmm, 12ibo. JDnNbt, 1707. ^ 

Meaaifia en qna te pertende provar qaa oe Afabes nao con- 
hecereo as Canarias antes dos Portnguezes per Joaqnim Joed da 
Co»ta de Mncedo, do Conselho de Sua Magestade, &c. Secretario 
perpetuo de Academia Real des Sciencia de Lisboa, San. Z4$boa, 
1844. One volune, 4to. 

0y— The Shipi iti origia and progreei — Bdag a general hiitory 
horn iti first invention to the latest improvements, &c. By Fkaneb 
Stenitz. W. H. Allen, London, 1849. One volume, 4to. 

7. — Memorials of Columbus, or a Collection of Authentic Docu- 
ments of that celebrated Navigator, ice Translated from the 
Spanish. Treuttel and Wurts, London, 1810. One Tolnme, 8vo. 
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8< — Observations tending to show that the Grand Turk Island 
tnd not San Salvador, was the fint Spot on which Goluinbiw hnded 
in the New World. Read Oetober 6tii, by George Gibbs, of Turin. 
Island. Paper in tlie ProceediagB of tha New York Hktorioal 
Sodetiy ftr the year 1S46. 



ERRATA. 

Page 97, line \0,for immediately read minutely. 
Page 117, line 8 from bottom, /or Deception Cay read False Con- 
oepcion. 

Page 118, imak fine 5 at foot, after "divided between/' nad 
• ** Long Idand and its North- West oape $ the name Ooneepeioii 

being left as that of the island, and Santa Maria (or St Mary) 
that of the cape off wliic li Columbus had anchored," ko. See 
note on Rum Cay and Concepcion Island, p. 370. 

Page 143, line 8 from bottom,yor (Santa Maria) read (Coucfpcion). 

Page 330, fine 7 from bottom, >^ d^prees refu? 18 d^rees. 
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